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PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


1HE  numerous  and  urgent  enquiries  for  this  edition  of  the  Glossary 
seem  to  require  some  apology  for  the  long  delay  of  its  publication. 
These  enquiries  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  the  Compiler,  as 
shewing  that  the  work  was  found  useful  by  those  who  possessed  it, 
and  the  want  of  it  was  felt  by  the  expectants  of  the  new  edition. 
Sufficient  excuse  for  the  delay  will,  he  hopes,  be  found  in  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  all  parts,  the  number  of  additional 
facts  which  have  been  collected,  and  of  new  engravings  which  have 
been  added.  The  whole  of  the  engravings,  and  in  most  of  the  new 
examples  the  drawings  also,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  O.  Jewitt,  to  whose 
skill  and  attention  the  work  is  much  indebted.  Some  are  from 
drawings  by  William  Twopeny,  esq.,  Mr.  Blore,  and  Mr.  Hussey  of 
Birmingham. 

The  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  an  evil  foreseen  from 
the  commencement  of  it,  but  which  could  not  be  avoided  without 
suppressing  much  valuable  and  useful  information.  For  instance,  the 
articles  on  Domestic  Architecture,  on  Stained  Glass,  and  some  others, 
might  seem  too  long  for  a Glossary,  but  the  facts  contained  in  them 
could  not  well  be  stated  in  smaller  compass.  The  addition  of  the 
synonymes  in  the  modern  languages  has  also  necessarily  increased  its 
size,  but  the  numerous  important  works  on  various  branches  of  Archi- 
tecture lately  published  in  France  and  Germany,  many  of  which  have 
found  their  way  into  England,  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  this  addition 
particularly  welcome  at  the  present  time  to  the  English  reader. 

Some  changes  of  opinion  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition 
require  notice.  Saxon  Architecture  was  spoken  of  with  confidence 
as  an  established  fact,  subsequent  observation  and  enquiry  have  caused 
it  to  be  considered  as  a question  open  for  further  investigation : the 
principal  arguments  and  facts  in  its  favour  will  be  found  embodied  in 
the  text  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bloxam,  one  of  the  most  able  and  con- 
sistent advocates  of  the  Saxon  theory  : on  the  other  hand  some  of  the 
chief  objections  are  stated  in  the  notes  and  appendix. 
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In  the  Norman  Style  the  deeply  recessed  doorways  and  rich  deco- 
ration which  immediately  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch, 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
or  very  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest : but  subsequent  research  has 
satisfied  the  Compiler  that  the  buildings  of  that  period  were  remarkably 
plain  and  devoid  of  ornament,  and  that  the  rich  Norman  doorways  so 
abundant  in  England  can  rarely  if  ever  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date  than 
1140  or  1150;  they  are  much  more  frequently  of  later  date,  often  even 
continued  into  the  thirteenth  century,  as  at  Castle  Ashby  (see  Frontis- 
piece). The  buildings  of  a transition  character  between  the  Norman 
and  Early  English  styles,  which  are  also  remarkably  numerous  in 
England,  were  considered  as  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  the  Compiler  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  any 
authenticated  instance  of  this  mixture  of  the  styles  prior  to  the  work  of 
Gulielmus  Senensis  and  Gulielmus  Anglus,  at  Canterbury,  1175 
— 1184,  and  has  found  reason  to  believe  that  this  mixture  continued 
in  some  instances  as  late  as  1220,  though  gradually  merging  into  the 
Early  English  Style,  which  continued  in  use  to  about  1270  or 
1280,  when  the  change  into  the  Decorated  Style  began  to  take 
place.  In  the  former  edition  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Rickman,  and 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  received  date,  was  implicitly  followed, 
by  which  the  Decorated  style  is  made  to  commence  in  1307-  If  this 
date  is  to  be  received,  the  numerous  class  of  buildings  with  Geome- 
trical Tracery  in  the  windows,  and  mouldings  which  partake  in  some 
degree  of  the  Early  English  character,  but  more  of  the  Decorated,  such 
as  the  Crosses  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the  work  of  Bishop 
Quivil  at  Exeter,  the  choir  of  Merton  college  chapel,  Oxford,  and 
generally  the  buildings  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  must  be  considered 
as  a transition  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated  style,  though 
usually  called  by  the  latter  name.  If  this  be  correct,  the  buildings 
with  Flowing  Tracery  must  frequently  belong  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  which  also  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  During  the  long 
reign  of  Edward  III.  a progressive  change  took  place,  and  a mixture  of 
the  Flamboyant  character  seems  to  have  been  frequently  introduced, 
though  eventually  terminating  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  in  the  Per- 
pendicular Style.  This  may  be  again  divided  into  early  and  late,  of 
very  different  character ; to  the  later  division  properly  belongs  the 
term  of  Tudor  Architecture,  though  that  term  is  variously  applied  by 
different  authors.  The  imitations  of  the  Gothic  style  mixed  with  Italian 
features,  which  continued  to  be  used  to  a very  late  period,  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a separate  style,  even  though  it  is  called  The  Debased. 
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In  the  course  of  the  investigations  of  which  the  results  are  here 
briefly  stated,  some  hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  examined,  and 
notes  of  their  peculiarities  taken  on  the  spot,  a practice  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  to  students  of  Architecture,  (more  espe- 
cially if  the  student  is  able  to  make  sketches  of  the  details,)  as  more 
will  be  learnt  by  it  than  from  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written. 

The  Compiler  has  again  the  pleasing  task  of  acknowledging  the 
kind  assistance  he  has  received  from  friends,  and  in  some  instances 
from  strangers.  It  was  stated  on  its  first  publication  that  “ this  work 
lays  no  claim  to  originality,  its  sole  object  being  utility continuing 
to  act  upon  this  principle,  the  Compiler  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  assistance  that  appeared  likely  to  be  useful,  but  rather  has 
taken  every  opportunity  of  soliciting  it,  or  encouraging  any  offers  that 
were  made ; and  in  this  manner  much  valuable  matter  has  been  added 
to  the  work.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  those  who  have 
given  assistance,  but  the  most  important  ought  in  justice  to  be  men- 
tioned : he  therefore  begs  to  express  his  obligation  to  Edward  J.  Will- 
son,  esq.  of  Lincoln,  for  his  permission  to  use  his  valuable  Glossary 
published  in  Pugin’s  Specimens.  To  James  Heywood  Markland,  esq. 
for  a number  of  references  to  the  pages  of  books  in  which  information 
was  to  be  found  on  particular  points.  To  Mr.  Blore,  for  several 
valuable  corrections  and  additions.  To  William  Twopeny,  esq.  for  the 
very  interesting  article  on  Domestic  Architecture,  and  some  shorter 
articles,  as  well  as  for  much  kind  advice  and  assistance.  To  Mr. 
Hussey,  for  a careful  revision  of  the  whole  work,  supplying  many 
of  its  deficiencies  and  correcting  errors.  To  Mr.  Williment,  for  the 
article  on  Stained  Glass.  To  Count  Mortara,  for  many  of  the  Italian 
synonymes.  To  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  esq.  for  the  article  on 
Saxon  Architecture,  and  for  his  assistance  on  many  occasions.  To 
Albert  Way,  esq.  for  the  articles  on  Brasses  and  on  Encaustic  Tiles 
in  the  Appendix ; and  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  for  the  two 
plates  from  Castle  Ashby  church,  presented  to  the  work  at  his  own 
particular  desire,  and  executed  entirely  at  his  expence. 


Turl,  Oxford,  Jan.  i,  1840. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


This  work  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  its  sole  object  being  utility. 
The  best  authorities  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  freely  made 
use  of,  frequently  in  their  own  words,  when  the  principle  of  con- 
ciseness, which  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  did  not  render  alteration 
necessary.  The  Compiler  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
obligations  to  the  Rev.  James  Ingram,  D.  D.  President  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  John  Jordan,  Curate  of  Somerton, 
Oxfordshire,  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Oxford,  July,  1836, 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


I HE  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  clearly  shews  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  required,  and  has  encouraged  the  Pub- 
lishers to  incur  a large  additional  expence,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the  Public. 

While  gratefully  acknowledging  the  favorable  reception  it  has  met 
with,  they  are  far  from  being  blind  to  its  deficiencies,  and  have 
endeavoured  in  the  present  edition  to  remedy  them.  The  objections 
made  to  the  work  were,  that  it  was  too  concise,  and  too  much  con- 
fined to  Gothic  architecture,  especially  in  the  illustrations.  The  first 
arose  from  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme,  as  it  is  obviously 
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easier  to  extend  such  a work  than  to  confine  it  within  prescribed 
limits ; the  second,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  the  illustration  of  the  Gothic  styles ; but  in  the  present 
edition  the  Grecian  capitals,  mouldings,  &c.  are  given. 

The  series  of  examples  of  the  different  portions  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  also  rendered  much  more  complete  than  before ; and  the 
addition  of  the  ascertained  or  presumed  date  to  each  will  it  is  hoped 
prove  convenient  and  useful. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Profesor  Whewell,  of  Cambridge,  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cite  authorities,  and  thereby  to  distinguish 
between  terms  of  long-established  usage  and  those  recently  intro- 
duced ; with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Willis  the  latter  object  has 
in  all  cases  been  effected,  but  in  other  instances  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  cite  any  authority. 

The  Compiler  feels  bound  to  acknowledge  the  great  obligations 
he  is  under  to  Professor  Whewell  and  to  Mr.  Willis,  for  their  advice 
and  assistance,  and  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  allowed 
him  to  make  extracts  from  their  useful  and  interesting  works : he 
has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Bolton  Corney,  esq.  for  the 
use  of  a Manuscript  Glossary,  by  John  Carter,  in  the  hand- writing 
of  the  late  Alexander  Chalmers,  and  apparently  compiled  by  him 
from  Carter’s  papers  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 


Oxford,  Dec.  7,  1837. 


The  works  chiefly  made  use  of  are  the  following. 


Rickman’s  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  4th  edition 8vo.  1835 

Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities,  5 vols 4to.  1835 

Cathedral  Antiquities,  5 vols 4to.  1836 

Dallaway’s  Observations  on  English  Architecture,  royal  8vo.  1834 

Whewell’s  Architectural  Notes  on  German  Churches  8vo.  1835 

Willis’s  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  of  Italy  1835 
Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture,  by  Warton,  Bentham,  Grose,  and  Milner, 

3d  edition,  royal  8vo.  1808 

Rudiments  of  Ancient  Architecture,  4th  edition  royal  8vo.  1810 

Chambers’s  Civil  Architecture,  by  Gwilt,  2 vols.  . royal  8vo.  1825 

The  Crypt,  3 vols Winchester,  12mo.  1827 

Simpson’s  Ancient  Baptismal  Fonts royal  8vo.  1828 

Bloxam’s  Monumental  Architecture  12mo.  1834 

Bloxam’s  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture  12mo.  1838 

Vitruvius  edidit  A.  Rode  Berolini,  4to.  1800 

Vitruvius’s  Architecture,  translated  by  Gwilt  royal  8vo.  1826 

Hosking’s  Treatise  on  Architecture,  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  . . 4to.  1834 

Pugin’s  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  2 vols 4to.  1823 

Blore’s  Monumental  Remains imperial  8vo.  1826 

Moller’s  German  Gothic  Architecture 8vo.  1836 

Moller’s  Plates,  or  Denkmaler  der  alten  Baukunst  folio  1835 

William  of  Worcester’s  Itinerary,  by  Nasmith  8vo.  1778 

Staveley’s  History  of  Churches  in  England  8vo.  1773 

Milner’s  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England,  3d  edit.  8vo.  1835 
Ancient  Rites  and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral  Church  of 
Durham,  collected  out  of  Ancient  MSS.  about  the  time  of  the  Suppression, 

(by  Davies) 12mo.  1672 

Reprinted  in  the  Antiquities  of  Durham  Abbey  12mo.  1767 

And  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Raine  12mo.  Newcastle,  1833 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay  Church,  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 
Contract  for  Catterick  Church,  in  the  County  of  York,  in  1412,  published 

by  the  Rev.  J.  Raine,  M.  A 4to.  1834 

Contract  for  the  Monument  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick ; 

published  in  Blore’s  Monumental  Remains. 

Will  of  King  Henry  VI.  containing  Directions  for  the  Building  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, published  in  Nichols’s  Collection  of  Royal  Wills  4to.  1780 

Fabric  Rolls  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  in  Britton. 

Iceland’s  Itinerary,  2d  edition,  9 vols 8vo.  1745 

ARCHiEOLOGiA,  several  volumes. 

Palladio’s  Architecture,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  with  Notes  by 

Inigo  Jones,  2 vols folio,  London,  1715 

Inventories  of  the  Priory  of  Finchale;  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1837 
Vulgaria  viri  doctissimi  Guil.  Hormani  Caesarisburgensis Londini  1519 


bacus  [. Ft . Abaque,  Tailloir,  Ital.  Abaco,  Ger.  S)cr  fe 
5tc  piade  ctncr  6ciule,],  a tile ; the  uppermost  jk 
division  of  a capital:  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ffi 
column  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orders.  JyT 


The  Grecian  Doric  has  simply 
the  form  of  a square  tile  without 
either  chamfer  or  moulding. 


The  Roman  Doric  instead  of 
being  plain  is  finished  on  the 
upper  part  with  a fillet,  under 
which  is  an  ogeea. 


Grecian  Doric. 


Roman  Doric, 


a The  fillet  and  ogee  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Roman  Doric,  and  the  correspond- 
ing fillet  and  hollow  on  the  Tuscan,  are  the  cimatium  of  the  abacus. 
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ABACUS. 


The  Tuscan  has  a broader  fillet, 
with  a simple  cavetto  under  it  in- 
stead of  the  ogee  in  the  upper  part. 
Sometimes  it  is  square  without 
mouldings,  like  the  Grecian  Doric. 


The  Grecian  Ionic  consists  merely  of  an  ovolo,  which  is 


usually  ornamented;  or  some- 
times of  a narrow  fillet,  with 
an  ogee  under  it,  generally 
ornamented. 


Grecian  Ionic. 


The  Modern  Ionic  has  the 
truncated,  and  generally  con- 
sists of  a fillet  and  ogee,  or  some- 
times of  an  ovolo,  as  in  the  Gre- 
cian, generally  ornamented. 


sides  hollowed  and  the  angles 


Modern  Ionic. 


The  Corinthian  and  Composite  are  of  the  same  general  form 
as  the  Homan  Ionic ; but  in 
some  examples  of  the  Corinth- 
ian the  angles  are  not  trun- 
cated, but  acute.  The  mould- 
ings consist  of  an  ovolo,  a fillet,  and  a cavetto.  In  the  Com- 
posite the  volutes  extend  up  the  abacus  as  far  as  the  fillet. 

In  Gothic  architecture  the  Abacus  is  of  importance  from 
being  frequently  the  only  part  of  the  capital  on  which  mouldings 
can  be  found,  the  remainder  being  entirely  covered  with  foliage. 
It  will  therefore,  in  many  cases,  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
determining  the  style  of  a building b. 


b As  Gothic  Architecture  advanced, 
the  Abacus  became  less  and  less  percep- 
tible : in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and 
often  in  the  Decorated  and  Early  Eng- 
lish, it  is  in  fact  an  imaginary  division 
of  the  capital,  and  there  is  not  really  any 
distinguishable  line  of  separation  : the 
term  would  probably  never  have  been 
used  in  these  styles,  had  not  such  a fea- 
ture existed  in  the  earlier ; but  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  easy  to  trace  its  features 
as  they  become  gradually  modified  and 
altered,  till  1 signs  of  the  abacus,  as  a 


separate  division  of  the  capital,  are  lost ; 
yet  those  who  have  traced  the  progress 
of  the  modification  it  has  undergone,  can 
still  detect  what  part  of  the  capital  holds 
the  place  of  the  old  abacus,  and  hence 
they  frequently  call  that  part  by  its  ori- 
ginal name,  although  young  students  in 
Architecture  will  constantly  be  puzzled 
to  find  out  how  much  of  the  capital  is 
to  be  called  the  abacus.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, the  capital  in  Sandhurst  church, 
Kent,  Plate  23 ; and  Plate  1 . 


ABACUS. 
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In  the  buildings  supposed  to  be  Saxon,  the  Abacus  is  in 
general  merely  a long  flat  stone  without  chamfer  or  moulding, 
but  occasionally  varies  something  to  the  Norman  form. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  Norman  Abacus  is  that  of  a flat 
square  stone,  with  the  lower  edge  chamfered 
off,  as  at  St.  Peter's,  Oxford0.  This  chamfer 
is  frequently  converted  into  a hollow,  as  at 
Norwich  and  Easton,  and  has  sometimes 
round  and  angular  mouldings  added,  as  at 
the  Jews'  House,  Lincoln:  the  upper  edge 
too  is  sometimes  rounded,  as  at  the  Great 
Guild,  Lincoln;  and  in  some  instances  the 
form  of  the  Abacus  becomes  circular  instead 
of  square,  as  at  Steyning  church : but  in  all 
cases  the  primitive  form  may  be  traced. 

In  the  Early  English  style,  in  almost  all  instances,  the 
Abacus  is  circular:  it  is,  however,  sometimes  octagonal,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  square d.  The  most  characteristic 
mouldings  are  the  deep  hollow  and  round,  as  in  Paul's  Cray  and 
the  Temple  church,  and  the  overhanging  one,  either  with  or 
without  fillet,  as  in  the  Chapter-house,  Oxford:  in  general, 
there  are  in  the  Early  English  style  considerable  projections 
and  deep  and  distinct  hollows  between  the  mouldings. 

In  the  Decorated  style  these  hollows  are  in  general  not  to 
be  found,  their  place  being  commonly  filled  up  with  half-round 
or  quarter-round  mouldings,  the  upper  member  being  in  fact 
generally  an  application  of  the  characteristic  moulding  of  the 
Decorated  style,  the  roll  moulding,  as  in  Merton  college  chapel. 
The  form  of  the  Abacus  is  either  circular  or  angular,  very 
frequently  octagonal,  and  in  many  cases  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  Perpendicular:  the  ogee  moulding  is  frequently  used, 
but  the  form  varies  from  that  of  the  Perpendicular  style e. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style,  the  Abacus  is  in  general  octa- 
gonal, but  sometimes  circular : in  the  octagonal  form,  parti- 
cularly of  late  date,  the  sides  are  frequently  hollowed : the 
upper  part  of  the  Abacus  is  chamfered  off  to  an  acute  angle, 
sometimes  hollowed,  a fillet  in  the  middle,  and  an  ogee  on  the 
lower  part ; frequently  it  consists  of  a fillet  with  an  ogee 
c See  Plate  1.  d As  at  Stockbury,  Plate  22.  e See  Ogee . 


Norwich  Cathedral. 


Great  Guild,  Lincoln. 
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ABBEY— AISLE. 


above  and  below  it : the  ogee  is  the  characteristic  moulding 
of  the  Perpendicular  Abacus. 

In  the  later  Gothic  styles  on  the  continent,  cotemporary 
with  our  Perpendicular,  called  by  Mr.  Willis,  for  convenience, 
the  after-Gothics,  the  Abacus  is  almost  invariably  octagonal. 

Abbey  [Fr.  Abbaye,  Ital.  Badia,  Ger.  S^lojfcr,],  a series 
of  buildings  combining  an  union  of  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
architecture,  for  the  accommodation  of  a fraternity  of  persons 
subject  to  the  government  of  an  abbot  or  abbess.  Although 
differing  in  name,  the  architectural  features  of  an  abbey  are  the 
same  with  those  of  other  monastic  buildings. 

Abutment  [Fr.  Aboutissement,  Ital.  Suppuramento,  Ger. 
the  solid  part  of  a pier  or  wall,  etc.,  against  which  an 
arch  abuts,  or  from  which  it  immediately  springs:  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  impost. 

Acanthus  [Ft.  Acanthe,  Ital. 

Acanto,  Ger.  33armflau,],  a plant, 
called  in  English  “ BearVbreech,” 
the  leaves  of  which  are  imitated 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  orders. 

Achelor,  £lr!)lcre,  or  Ashlar,  a term  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  ancient  contracts,  parish  accompts,  &c.,  signifying  masonry 
worked  to  a fine  face,  and  set  in  regular  courses,  as  distin- 
guished from  rubble. — See  Ashler. 

Acroteria  [ Fr . Acroteres,  Ital.  Acroterie,  Ger.  ©tekljtnncn,], 
pedestals  for  statues  and  other  ornaments  placed  on  the  apex 


and  the  angles  of  a pediment. 

Acuminated,  finishing  in  a point ; a term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  lofty  roofs  of  Gothic  buildings. 

Adytum,  the  sacred  place  in  a temple,  corresponding  to  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Jews,  and  the  chancel  of  a Christian 
church. 

^cffrtcfrmaffc,  Ger.  See  Rubble. 

Aigu,  Fr.,  pointed ; Arc-aigu,  pointed  arch ; Pignon-aigu, 
pointed  gable. 

Aiguille,  Fr.  See  Pinnacle. 

Aisle  or  Aile,  Me,  |4(e,  icle,  lElgtig,  [Fr.  Aile, 

Ital.  Ala,  Ger.  Jlwgcl,  SctfcnnaOafcn,],  the  lateral  divisions  of  a 
church.  The  word  is  spelt  Elyng  and  Ele,  in  the  contract  for 
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Catterick  church ; and  Isle  in  the  contract  for  Fodringhey, 
or  Fotheringhay  church,  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon. 

Ala,  the  wing  of  a building,  the  side  passages  in  ancient 
theatres,  Roman  houses,  &c. 

Alb  [Lat.  Camisia  linea,  poderis,  Fr.  Aube,  Ital.  Camice, 
Ger.  ^Ufca.]  The  alb  was  one  of  the  robes  worn  during  divine 
service  by  the  officiating  priest.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
originally  made  of  white  cloth;  but  red  and  black  albs  are 
not  unfrequent  in  inventories  of  sacerdotal  habiliments.  (Raine.) 
Representations  of  the  alb,  with  other  parts  of  the  sacerdotal 
costume,  are  frequent  on  the  monuments  of  the  middle  agesb. 

Alcove  [Fr.  Alcove,  Ital.  Alcova,  Sp.  Alcoba,  Ger.  TOofcm,], 
part  of  a room  separated  off  by  pillars  or  pilasters,  in  which  it 
is  the  custom  in  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries,  to  place 
the  bed.  In  England  the  term  is  generally  used  for  the  small 
buildings  with  seats  in  gardens. 

TOcm,  Ger.  See  Balcony. 

Almery,  SI  urn  erg,  Slumbrg,  Simfcrg, 

Slmbre,  [Lat.  Almaria,  Almarium,  Ar- 
marium, Fr.  Armoire,  Ital.  Armario, 

Ger.  ^rofrfcfrranf.]  This  term  is  de- 
fined by  Carter  as  “ a niche  or  cup- 
board by  the  side  of  an  altar,  to  con- 
tain the  utensils  belonging  thereunto.1’ 

This  would  make  it  appear  the  same  as 
the  locker , which  is  a hollow  space  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a door 
to  it : but  it  is  evident  from  many  pas- 
sages in  ancient  writers,  that  a more  extended  signification 
must  be  given  to  the  word  Ambry,  and  that  in  the  larger 
churches  and  cathedrals  the  Almeries  were  very  numerous, 
and  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  even  in  the 
cloisters : they  were  frequently  of  wainscot,  and  sometimes 
of  considerable  size,  answering  to  what  we  should  now  call 
closets ; but  the  doors,  and  other  parts  that  were  seen,  were 
usually  richly  carved  with  open  work.  In  the  Antient  Rites 
of  Durham  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  Ambries  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  “ Within  the  Frater-house  door  is  a strong 

b See  p.  32. 


Chapel  in  Chepstow  Castle. 
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Ambrie  in  the  stone  wall,  where  a great  Mazer,  called  the 
grace-cup,  did  stand,  which  did  service  to  the  monks  every 
day,  after  grace  was  said,  to  drink  in  round  the  table. 

“ In  that  almery  lay  all  the  plate  that  served  the  whole  convent 
in  the  Frater-house  on  festival  days ; and  there  was  a fine  work 
of  carved  wainscot  before  it,  and  a strong  lock  on  the  door,  so 
that  none  could  perceive  there  was  any  almery  at  all,  the  key- 
hole being  made  under  the  carved  work  of  the  wainscot.” 

Almonry,  Almonarium,  [Fr.  Aumonerie,  Ital.  Ufficio  di  ele- 
mosiniere,  Ger.  , a room  where  alms  were  distri- 

buted : in  monastic  establishments  it  was  generally  a stone 
building  near  the  church,  on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
or  sometimes  removed  to  the  gate- house. 

Altar,  Sluter,  £ltotu\  [Lot.  Altare,  Altarium,  Fr.  Autel,  Ital. 
Altare,  Ger.  miliar,],  an  elevated  table,  dedicated  to  particular 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship0:  they  were  generally  of  wood 
during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but 
the  Council  of  Epone  in  France,  A.  D.  509,  commanded  that 
they  should  be  of  stone,  and  this  custom  gradually  prevailed 
until  the  Reformation^ 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era  there  was  but  one 
altar  in  any  church,  but  in  later  times  there  were  frequently 
many  others  besides  the  high  altar,  especially  at  the  east  ende 
of  the  aisles,  each  dedicated  to  a particular  saint,  as  is  still 
the  custom  on  the  continent : but  high  mass  is  celebrated 
at  the  high  altar  only.  The  other  altars  are  used  for  the  per- 
formance of  low  mass,  or  private  masses  for  the  souls  of  bene- 


e Altar  is  a term  also  applied  to  a small 
portable  tablet  serving  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements,  when  required  to 
be  consecrated  away  from  a proper  altar 
in  a church  or  chapel.  It  was  called 
“ superaltare,”  and  u upper  altar,”  and 
was  in  fact  a portable  altar,  which  might 
be  used  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  places 
where  it  was  required.  One  of  silver  was 
buried  in  the  coffin  with  St.  Cuthbert. 

d See  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  book  viii. 
c.  6 and  15. 

e There  are  instances  of  the  chief  altar 
not  being  at  the  east  end,  as  at  the 
church  in  the  castle  at  Caen,  which  has 
the  entrance  at  the  east  end.  An  altar 
at  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  is  more 
freouent : this  is  the  case  at  Nevers  cathe- 


dral, and  in  two  churches  at  Falaise. 
Many  old  churches  are  built  far  from 
truly  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  at 
Caen  and  other  places. 

In  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  or 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  attached  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the 
entrance  was  at  the  east  end,  and  the 
altar  near  the  west  end,  with  the  bishop’s 
throne  behind  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
apse ; the  ambo  being  placed  on  the 
south  side,  about  half  way  between  the 
east  end  and  the  altar.  (See  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  church  in  Mr.  Newman’s 
preface  to  St.  Cyril.)  The  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was 
built  by  the  Normans  about  the  year 
1200. 


ALTAR. 


factors : at  these  services  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  congre- 
gation should  be  present.  From  the  period  that  stone  altars 
were  introduced,  it  was  usual  to  inclose  the  bones  of  the  saints 
in  it,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  was  the  actual  tomb  of  the  saint ; 
and  it  was  always  supposed  to  be  so,  some  relics  being  consi- 
dered indispensable.  The  tomb  was  often  erected  on  the  spot 
where  his  blood  was  shed,  and  the  church  was  afterwards  added 
to  inclose  and  protect  the  tomb.  It  was  also  customary  to 
bury  the  founder  of  the  church,  or  the  person  who  had  built  the 
chancel  more  especially,  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar,  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps ; and  there  was  generally  a brass  inlaid  in 
the  pavement  over  the  body. 

In  England  the  altars  were  universally  taken  down  in  or  about 


the  year  1559f,  the  second  year 

f The  ancient  stone  altars  were  so 
carefully  destroyed,  either  at  this  period 
or  in  the  subsequent  devastations  of  the 
puritans,  that  it  has  been  frequently  said 
there  is  not  one  to  be  found  in  England : 
this  may  be  correct  as  regards  the  high 
altar ; but  a few  of  the  private  altars  in 
the  aisles,  &e.  have  escaped  : as  at  Benge- 
worth,  near  Evesham,  (see  PI.  2.)  There 
are  stone  altars  also  remaining  in  the 
following  churches.  Of  the  fourteenth 
century, — Chipping-Norton,  Oxon ; this 
consists  of  a slab  or  table  supported  on 
stone  legs,  and  is  situated  in  a chapel 
attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
(now  used  as  a vestry)  ; under  this  cha- 
pel is  a vault  or  crypt,  and  over  it  a 
room  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  a chapel : the  whole  of  this  build- 
ing is  of  the  same  age  as  the  chancel 
itself ; — Warmington,  Warwickshire ; this 
consists  of  a slab  supported  on  brackets, 
and  is  in  a similar  situation  to  that  at 
Chipping-Norton  ; — Burford,  Oxon ; this 
is  a table  with  legs,  and  in  the  same 
situation ; — Shotteswell,  W arwickshire ; 
this  is  a slab  supported  on  brackets,  and 
situated  in  a small  chapel  or  oratory  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  a small  ogee-headed 
doorway  of  very  elegant  proportions ; — 
in  the  chapel  of  Broughton  Castle,  Oxon, 
a slab  supported  on  brackets.  Every  one 
of  these  has  a window  immediately  over 
it,  mostly  square-headed,  but  the  mould- 
ings shew  them  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  Enstone,  Oxon,  is  one  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle;  this  is 
solid,  and  has  the  Reredos-screen  in  a 


of  the  reign  of  Elizabeths,  and 

tolerably  perfect  state,  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  altar  and  the  window  over 
it ; this  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
is  one  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pix  at  West- 
minster, which,  from  the  ornaments  of  a 
bracket  adjoining,  appears  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Henry  III.;  the  altar  itself  is 
quite  plain  and  solid.  The  slabs  are 
usually  marked  with  small  crosses  in 
various  parts.  There  are  doubtless  others, 
more  or  less  perfect;  the  piscina  and 
brackets  which  belonged  to  such  altars, 
and  frequently  the  corbels  which  sup- 
ported the  slab,  remain  in  many  churches ; 
in  fact,  few  Gothic  churches  are  without 
some  or  all  of  these  traces  in  the  chapels, 
or  oratories,  or  chantries,  of  which  we 
read  so  frequently. 

g Queen  Elizabeth’s  “ Advertisements” 
or  “Articles”  of  the  year  1564  require 
“ that  the  Parish  provide  a decent  table, 
standing  on  a frame , for  the  Communion 
Table.”  Hence  it  appears  that  by  the 
word  table , at  the  era  of  the  English 
Reformation,  the  slab  only  was  meant ; 
any  supports  to  this  slab  were  not  essen- 
tial to  the  notion  of  the  table , but  only 
accidental,  though  this  article  seems  to 
make  the  frame  an  inseparable  accident. 
These  tables  may  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  be  met  with  in  their  original  un- 
fixed state,  as  in  the  church  of  Trent- 
ham,  Staffordshire,  and  recently  in  that 
of  Marden,  Wilts.  (See  an  interesting 
letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Rev.  D. 
Parsons  to  the  Oxford  Archaeological 
Society.)  This  is  also  the  case  in  St. 
Giles’s  church,  Oxford,  Thame  and  Sand- 
ford,  Oxfordshire,  and  many  others. 
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in  the  following  year,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  then  given ; 
and  in  some  cases  earlier,  as  appears  from  some  parish  accompts 
in  Oxford  still  in  existence.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  the 
Communion  Table,  which  is  usually  of  wood,  and  quite  plain. 

“ There  shall  be  places  for  four  auters  besides  the  high  altar.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ Also  the  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  with  in  the  quere  a hegh 
“ awter.”  Contract  for  Catterick. 

“ 1547,  1st  Edw.  VI.  Eight  Tabernacles  were  sold  out  of  the 
“ Church,  which  were  for  the  most  part  over  the  altars.  Three 
“ Aulter  Stones  then  sold. 

“ Soe  in  an  account  1st  Queen  Marie,  then  they  set  up  their  altars 
“ again.”  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Parish,  Peshall  p.  227. 

“1551.  The  altars  pulled  down,  and  the  painted  windows,  and 
“ 16,?.  bestowed  on  other  (i.  e.)  plain  glass  windows  that  year  for 
“ the  church.”  St.  Giles’s  Parish,  Peshall  p.  217- 

“ 1560.  Payde  for  tymber  and  making  the  communion  table  6,?. 

“ For  a carpet  for  the  communion  table  2s.  8 d. 

“For  mending  and  paving  the  place  where  the  aultere  stoode  2s.  8 d.” 
Accompts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon,  Archaeol.  vol.  i. 

Altar-screen  \Ft.  Arriere-dos,  Ger.  $UtorWatt/],  the  partition 
behind  the  high  altar.  In  some  churches  and  chapels  the  altar 
is  placed  against  the  east  wall,  which  is  sometimes  ornamented 
with  niches  and  sculpture,  in  imitation  of  the  altar-screen,  and 
called  by  the  same  name,  as  in  Magdalen  and  New  College 
chapels,  and  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  Oxford.  There  are  very 
beautiful  altar-screens  remaining  in  Winchester,  York,  and 
many  other  of  our  cathedrals  s. 

Altar-tomb,  a raised  monument  resembling  an  altar*1. 

Alto-relievo,  sculptured  work  standing  out  from  the  back 
ground.  See  Basso-relievo. 

Alur,  SUura,  £Uure,  gllortng,  flHalurgtng,  &lourtoc,  ^tlurbc.  This 
word  occurs  six  times  in  the  contract  for  Catterick  church,  and 
from  the  context  it  is  evidently  there  used  for  the  parapet  wall ; 
but  Mr.  Raine  considers  that  in  strictness  of  speech  it  is  more 

g In  the  Redcliff  church,  Bristol,  it  behind  is  also  shut  out  from  the  church, 
remains  perfect,  as  in  the  days  of  William  The  case  of  the  Redcliff  church  is  unfor- 
of  Worcester,  but  concealed  by  a modern  tunately  far  from  being  a singular  one. 
altar-piece,  by  which  the  Ladye-chapel  h See  Plates  65  and  G6. 
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properly  applicable  to  the  gutter,  at  the  back  of  the  parapet, 
than  to  the  parapet  itself. 

“ Slpc  £Uur0  of  tl)e  cagtk  tljc  lagtie#  t^annc  gtotie.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle*. 

Ambitus,  an  enclosure ; applied  to  a church-yard,  and  the 
space  around  a tomb. 

Ambo  [ Fr . Tribune,  Ambon,  Ital.  Tribuna,  Ger.  Sefqnftt,],  a 
rostrum,  any  raised  platform.  In  the  earliest  Christian  churches 
there  was  an  ambo  at  the  east  end,  called  also  the  Exedra.  It 
was  situated  within  the  apse,  the  semicircular  form  of  which  it 
followed,  the  seats  being  raised  on  three  steps  one  behind  the 
other : on  the  highest  step  in  the  centre  was  the  bishop’s 
throne,  which  was  thus  directly  behind  and  overlooking  the 
altar:  from  this  situation  the  bishop  occasionally  preached. 
“ Zozimus  and  Socrates  the  historians  inform  us  that  St.  Chry- 
“ sostom  preached  from  the  Ambo,  for  the  greater  convenience 
“ of  the  people.  St.  Austin  also  tells  us,  that  for  the  same 
“ reason  he  preached  from  the  Exedra  or  Apsis  of  the  church k.” 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  ground-plans  of  early  Christian 
churches,  given  by  Bingham  and  others,  that  the  name  of  ambo 
was  applied  to  the  reading-desk,  which  was  raised  on  two  steps, 
and  was  sometimes  situated  near  the  west  end  of  the  choir, 
immediately  within  the  entrance,  sometimes  on  one  side,  as  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Jerusalem ; in  the  larger 
churches  this  would  obviously  be  the  more  convenient  situation 
to  preach  from1. 

Ambry,  glumbrg,  timbre.  See  Almery. 

Ambulatory,  or  Deambulatory,  \_Lat.  Ambulatio,  Fr.  Pro- 
menoir,  Ital.  Papeggio,  Ger.  ©p^tcr^ancp],  a place  to  walk  in, 
such  as  cloisters,  &c. : also  the  avenues  of  trees,  which  were  a 
customary  appendage  to  all  monastic  establishments. 

i Hearne  in  his  glossary  explains  this  the  choir,  with  two  ascents  to  it  by  steps 
term  as  walks  only,  and  derives  it  from  on  each  side,  one  from  the  east,  the  other 
Ambulacra.  from  the  west.  In  the  upper  part  of 

k Archseologia,  vol.  x.  the  ambo  there  were  usually  two  steps, 

1 The  word  ambo  is  explained  by  from  the  higher  of  which  the  Gospel  was 

Ducange  as  “ Pulpitum,  tribunal  Eccle-  read,  and  from  the  lower  one  the  Epistle, 

siae,  ad  quod  gradibus  ascenditur.”  (Gall.  There  still  remain  some  examples  of  the 
Jub£.)  Durandus  in  his  Rationale  says,  antient  ambo  in  the  churches  of  St.  Cle- 
“ Dicitur  autem  ambo — quia  gradibus  ment,  St.  Pancratius,  and  St.  Lauren- 
ambitur;”  and  he  adds  that  in  some  tius,  at  Rome, 
churches  it  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 

C 
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Amphiprostyle,  Amphiprostylos,  a building  having  a portico 
at  each  end  : the  third  order  of  temples  of  Vitruvius. 

Amphitheatre,  a double  theatre,  or  very  spacious  building, 
used  chiefly  by  the  Romans  to  exhibit  the  combats  of  gladiators 
or  wild  beasts.  The  general  taste  of  that  people  for  these 
amusements  is  proverbial,  and  they  appear  to  have  constructed 
amphitheatres  at  all  their  principal  settlements.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  them  in  this  country  at  Cirencester, 
Silchester,  and  Dorchester;  in  France  at  Nismes,  in  Langue- 
doc, and  at  Lillebonne  in  Normandy ; and  in  Italy,  at  Pola  in 
Istria,  and  the  well-known  Colosseum,  at  Rome. 

Ancones  {Ft.  Consoles,  Ital.  Cartelle,  Mensole,  Ger. 
ffctnc,],  the  ornaments  depending  from  the  cornice  of  Ionic 
doorways : called  also  Consoles,  and  Trusses. 

Andirons,  Aundirons,  H andirons, 
a term  of  frequent  occurrrence  in  old 
inventories,  &c.  for  the  Fire-dogs : 
they  are  generally  enumerated  as  a 
‘pair  of  andirons, ’ but  occasionally 
only  one  is  mentioned.  In  the  hall 
at  Penshurst,  Kent,  the  hearth  still 
remains  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  there  stands  on  it  one  large  fire- 
dog,  consisting  of  an  upright  standard 
at  each  end,  and  a bar  between,  and 
not  as  a common  fire-dog,  with  one 
standard  onlym. 

Iach.  her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Shakspeare,  Cymbelme , Act  ii.  scene  iv. 


m This  word  occurs  in  the  inventories 
of  the  priory  of  Finchale  : 

1360.  “ In  Coquina,  j andirne.” 

1397-  “ In  Aula,  ij  aundhyryns.” 

“ In  Coquina,  j aundhyryn.” 
1411.  “In  Aula,  ij  hawndyrnes.” 
1465.  u In  Aula,  ij  hawndiryns.” 

The  following  also  occurs  in  1360:  u Item 
in  Torali,  unum  magnum  cliernenc  pro 


torali  de  novo  factum;”  and  in  1465,  in 
the  “ Domus  ustrinse,  j chymna  de  ferro.” 
It  is  not  usual  to  find  the  iron  chimney 
mentioned  at  so  early  a period  ; but  dur- 
ing the  16th  century  this  is  constantly 
noticed,  and  not  the  andirons;  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  either  that  the  lat- 
ter word  had  superseded  the  former,  or, 
which  seems  more  probable,  that  a change 
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Andron  [j Fr.  Passage,  Ital.  Andito,  Ger.  ©urd&gcmg,],  a pas- 
sage between  two  houses : an  open  space  or  court. 

Andronitis  [Fr.  Appartement  pour  les  hommes,  Ital.  Abita- 
zioni  per  gli  uomini,  Ger.  ^attttctwfmung,],  an  apartment, 
cloister,  or  gallery,  assigned  to  the  male  part  of  a monastic 
establishment. 

Annulet  [Fr.  Armelet,  Ital.  Armilla,  Cimbia,  Sp.  Armellas, 
Ger.  IHingcldbcn,] , the  ring  or  fillet 
which  encircles  the  lower  part 
of  the  echinus  or  ovolo  of  a 
Grecian  Doric  capital11. 

Antje  [Fr.  Antes,  Pilastres,  Ital.  Pilastri  nell1  extremita  delle 
mure,  Ger.  $lnhn,],  a species  of  pilasters  used  in 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  to  terminate  the 
pteromata  or  side-walls  of  temples,  when  they 
are  prolonged  beyond  the  face  of  the  end-walls. 

The  first  order  of  temples,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
is  called  44  in  antis,11  because  the  pronaos  or  porch 
in  front  of  the  cell  is  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  pteromata  terminated  by  antrn,  with  two 
columns  between  them. 

Antefixje,  or  Antefixes,  [Fr.  Antefixes,  Ital.  Antefissse, 
Ger.  SBorjlccter,],  ornamented  tiles  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cor- 
nice or  eaves,  as  on  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  generally  of 
terra  cotta , and  ornamented  with  a mask,  honeysuckle,  or  other 
decoration  moulded  on  them  : they  are  sometimes  of  marble. 

Antepagmenta,  the  dressings  or  architrave  of  a doorway. 
This  term  does  not  include  the  frame  of  the  door  which  is  of 
wood,  but  only  the  stone  decorations,  or  stucco,  when  that 
material  is  used. 

Anterides,  buttresses ; a term  used  by  Vitruvius. 

Anti-chapel,  the  outer  part  of  a chapel,  usually  running 
north  and  south  across  the  west  end  of  the  chapel. 

Apodyterium,  the  undressing  room  or  anti-room  to  a bath  in 
Roman  villas,  & c. 

Apophyge,  Apothesis,  Apophysis,  [Fr.  Conge,  Ital.  Listello, 

had  taken  place  in  the  furniture  of  the  frequently  found  of  the  17th  century  in 
fire.  The  term  iron  chimney  appears  to  old  farm-houses, 
include  the  cast-iron  back  which  is  still  n See  Plate  20. 
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Ger.  £)er  ^Inlauf,  and  5cr  TOauf,],  the  small  curvature  given  to 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a column,  where  it  expands 
to  meet  the  edge  of  the  fillet  above  the  torus  of  the  base,  and 
beneath  the  astragal  under  the  capital.  It  is  also  called  the 
scape  of  a column. 

Appui,  Fr.  See  Buttress. 

Apse,  Apsis,  [Lat.  Absis,  Exedra,  Fr.  Chevet,  Rond-point, 
Ital.  II  fondo  rotondo,  Ger.  sRonfr,] , the  semi-circular  or  octagonal 
termination  to  the  choir  or  aisles  of  a church0.  This  form  is 
almost  universally  adopted  in  Germany  and  in  France.  A similar 
termination  is  sometimes  given  to  the  transepts  and  nave,  and 
is  also  so  called.  There  are  many  examples  of  churches  with 
semi-circular  apses  at  the  east  end  in  different  parts  of  England, 
chiefly  in  the  Norman  style,  and  many  more  in  which  the  form 
has  evidently  been  altered  at  a subsequent  period ; so  that  it 
may  almost  be  concluded  that  this  was  the  prevalent  form  in 
the  Norman  style.  In  several  cases  the  crypts  beneath  have 
retained  the  form  when  the  superstructure  has  been  altered. 

The  same  name  may  also  be  fairly  applied  to  all  semicircular 
or  polygonal  recesses  or  chapels  for  altars,  whether  at  the  sides 
of  the  transepts,  nave,  or  choir,  or  aisles,  or  at  the  west  end. 
Apses  are  common  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  transepts  P. 

Apteral  temple, — without  columns  on  the  sides. 

Aqueduct,  an  artificial  channel  for  conveying  water  from 
one  place  to  another,  generally  raised  on  arches.  The  Roman 
aqueducts  rank  amongst  their  noblest  designs  and  greatest 
works. 


o See  Plates  2 and  3. 

P One  end  of  the  transept  of  Soissons 
cathedral  is  semi-circular : the  nave  of 
Nevers  cathedral  has  an  apse  at  the  west 
end ; so  also  have  two  churches  at  Falaise : 
a church  at  Angers  has  both  sides  occu- 
pied by  a series  of  semi-circular  apses. 
The  churches  near  the  Rhine  are  remark- 
able from  the  universal  prevalence  of  this 
form,  which  also  prevails  very  generally 
throughout  Germany. 

The  following  examples  of  apsidal 
churches  have  been  noticed  in  England, 
and  there  are  probably  others. 

Berkshire  . . Padwortli,  Finchamstead, 
Remenham. 

Derbyshire . . Steetley. 


Essex Great  Maplestead,  Little 

Maplestead,  East  Ham. 
Gloucestershire  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Crypt 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
Hampshire ....  Nately,  Romsey,  Easton. 
Herefordshire. . Kilpech. 

Hertfordshire . . Benger. 


Kent Sutton  (near  Dover),  Cha- 

pel of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Rochester,  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Middlesex  ....  Westminster  Abbey. 

Norfolk Heckingham,  South  Rune- 

ton,  Gillingham. 

Northamptonsh.  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Oxfordshire  . . . Check endon,  Woodcote. 

Suffolk Fritton. 
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Arabesque  [ Ger . a species  of  ornament  used  for 

enriching  flat  surfaces,  either  painted  or  carved 
in  low-relief : it  was  much  used  by  the  Arabs, 
and  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors  in  Spain ; their 
religion  forbidding  the  representation  of  ani- 
mals, they  employed  plants  and  trees,  and 
with  stalks,  stems,  tendrils,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
produced  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  com- 
binations. Hence  fanciful  combinations  of 
natural  objects  to  form  the  continuous  orna- 
ment of  a flat  surface  came  to  be  called  Ara- 
besque, though  differing  so  widely  from  the 
Arabian  or  Mohammedan  compositions  as  to 
be  filled  with  representations  of  animals  of 
every  variety,  and  with  combinations  of  plants  and  animals,  as 
well  as  combinations  of  animal  forms  almost  equally  discordant 
with  nature.  The  name  has  become  so  general  as  to  be  applied 
to  the  fanciful  enrichments  found  on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  and  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

The  most  celebrated  Arabesques  of  modern  times  are  those 
of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican:  this  kind  of  ornament  was  much 
used  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  country  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  and  is  frequent  in  monuments  of  the  same 
period,  particularly  of  the  time  of  James  I.  Arabesque  orna- 
ment in  sculpture,  if  not  kept  very  low  in  relief,  is  apt  to 
become  grotesque. 

Arabian  Architecture,  is  called  also  Saracenic  and  Moorish, 
and  may  be  called  Mahomedan : it  owes  its  birth  to  that  reli- 
gion, and  became  the  predominating  form  of  building  wherever 
the  followers  of  its  tenets  have  extended  their  power  and  arms. 
It  is  a fanciful  and  interesting  style,  comprising  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  details,  with  the  light  fantastic  lattice- 
work  of  the  Persians,  all,  however,  blended  with  taste  as  well 
as  skill ; and  the  borrowed  forms  are  so  adapted  and  reduced, 
as  perfectly  to  harmonize  with  those  qualities  of  grace  and 
elegance  which  peculiarly  distinguish  the  style.  The  walls  are 
usually  covered  with  rich  mosaic  work.  The  columns  are 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  lightness  and  variety  of  form,  by 
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no  means  deficient  in  beauty,  and  generally  support  low  arcades. 
The  shafts  are  short  and  slender ; the  capitals  sometimes  par- 
take of  the  Greek  character,  but  are  oftener  of  fanciful  and 
singular,  though  rich  and  elegant  design.  The  arches  are  of 
three  sorts,  the  crescent,  the  round,  and  the  pointed : the  last 
is  supposed  by  many  persons  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Arabs, 
suggested  by  some  of  the  complicated  forms  of  Oriental  lattice 
work : it  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  Arabian  remains  at 
Caubul  and  Ispahan,  amongst  the  interesting  Mahomedan 
monuments  of  the  tenth  century  at  Cairo,  and  in  numerous 
other  ancient  buildings  of  this  style  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  in  more  eastern  countries  P.  The  earliest  Saracenic  buildings 
of  which  the  date  is  accurately  known,  are  to  be  found  in  Cairo. 
The  Nilometer  was  rebuilt  where  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  now 
appears,  in  859.  The  mosque  of  Teyloun  was  built  in  879?  and 
the  mosque  of  Hakem  in  1003.  The  date  was  recorded  in 
Cuphic  descriptions,  still  existing  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings, 
and  in  all  these  buildings  the  pointed  arch  appears  U Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  pointed 
arch  and  the  pointed  style , which  it  has  been  too  much  the 
custom  to  consider  as  identical,  whereas  in  fact  they  are  per- 
fectly distinct ; and  although  the  Arabian  architects  made  use 
of  the  pointed  arch  from  a very  early  period,  they  never  attained 
the  Vertical  principle,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  Gothic 
architecture ; the  horizontal  line  continued  to  be  preserved  in 
their  buildings  down  even  to  the  latest  period.  Even  in  Sicily, 
where  the  buildings  were  erected  by  Greek  and  Saracenic  work- 
men, under  the  direction  of  Norman  architects,  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  Gothic  architecture  is  not  found. 

Araeostyle,  [Ft.  a colonnes  rares,  Ital.  a colonni  distanti, 
Ger.  ^crnfaultg,],  a term  applied  to 

a portico,  the  columns  of  which  are  l_o  O O 0*1 
four  diameters  apart : the  fourth 

order  of  temples,  according  to  Vitruvius.  This  columnar  ar- 
rangement is  suited  to  the  Tuscan  order  only. 


p See  Plate  3. 

q See  Knight’s  Normans  in  Sicily,  and  Wilkinson’s  Travels  in  Egypt. 
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Arcade  [Lot.  Pilatim,  Fr.  Arcade,  Ital.  and  Sp.  Arcada, 
Ger.  ssogmgang,  fBogettfidtongm,], 
a series  of  arches,  supported  by 
columns  or  piers,  either  open  or 
closed  with  masonry:  they  were 
very  frequently  used  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  walls  of  churches, 
both  on  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior : on  buildings  in  the  Norman 
style,  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
frequently  find  them  consisting  of 
circular  arches  intersecting  each 
other,  from  which  Dr.  Milner 
supposed  the  pointed  arch  to 
have  had  its  origin r. 

Arch,  [Lat.  Fornicatio,  Fr.  Arc,  Arche,  Ital.  and  Sp.  Arco, 
Ger.  SSogett,]  a construction  of  bricks,  stones,  or  other  materials, 
by  which  the  weight  over  an  opening  is  thrown  upon  the  lateral 
abutments.  It  has  been  usually  considered  that  the  arch  was 
not  known  either  to  the  antient  Egyptians,  or  to  the  Greeks ; 
but  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  appears  to  have  examined  the  subject 
with  considerable  care,  and  has  had  better  opportunities  than 
most  others,  has  arrived  at  a different  conclusion8.  The  dif- 
ferent modes  of  applying  the  arch  employed  by  the  Romans 
during  what  are  called  the  Classic  ages,  form  a very  important 


Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


r See  Plates  8,  9,  10. 

S u An  opinion,  admitted  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  learned  world,  gains  force 
by  want  of  contradiction,  till  at  length 
it  passes  into  fact.  Such  has  been  the 
case  with  the  antiquity  of  the  arch,  which, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one  who  has 
attentively  considered  antient  remains, 
has  been  confined  to  the  sera  of  Augus- 
tus. Without  stopping  to  mention  one 
of  stone  of  the  time  of  Psamaticus  II. 
(B.  C.  600),  or  the  probability  of  its  being 
employed  in  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians 
from  the  earliest  times,  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  growing  in  that 
country,  and  in  roofing  the  chambers  of 
crude  brick  pyramids,  I proceed  to  facts, 
which  require  neither  argument  to  sup- 
port nor  allow  prejudice  to  refute  them. 
I had  long  felt  persuaded  that  the  greater 


part  of  the  crude  brick  vaults  in  the 
western  tombs  of  Thebes  were  at  least 
coeval  with  the  18th  dynasty,  but  had 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
proofs  to  support  my  conjecture,  till 
chance  threw  in  my  way  a tomb,  vaulted 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  an  arched 
doorway  of  the  same  matei’ials,  stuccoed, 
and  bearing  in  every  part  the  fresco 
paintings  and  name  of  Amunoph  I.  (B.  C. 
1540).  Innumei'able  vaults  and  arches 
exist  in  Thebes,  of  eai-ly  date,  but  un- 
fortunately none  with  the  names  of  kings 
remaining  on  them.  The  style  of  the 
paintings  in  the  crude  brick  pyramids 
evince  at  once  that  they  belong  either  to 
the  end  of  the  last  mentioned,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  dynasty.” — (Wil- 
kinson’s Egypt.) 
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point  in  the  history  of  architecture,  and  one  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to1. 

Arches  are  of  various  forms  and  denominations;  the  most 
common  is  the  round-headed  arch,  (Fr.  arc,  plein  ceintre,)  in- 
troduced by  the  Romans,  and  generally  used  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century : this  may  be  divided  into  the  semi- 
circular, (fig.  1.)  the  segmental,  (fig.  2.)  and  the  stilted,  (fig.  3.) 
l 2 3 


these  three  forms  are  all  found  abundantly  in  the  Romanesque 
and  Norman  styles,  the  third  generally  in  the  later  period  of 
the  Norman  style. 

The  triangular  arch,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  straight-sided  pointed  arch,  (fig.  4.)  is 
not  a common  form,  and  when  constructed 
in  a particular  manner  has  been  supposed  to 
indicate  an  early  date ; but  it  is  found  occa- 
sionally of  all  dates11. 


t In  Roman  architecture  at  first  the 
arch  was  used  quite  independent  of  the 
columns  and  their  entablature,  springing 
from  an  impost  behind  the  column,  and 
not  reaching  high  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  entablature,  the  impost  being  a 
few  plain  mouldings  something  in  the 
nature  of  a cornice,  and  with  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  a capital.  At  a sub- 
sequent period  this  application  of  the  arch 
was  departed  from.  At  the  Arch  of  Ha- 
drian at  Athens  the  arch  is  still  in  the 
same  relative  position  in  regard  to  the 
columns,  but  the  impost  is  made  into  a 
positive  and  very  rich  capital,  and  the 
jamb  converted  into  a pier  or  pilaster 
with  a separate  base ; the  arch  also  itself 
rises  so  high  as  to  cut  into  the  architrave 
of  the  entablature.  At  the  Aqueduct  of 
Hadrian  at  Athens  the  arch  springs  from 
the  architrave  of  the  columns.  In  short, 
the  arch,  from  being  at  first  quite  inde- 
pendent of  and  subordinate  to  the  column 
and  entablature,  gradually  encroached 
upon  them,  and  finally  usurped  the  place 
of  the  latter  altogether,  and  sprung  at 
once  from  the  capital,  as  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

u It  occurs  at  Barnack,  and  Barton  on 


the  Humber,  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
Saxon  woi'k,  and  in  the  convent  of  Lorsch 
in  Germany,  said  by  Moller  to  be  of  the 
eighth  century,  but  having  more  the  ap- 
peai*ance  of  Roman  work.  It  occurs  also 
in  Norwich  cathedral,  Haddiscoe  church, 
Norfolk,  HeiTingfleet  church,  Suffolk,  in 
undoubted  Norman  work,  and  in  St. 
Ethelbei't’s  tower,  formerly  at  Canter- 
bury. At  Kii'kstall  Abbey  is  an  opening 
in  a wall  with  an  arch  of  this  form  with- 
out mouldings.  In  Hereford  cathedral 
there  are  several  arches  of  this  form, 
which  are  clearly  of  tbe  13th  century, 
•with  the  characteristic  tooth  ornament. 
The  ventilating  apertures  in  the  gables 
of  Merton  college  chapel  have  arches  of 
this  form : at  Hagley  church  is  a piscina 
of  the  Decorated  style  under  an  arch  of 
this  form. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  form 
of  the  arch  is  so  often  dictated  by  con- 
venience, arising  fi-om  the  situation,  that 
it  is  never  a safe  guide  in  judging  of  the 
age  of  a building : even  round-headed 
arches  were  occasionally  used  at  all  pe- 
riods, during  the  pi’evalence  of  the  pointed 
style,  in  any  particular  situation  which 
rendered  this  form  more  convenient. 
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The  horse-shoe  arch  is  of  three  descriptions, — the  Moorish, 
in  which  the  curve  is  continued,  (fig.  5.)  the  common  horse-shoe, 
(fig.  6.)  which  resembles  the  stilted  round  arch,  (fig.  8.)  but 
that  the  stilts  are  inclined  inwards,  instead  of  being  perpen- 
dicular, but  this  may  frequently  arise  from  settlement ; these 
are  found  occasionally  in  the  Late  Norman  or  Transition  build- 
ings of  the  twelfth  century ; both  these  may  be  considered  as 
varieties  of  the  round-headed  arch.  The  third  variety  of  the 
horse-shoe  arch  is  pointed  (fig.  7.) ; this  is  sometimes  found  in 
Gothic  architecture,  but  is  principally  confined  to  Moorish 
examples. 

5 6 7 


Trefoiled  arches  (figs.  8,  9,  and  14.)  occur  frequently  in  the 
Early  English  style,  but  generally  over  niches,  or  small  open- 
ings. It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Willis,  that  the  variety  (fig.  9.)  is 
the  Saracenic  mode  of  treating  foiled  arches.  Another  variety, 
with  a square  or  flat  top,  called  the  square-headed  trefoil, 
(fig.  10.)  frequently  occurs  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and 
sometimes  in  the  15th.z 


8 9 10 


The  pointed  arch  ( Fr . arc  aigu,  Ital.  arco  acuto,  Ger. 
bogeti,)  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  several  distinct  varie- 
ties: the  obtusely-pointed  or  drop  arch  (fig.  11.),  which  we  so 


11  12  13 


z It  occurs  over  a small  door  in  the  thirteenth  century,  both  in  this  coun- 
belfry of  Winchester  cathedral  in  late  try,  and  on  the  continent,  usually  over 
Norman  work ; and  at  Elkstone,  Glou-  small  openings,  and  frequently  cut  out 
ces  ter  shire ; in  Westminster  Abbey,  Salis-  of  a single  stone,  but  not  always  so. 
bury  cathedral,  and  frequently  in  the 
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frequently  find  combined  with  all  the  other  features  of  Norman 
architecture  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  is  probably 
the  earliest,  though  it  is  also  commonly  used  in  buildings  of 
later  date.  The  acutely-pointed,  or  lancet,  (fig.  12.)  is  found 
generally  in  the  13th  century,  but  frequently  also  in  the  14th, 
and  sometimes  at  a later  period.  The  equilateral  (fig.  13.)  is 
considered  as  the  best  proportioned  pointed 
arch,  and  is  commonly  found  in  the  Early 
English  and  Decorated  styles.  The  pointed 
trefoil  (fig.  14.)  is  chiefly  used  during  the 
Early  English  period,  usually  over  doors,  niches, 
or  ornamented  panels,  and  small  spaces.  It 
occurs  in  Rochester  cathedral  early  in  the 
13th  century.  The  ogee  (fig.  15.)  was  also  in- 
troduced early  in  the  14th  century,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  occasionally  till  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth b.  The  four-centred  arch  (fig.  16.)  was  intro- 
duced soon  after  the  middle  of  the  15th  century c,  and  was 
generally  prevalent  from  that  time  till  the  expiration  of  Gothic 
architecture.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  we  frequently  find 
the  sides  of  this  arch  so  flattened  as  to  become  nearly  straight 
lines,  with  a slight  curve  at  the  junction  with  the  impost, 
(fig.  17.)  Soon  after  this  the  round  arch  was  again  introduced, 
and  square-headed  openings  were  commonly  used.  In  the  period 
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corresponding  to  our  Late  Perpendicular  or  Tudor 
era,  we  find  on  the  continent  several  varieties  of 
arches  which  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  this 
country — the  three-centred,  (fig.  18.)  and  a hori- 
zontal line  arched  at  the  ends,  (fig.  1 9.)  — the  seg- 
ment (fig.  20.)  and  the  pointed  segment  (fig.  21.) — 
the  ellipse  (fig.  22.) 

b This  form  is  often  found  over  De-  c It  was  used  in  some  cases,  not  as  a 
corated  tombs  of  a large  size.  A church  fashion,  hut  for  convenience,  in  the  14th 
at  Nancy  has  the  door-arch  of  this  shape,  century,  as  at  Glastonbury  Abbey  Barn, 
but  this  is  a singular  instance.  and  Wardour  Castle. 
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There  are  also  pointed  arches  formed 
by  parabolic  curves,  and  from  three  cen- 
tres, but  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  common  four-centred  arches  by  a very 
practised  eye,  and  they  are  hardly  worth 
particularizing d.  The  cinquefoil,  (fig.  23.) 
and  multifoil,  (fig.  24.)  are  also  considered 
by  Mr.  Willis  as  forms  of  the  arch,  but  are 
found  only  in  decoration,  and  chiefly  in 
windows:  he  also  enumerates  some  other 
varieties,  but  they  appear  to  be  confined  to 
the  Italian  Gothic. 

Arch  of  Construction.  See  Discharging  Arch. 

Arch-buttress,  or  Flying-buttress,  \Fr.  Arc-boutant,]  a boldly 
projecting  buttress,  with  an  opening  under  it,  forming  an  arch ; 
frequently  springing  over  the  roof  of  an  aisle,  abutting  against 
the  wall  of  the  clerestory,  and  supporting  the  roof  of  the 
nave : also  sometimes  applied  to  the  support  of  a spire,  and 
in  other  situations.  Flying-buttresses  were  first  used  in  the 
13th  century. 

cor0  of  stone,  fotti)  an  arc!)  fmttant.” 

William  of  Worcester’s  Itinerary. 

“ And  either  of  the  said  isles  shall  have  six  mighty  arches  butting 

“ on  either  side  of  the  clere-story.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay  Church. 


d There  is  also  what  is  called  a flat 
arch,  formed  of  several  stones  dovetailed 
together : this  is  used  in  early  times,  and 
is  frequently  put  together  with  consider- 
able ingenuity.  At  Conisburg  in  York- 
shire the  fireplaces  have  flat  arches,  the 
stones  of  which  are  cut  of  a particular 
form  (see  Plate  40.),  which  is  not  an 
uncommon  mode,  and  one  which  occurs 
also  in  segmental  arches  in  Normandy: 
the  arch  over  the  opening  of  the  great 


west  door  of  Rochester  cathedral  is  formed 
of  stones  cut  in  a different  form,  some- 
what like  the  fireplace  in  Edlingham 
Castle  (Plate  41.);  and  this  is  also  used 
in  segmental  arches  in  Normandy.  The 
fireplaces  in  the  bishop  of  Soissons’  palace 
(a  ruin)  at  Septmons  have  flat  arches  on 
the  same  principle,  but  the  joints  of  the 
stones  of  some  of  them  are  much  more 
complicated. 
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ARCHITRAVE— ASHLAR. 


Architrave  [Lat.  Supercilium,  Trabes,  Fr.  Architrave,  Ital. 
Architrave,  Ger.  UnfcrMfctt,  ipauptfealfcn,],  the  lowest  member  of 
the  entablature,  resting  immediately  on  the  abacus  of  the  capi- 
tal : also  the  ornamental  moulding  running  round  the  exterior 
curve  of  an  arch : and  hence  applied  to  the  mouldings  round 
the  openings  of  doors  or  windows. 

Archivolt,  glrclnbault,  [Fr.  Archivolt,  Douelle,  Ital.  Archi- 
volto,  Ger.  ^cfturfrogcn,],  the  interior  curve  of  an  arch,  from 
impost  to  impost.  The  archivolt  is  sometimes  quite  plain,  with 
square  edges,  in  which  case  the  term  soffit  is  applicable  to  the 
flat  under-surface  of  the  arch:  this  is  generally  used  in  the 
Roman,  and  debased  Roman,  or  Romanesque  style,  including 
those  buildings  which  in  this  country  are  considered  as  Saxon, 
and  in  very  early  Norman  examples,  as  the  White  Chapel  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  &c. : in  the  less  early  specimens  of 
Norman  work  it  usually  has  the  edges  chamfered  off.  In  late 
Norman,  and  in  the  Gothic  styles,  it  is  also  frequently  divided 
into  two  or  three  parts,  with  a bold  projection  to  each,  which 
may  be  considered  as  “ a number  of  concentric  arch- ways  placed 
“ within  and  behind  each  other and  in  this  view  Mr.  Willis 
calls  the  whole  “ a compound  arch such  arches  are  usually 
called  Recessed  Arches,  and  when  there  are  two  divisions,  the 
arch  is  said  to  be  doubly  recessed ; or  it  may  be  trebly  or  more 
often  recessed,  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Each  of  these  divisions 
may  either  be  left  plain,  with  square  edges,  or  have  the  edges 
chamfered,  or  be  ornamented  with  its  separate  set  of  mouldings, 
varying  with  each  change  of  style : in  the  later  styles  the  divi- 
sions are  not  always  so  distinct,  but  appear  more  like  a succes- 
sion of  mouldings  arranged  on  a slanting  surface. 

Ardoises,  Fr.  See  Slates. 

Arena  [Fr.  Arene,  Ital.  and  Sp.  Arena,  Ger.  $ampfpla&,], 
the  grand  area  or  floor  of  an  amphitheatre  : sometimes  applied 
to  the  amphitheatre  itself ; also  to  the  body  of  a church. 

Armarium,  Almarium.  See  Almery. 

Arris,  the  sharp  edge  or  angle  in  which  two  sides  or  surfaces 
meet. 

Ashlar,  &d)dor  Stealer,  Ml)elcre,  Mure,  Mlcr,  £ld)lere, 
3E<stlar,  [Fr.  Pierre-de-taillc,  Ital.  Pietre  quadrati,]  hewn  stone 
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used  for  the  facings  of  walls.  “ Clene  hewen  Ashler”  is  fre- 
quently specified  in  ancient  contracts  for  building,  in  contra- 
distinction to  unhewn  stone. 

“ A course  of  Aschelere.”  Contract  for  Catterick  Church. 

“ With  clene  hewen  Ashlar  altogether  in  the  outer  side,  and  all  the 
“ inner  side  of  rough  stone,  except  the  bench  tables,”  &c. 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay  Church. 

“ There  is  Achlers  redie  hewen,  and  other  fitting  stuff  redie  gotten 
“ in  the  Quarrel,  that  nigh  hand  will  fynyshe  the  said  four 
“ towrs  being  bulwarks,  or  at  the  lest  will  fynyshe  thre  of 
u them.” 

State  of  Norham  Castle  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Archseol.  vol.  17- 

Aspersorium,  the  stoup,  or  holy  water  basin.  In  the  accounts 
of  All  Souls’  college,  Oxford,  in  1458,  there  is  a charge,  “ pro 
“ lapidibus  ad  aspersorium  in  introitu  ecclesise the  remains 
of  which  may  still  be  seen.  It  appears  from  the  will  of  T.  Beau- 
fort, duke  of  Exeter  1426,  that  the  name  of  Aspersorium  was 
applied  not  only  to  the  stoup  itself,  but  also  to  the  sprinkle 
which  was  placed  in  it.  See  Stoup. 

Asseres,  spars,  or  perhaps,  occasionally,  laths  of  wood  for  the 
roof  of  a building.  Asser  has  been  generally  considered  to  be 
the  name  of  a board , but  the  two  are  evidently  distinct  things. 
(Raine.) 

“ Et  solvit  pro  M M M asseribus  emptis  de  Johanne  Barlay  de  Chop- 
“ well,  unacum  cariagio,  xxviijs.” 

Asseri,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  dentels. 

Astragal  \Fr.  Astragale,  Ital . Astragala,  Ger.  um  etne 
©aule,],  a small  semi-circular  moulding  or  bead,  either  encircling 
a column,  or  in  other  situations. 

Asticciuoli,  Ital.  See  Transtra. 

Atlantes,  male  figures  used  in  the  place  of  columns,  to  sup- 
port entablatures,  &c. : so  called  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the 
Romans,  Telamones. 

Atrium  [Fr.  Cour,  Ital.  Cortile,  Ger.  £>er  fpof,],  the  hall  or 
principal  apartment  in  the  houses  of  the  antients,  usually  en- 
tered by  a short  passage  direct  from  the  principal  outer  door, 
with  the  other  apartments  arranged  around  and  beyond  it. 
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ATRIUM— BALDACCHINO. 


Atria  were  occasionally  entirely  covered,  but  were  generally 
left  open  in  the  middle,  with  the  roof  sloping  inwards  so  as  to 
throw  the  water  into  a basin  or  reservoir  formed  in  the  floor 
to  receive  it.  This  was  the  most  common  form,  but  some- 
times the  roof  was  made  to  slope  outwards  so  as  to  throw  the 
water  away  from  the  centre.  They  were  called  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  roof,  and  the 
number  of  columns  to  support  it.  The  Atrium  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Cavaedium.  This  term  is  also  applied  by 
the  middle-age  writers  to  the  Galilee,  or  great  western  porch 
of  a church. 

Attic  [Fr.  Attique,  Ital.  Attico,  Ger.  5lhtfd),],  a low  story 
above  an  entablature,  or  above  a cornice,  which  limits  the 
height  of  the  main  part  of  an  elevation : it  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  Roman  and  Italian  styles. 

Auditorium  [Fr.  Auditoire,  Ital.  Auditorio,  Ger.  Jporfaal,}, 
the  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  where  the  people  assemble  to 
hear  sermons. 

Avenue,  a long  narrow  passage  from  one  part  of  a building 
to  another. 

Backs,  in  carpentry,  the  principal  rafters  of  a roof.  See 
Roof. 

Badigeon,  Fr.,  Lime- wash,  including  white- wash,  yellow-wash, 
stone- wash,  brown- wash,  black- wash,  &c. 

Badigeonage,  Ft.,  Plaster-work.  See  Pargetting. 

Bailey,  Bail,  [Lot.  Ballium,  Fr.  Bailie.]  This  was  a name 
given  to  the  courts  of  a castle  formed  by  the  spaces  between 
the  circuits  of  walls  or  defences  which  surrounded  the  keep : 
sometimes  there  were  two  or  three  of  these  courts  between  the 
outer  wall  and  the  keep,  divided  from  each  other  by  embattled 
walls.  The  name  is  frequently  retained  long  after  the  castle 
itself  has  disappeared ; as  the  old  Bailey  in  London,  the  Bailey 
in  Oxford. 

Balcony  [Fr.  Balcon,  Ital.  Balcon,  Ger.  Lilian,  23alfonc,  ©oiler,], 
a projecting  gallery  in  front  of  a window,  supported  by  consoles, 
brackets,  cantelivers,  or  pillars,  frequently  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade. 

Baldacchino,  Ital.  See  Canopy. 
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York,  interior. 


Balistraria,  Arbalestina,  Arbaliste- 
ria,  a cruciform  aperture  in  the  walls  of 
a fortress,  through  which  cross-bowmen 
discharged  their  arrows:  also  the  room 
wherein  the  balistre , or  cross-bows,  were 
deposited.  Also  a turret,  in  which  an 
archer  was  stationed,  projecting  from  the 
parapet,  or  from  the  face  of  the  building. 

These  turrets  are  extremely  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  not  only 
in  fortresses,  but  at  the  angles  of  houses 
in  the  streets  of  a town,  and  in  other 
situations,  where  the  turbulence  of  the 
times  had  rendered  them  a necessary 
precaution.  They  are  also  common  in 
the  border  countries  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  are  commonly  called  Bar- 
tizan. 

f23alfcn,  Ger.  See  Beam. 

Ball-flower,  an  ornament  resembling  a ball  placed  in  a cir- 
cular flower,  the  three  petals  of  which  form  a cup 
round  it : this  ornament  is  usually  found  inserted  «<* 
in  a hollow  moulding,  and  is  generally  characteristic  ^ 
of  the  Decorated  style  of  the  14th  century ; but 
it  sometimes  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  buildings  of  the  13th 
century,  or  Early  English  style,  as  in  the  west  front  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  tooth-ornament: 
it  is  however  rarely  found  until  very  late  in  that  style.  It  is 
the  prevailing  ornament  at  Hereford,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  west  end  of  Grantham;  in  all  these  in- 
stances in  pure  Decorated  work. 

Balneum,  a term  applied  to  a set  of  private  baths  among 
the  antients,  as  thermae  was  to  the  public. 

Baluster  [Lot.  Columella,  Fr.  Ballustre,  Ital.  Balaustro,  Ger. 
(Manner,],  corruptly  banister,  a small  pillar  usually  made  circular, 
and  swelling  towards  the  bottom,  commonly  used  in  a balustrade. 

Balustrade  [Lot.  Pluteum,  Fr.  Balustrade,  Ital.  Balaustrata, 
Ger.  33ruftlcj)ne,  23alufirabe,] , a range  of  small  balusters  support- 
ing a coping  or  cornice,  and  forming  a parapet  or  enclosure. 
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BAND— BARTIZAN. 


Band  \Lat.  Fascia,  Fr.  Bande,  Ital.  and  Sp.  Benda,  Ger. 
Sdfie,],  a low,  flat,  or  square  moulding : also  the  round  mould- 
ing, or  suit  of  mouldings,  which  encircles  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
in  the  Early  English  style.  This  term  is  also  used  for  the 
tablet  or  stringcourse  round  a tower,  or  other  part  of  a build- 
ing, as  a band  of  quatrefoils  or  other  ornaments. 

Bandelette,  Fr.  \Lat.  Tsenia,  Ital . Fasciuola,  Ger.  Slldne- 
Iciffe,],  a diminutive  of  the  foregoing. 

Baptistery,  sometimes  a separate  building,  sometimes  the 
part  of  a church  in  which  baptism  was  performed  by  immersion  : 
or  merely  the  shrine  to  contain  the  font;  as  at  Luton,  Bed- 
fordshire. 

Baptisterium  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  cold  water  bath  found 
under  the  portico  in  some  one  of  the  open  courts  of  the  private 
houses  of  the  Romans. 

Barbican,  Barbgtan,  [Fr.  Barbacane,  Ital.  Barbacane,]  a kind 
of  watch-tower:  also  an  advanced  work  before  the  orate  of  a 
castle  or  fortified  town;  or  any  out-work  at  a short  distance 
from  the  main  works,  as  at  York.  Mr.  Planch e considers  that 
this  term  was  also  used  for  a projection  over  the  crenelles 
or  openings  in  a battlemented  parapet,  for  the  protection  of 
the  archers e. 

Bardeau,  Fr.  See  Shingle. 

Bares,  those  parts  of  an  image  which  represent  the  bare  flesh. 

“ To  make  the  images,  and  hands  and  all  other  bares  of  the  said 
“ images,  in  most  quick  and  fair  wise.” 

Contract  for  the  Monument  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Barge-board,  Berge-board,  Verge-board,  or  Parge-board,  a 
board  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  gables  of  timber  houses,  to  hide 
the  ends  of  the  projecting  timbers  of  the  roof,  and  throw  off 
the  wet:  generally  richly  carved,  and  very  ornamental.  We 
occasionally  find  them  of  the  14th  century:  those  of  the  15th 
and  16th  are  not  uncommon.  See  Gable. 

Bartizan,  Bartt^nc,  the  small  overhanging  turrets  which  pro- 
ject from  the  angles  on  the  top  of  a square  tower,  or  from  the 
parapet  or  other  parts  of  a building.  See  Balistraria. 


e It  was  the  badge  of  Anthony,  bastard  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Planch^,  in  the 
of  Burgundy.  See  an  interesting  letter  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  1830. 
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Base  [ Lat . Basis,  Spirse,  Fr.  Base,  Ital.  Base,  Sp.  Basa, 
Ger.  33ajB,  ©eflefl,],  the  lower  part  of  a pillar,  wall,  &c.;  the 
division  of  a column  below  the  shaft,  and  on  which  it  stands  : 
it  is  divided  into  the  plinth  and  mouldings.  The  Grecian  Doric 
columns  have  no  bases : the  Tuscan  base  is  half  a diameter 
in  height,  and  consists  of  a single  plain  torus : the  proper  base 
of  the  Roman  Doric  consists  of  one  torus  and  an  astragal ; but 
in  some  instances  a plinth  and  simple  fillet  is  used ; in  others 
the  attic  base,  consisting  of  a plinth,  lower  torus,  scotia,  and 
upper  torus,  with  fillets  between  them:  the  bases  used  in  the 
Ionic  order  are  very  various,  but  the  attic  base  is  very  often 
used,  and,  with  an  astragal  added  above  the  upper  torus,  forms 
a beautiful  and  appropriate  base  for  this  order : the  base  most 
used  for  the  Corinthian  order  consists  of  two  tori  and  two 
scotirn,  divided  by  two  astragals ; but  the  attic  base,  and  several 
other  varieties,  also  occur:  the  base  of  the  Composite  order 
differs  very  little  from  the  Corinthian f. 

In  the  Norman  style  several  varieties  of  bases  are  used, 
according  as  the  pillar  is  square,  octagonal,  or  round : when 
round,  they  generally  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  Doric,  or  Tuscan ; the  plinth  is  large  and  massive,  some- 
times double,  resembling  two  steps  with  the  edge  of  the  lower 
sloped  off;  on  the  angles  of  the  plinth  there  are  frequently 
ornaments  resembling  tongues,  as  at  Rochester  and  Stockburyg, 
sometimes  of  other  forms,  as  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford. 

In  the  Early  English  style  the  bases  are  frequently  near 
approaches  to  the  Grecian  Attic  base,  as  at  Paul’s  Cray ; the 
reversed  ogee  is  also  sometimes  employed : it  is  still  frequently 
placed  on  a square  plinth. 

In  the  Decorated  style  the  bases  mostly  consist  of  the  reversed 
ogee,  but  other  mouldings  are  often  added,  and  the  ogee  made 
in  faces : the  plinth  is  no  longer  square,  but  follows  the  form 
of  the  pillar,  whether  round,  octagon,  or  diamond  shaped. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  bases  have  generally  many 
mouldings,  repetitions  of  ogees  are  mostly  used,  intermixed  with 
hollows  or  straight  slopes : they  are  usually  stilted,  that  is, 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  as  at  Piddleton,  and 
St.  Mary’s,  Oxford. 

See  Plate  11.  g Plate  12. 
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BASEMENT— BATTER. 


Basement,  [ Fr . Soubasement,  Ital.  Basamento,]  the  lower 
story  or  floor  of  a building.  In  ordinary  houses  the  lower  story 
is  not  called  a basement  unless  partly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  larger  buildings,  in  which  an  architectural  arrange- 
ment is  introduced,  the  lower  story,  even  if  above  the  ground, 
is  called  a basement,  if  in  the  composition  it  serves  as  a pedestal 
or  substructure  for  the  main  order  of  the  architecture.  The 
word  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  to  signify  a Stylobate,  or 
almost  any  sort  of  substructure. 

Base- mouldings,  projecting 

mouldings  placed  above  the 
plinth  of  a building. 

Base-court  [Fr.  Basse-cour],  the  stable-yard,  or  servants1 
court,  distinguished  from  the  principal  quadrangle,  or  court 
of  lodgings. 

“ Into  the  base-courte  she  dyd  me  then  lede.”  S.  Hawes. 

Basilica,  [Fr.  Basilique,  Ital.  and  Sp.  Basilica,]  the  name 
applied  by  the  Romans  to  their  public  halls,  either  of  justice, 
of  exchange,  or  other  business.  Many  of  these  buildings  were 
afterwards  converted  into  Christian  churches  ; and  their  ground- 
plan  was  generally  followed  in  all  the  early  churches,  which 
also  long  retained  the  name. 

Basso-relievo,  sculptured  work  projecting  less  than  half  its 
proper  proportion  from  a flat  surface : when  full  half  it  is  called 
Mezzo-relievo ; when  nearly  detached  from  the  back  ground, 
Alto-relievo. 

Bastile,  a fortress  used  for  securing  prisoners.  They  were 
numerous  in  England  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans. 

Bastion,  a rampart  or  bulwark  projecting  from  the  face  of 
a fortification. 

Bastone,  Ital.  See  Torus. 

Batter,  a term  applied  to  walls  built  out  of  the  upright,  or 
gently  sloping  inwards ; for  example,  the  towers  of  the  Castle, 
and  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  Oxford,  both  batter , that  is,  they  are 
smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  the  walls  all  leaning 
inwards.  Wharf  walls,  and  walls  built  to  support  embankments 
and  fortifications,  generally  batter. 
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Battlements,  lEmbattatlmenL  Bateling,  [Lat.  Pinnae,  Fr.  Cre- 
naux,  Ital.  Merli,  Ger.  gtmtcn,], 
a notched  or  indented  parapet, 
sometimes  panelled,  or  pierced, 
or  divided  into  openings,  called 
embrasures:  originally  military, 
but  afterwards  used  freely  in 
ecclesiastical  work,  both  on  para- 
pets, and  as  an  ornament  on  the  transoms  of  windows,  &c. 
See  Parapet. 

“ With  a square  embattailment  therupon.” 

**  To  the  full  hight  of  the  highest  of  the  fynials  and  bataylment  of 
“ the  seyd  body.  Contract  for  Fotheringhay  Church. 

Bay  [Fr.  Baye,  Ital.  Baia,  Ger.  ^IbtbcUung,] , the  quadran- 
gular space  between  the  principal  divisions  of  a groined  roof, 
over  which  a pair  of  diagonal  ribs  extend,  resting  on  the  four 
angles : this  term  is  also  used  for  the  horizontal  space  between 
two  principal  beams  of  a timber  roof ; and  for  the  division  of 
a building  comprised  between  two  buttresses.  Also  the  part 
of  a window  included  between  the  mullions,  often  called  a day , 
or  light.  Mr.  Whewell  uses  the  term  “ compartment”  instead 
of  hay . 

Bay-window  [Ger.  ^Ogcnfcnjter],  a projecting  window,  rising 
from  the  ground  or  basement,  in  a semi-octagon,  semi-hexagon, 
or  polygonal  form,  but  always  straight-sided : a bow- window  is 
always  a segment  of  a circle ; an  oriel  window  is  supported  on 
a kind  of  bracket,  and  is  usually  on  the  first  floor,  most  fre- 
quently over  a gateway.  These  distinctions  are  little  attended 
to  in  practice;  the  terms  are  commonly  used  as  synonymous 
even  by  authors  of  reputation,  and  usually  careful  in  their 
expressions.  Some  of  these  windows,  in  pure  Gothic  times, 
were  rectangular  projections,  and  some  in  Elizabethan  times, 
or  earlier,  are  circular,  as  at  Thornbury  Castle. 

“ Wttb  bag=fotntiofoS,  gootilg  as  mag  be  thought.” 

Chaucer’s  Poem  of  the  Assemble  of  Ladies. 

“ Domus  presbyterorum  cum  4 Baywyndowes  de  frestone.” 

William  of  Worcester,  p.  196. 
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Bead,  a small  round  moulding  in  Grecian  architecture f:  this 
is  sometimes  cut  to  represent  a row  of  beads,  and  is  called  by 
the  same  name. 

Beam,  \_Lat.  Tignum,  Fr.  Poutre,  Ital.  Trave,  Ger.  fSalfetu] 
In  carpentry  it  has  various  names,  according  to  the  situation, 
and  whether  it  performs  the  office  of  a tie  or  straining-piece,  in 
a truss,  or  framework ; a beam  acting  as  a tie,  of  which  de- 
scription is  always  the  lowest,  is  called  a tie  or  tye-beam , or 
binding-beam ; a beam  extending  above  the  tie-beam , between  a 
pair  of  principal  rafters,  is  called  a collar-beam , or  simply  a collar , 
or  straining-beam ; when  a beam  terminates  the  upper  part  of 
a truss  it  is  called  a camber-beam : beams  placed  above  the 
tie-beam , between  a pair  of  posts,  are  called  straining-beams . 
See  Roof. 

“ And  every  byndyng  beme  yn  thiknesse  ix.  ynch.” 

Indenture  at  Salisbury,  1445. 


Bed-mould,  that  part  of  a cornice  which  is  below  the  corona. 

93eleud)tun<p  Ger.  See  Window. 

Belfry  [Fr.  Beffroi,  Ital.  Campanile,  Ger.  ©lodknffwrm,],  a 
bell-tower,  or  campanile ; sometimes  detached  from  the  church, 
as  at  Evesham,  Berkeley,  &c.  &c.  This  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  ringers’  room,  or  that  from  which  the  bells  are 
rung,  sometimes  to  the  bell-room,  or  that  in  which  the  bells 
are  hung. 

Bell,  [Fr.  Vase,  Ital.  Campana,]  the 
body  of  a Corinthian  or  Composite  capi- 
tal, supposing  the  foliage  stripped  off; 
applied  also  to  the  Early  English,  and 
other  capitals  which  in  any  degree  par- 
take of  the  same  form. 

Bell-gable,  or  Bell-turretS;  in  small  churches  and  chapels 
of  various  periods  of  Gothic  architecture,  we  frequently  find  a 
kind  of  turret  placed  on  the  point  of  a gable  at  the  west  end, 
carrying  a bell,  or  sometimes  two  bells,  as  at  Glastonbury,  or 
even  three,  as  at  Badipole,  near  Weymouth.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  sancte-bell  turret,  which,  in  larger 
churches,  was  placed  on  the  gable  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave, 


f Plate  52,  fig.  9.  g See  Plate  89. 
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immediately  over  the  roodloft ; this  is  usually  much  smaller, 
and  was  intended  for  quite  a different  purpose,  namely,  to  con- 
tain the  small  tinkling  bell  which  gave  notice  of  the  elevation 
of  the  Host ; whereas  the  bell-turret  served  to  suspend  a much 
larger  bell,  for  summoning  the  congregation  to  assemble. 

Belt.  See  Stringcourse. 

Bema,  the  sanctuary,  or  chancel  of  a church.  See  Chancel. 

Belvedere,  a room  built  above  the  roof  of  an  edifice,  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  surrounding  country. 

Bench-table  [Fr.  Banc,  Ital.  Banco,  Ger.  23anf,],  the  low 
stone  bench  or  seat  round  the  walls  and  pillars  in  many 
churches. 

Benetier,  [Ital.  Benatura].  See  Stoup. 

Beryl,  a precious  stone : Mr.  Dallaway  supposes  it  to  have 
been  agate,  or  cornelian. 

“$J)e  flore  teas  pabcti  tottf)  13cran  cTariftcU.” 

S.  Hawes’s  Tower  of  Doctrine,  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 


“ 'gill  teas  of  stone  of  fcernll. 

Ifiotf;  tfje  castle  antf  tfje  totnere, 

^ntt  eke  tfje  fyalle  antt  ebert)  botocre, 
SlUtfjout  pieces  or  joinings.” 

Chaucer. 


Bevel,  beveled  off,  sloped  off.  See  Chamfer . 

fBtlb,  Ger.  See  Image. 

Bilection  Mouldings,  those  surrounding  the  panels,  and  pro- 
jecting before  the  face  of  a door  or  gate. 

Billet  [Fr.  Billet],  an  ornament 
much  used  in  Norman  work,  con- 
sisting of  an  imitation  of  wooden 
billets,  or  small  pieces  of  stick, 
placed  alternately  with  open  spaces ; 
usually  in  a hollow  moulding. 

S3tttbe,  Ger.  See  Fascia  and  Fillet. 

Bisellius,  a chair,  or  rather  stool,  of  state,  appropriated  by 
the  Romans  to  the  use  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  persons 
of  distinction.  They  were  used  at  the  theatres,  and  probably 
also  at  other  public  assemblies.  At  the  theatres  those  who 
were  entitled  to  Bisellii  sat  within  the  orchestra,  separate  from 
the  mass  of  the  spectators.  These  seats  were  large  enough  to 
hold  two  persons,  but  were  never  occupied  by  more  than  one : 


Bingham  Priory,  Norfolk. 
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they  differed  in  height,  but  all  were  used  with  a footstool  called 
scabellum , and  this  footstool  was  made  with  one  or  more  steps, 
as  required  to  suit  the  height  of  the  Bisellius. 

Blocking-course,  the  plain  course  of  stone  which 
surmounts  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  a Greek  or 
Roman  building:  also  a course  of  stone  or  brick 
forming  a projecting  line  without  mouldings  at  the 

base  of  a building.  A, Blocking-course. 

o t>,  Cornice. 

S30QCtt,  Ger.  See  Arch. 

Boiserie,  Fr .,  Woodwork.  See  Wainscot  and  Screen. 

Bonders,  Bond-stones,  Binding-stones,  Through-stones,  \Ger. 
£3tn5er)lehK,]  are  used  where  rough  stone  walls  are  bound  with 
cut  stone,  and  are  inserted  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  the  facing  to  the  backing,  or  rough  stone  wall  behind 
it.  See  Perpent-stone. 

Boss  {Lat.  Nodus,  Fr.  Bosse,  Bossette,  Ital.  Gobba,  Ger. 
95utffl/],  an  ornament  placed  at 
the  intersection  of  the  ribs  or 
groins  in  vaulted  or  in  flat  roofs : 
it  is  frequently  richly  sculptured 
with  armorial  bearings,  or  other 
devices.  Any  round  projecting 
ball  or  knob  of  foliage  &c.  is  also 
called  a Boss,  whether  uncon- 
nected with  any  thing  else,  or 
stopping  the  end  of  a label  or 
other  moulding.  In  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  especially  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII., 
the  place  of  the  boss  in  groined  roofs  is  frequently  supplied  by 
a pendant h. 

Bossage,  Fr .,  rusticated  work.  See  Rustic. 

Boultin,  Fr.,  the  ovolo  or  quarter-round  moulding. 

Bouquet,  Fr .,  a term  adopted  from  the  French  for  a finial. 

Boutoir,  Fr.  See  Buttress. 

Bow,  that  part  of  a building  which  projects  in  a semi- 
circular form. 

Bow-window.  See  Bay-window. 


h See  Plate  13. 
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Bower,  I^ofore,  the  ladies’  chamber,  or  parlour,  in  ancient 
castles  and  mansions.  These  rooms  were  generally  small  in 
size,  but  very  richly  decorated,  and  had  usually  projecting,  or 
bay  windows.  Also,  any  bowed  or  arched  room : a dwelling 
in  general. 

“ ^Inti  eta  tf)c  ball  anti  tberp  bototre.” 

Chaucer.  Boke  of  Fame. 

tfjen  rose  fatr  linnets  father, 

®toa  tours  or  it  tocr  tian, 

^nti  ty  is  gane  into  tljc  fcotoer 
(Herein  fair  'linnet  Ian.” 

Ballad  of  Lord  Thomas,  &c.  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Bowre- window,  chamber  window. — Percy.  Whence  perhaps 
Bow-window. 

Bowtells,  touted#,  or  33oltdlg,  the  shafts  of  a clustered  pillar  : 
also  used  for  any  plain  round  moulding,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  staff  of  an  arrow  or  bolt.  Perhaps  also  used  for  the 
horizontal  bars,  or  transoms. 

44  A Bowtelle 44  A Boutell 44  A Grete  Bowtelle? 

William  of  Worcester,  pp.  220.  269. 

“ The  windows  of  free  stone shal  no  bowdels  haf  at  all.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

Braces  [Lat.  Capreoli,  Fr.  Contresiches,  Ital.  Razze,  Ger. 
©frebdwnber,],  the  name  given  to  the  timbers  of  a roof  which 
serve  to  strut  or  prop  the  backs,  or  principal  rafters,  into  which 
the  upper  ends  are  framed,  the  lower  ends  being  framed  into 
the  foot  of  the  king-post,  (or  queen-post,  as  the  case  may  be.) 
The  braces  are  sometimes  called  struts *. 

Bracket  k [Fr.  Tasseau,  Console,  Ital.  Bec- 
catella,  Bracchiere,  Ger.  Unferla^e,  Stlammer,], 
an  ornamental  projection  from  the  face  of  a 
wall,  to  support  statues,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
merely  for  the  lights  to  stand  upon,  that  were 
usually  kept  burning  in  honour  of  any  favorite 
saint ; one  or  two  being  frequently  placed  near 
an  altar,  for  that  purpose1.  It  is  not  very 

i The  whole  frame,  of  which  the  braces  1 In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
form  a part,  is  called  a truss ; the  term  head  of  that  king,  and  of  his  queen  Phi- 

will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  refer-  lippa,  were  often  used  as  brackets,  as  in 

ring  to  the  diagram  under  the  word  St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford,  Plate  14  : and  the 
Roof.  practice  of  using  crowned  heads,  usually 

k Plate  14.  those  of  the  reigning  sovereigns,  as 
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easy  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  a bracket  from  a corbel : in  some 
cases,  indeed,  one  name  is  as  correct  as  the  other. 

Brasses11,  monumental  slabs  of  brass  (latten)  much  used  in 
the  middle  ages,  with  effigies  carved  in  out- 
line upon  them,  which,  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  costumes  of  the  period  are  delineated, 
as  well  as  the  inscriptions  which  usually  accom- 
pany them,  are  very  valuable  for  ascertaining 
dates,  &c.  They  are  sometimes  enamelled,  espe- 
cially the  shields  of  arms.  Although  not  strictly 
architectural,  they  so  frequently  afford  im- 
portant illustrations  of  the  architecture  of  their 
period,  by  the  designs  of  canopies,  & c.  deli- 
neated on  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  mention.  They  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  nor  did  they  become  general  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century: 
the  effigies  are,  at  this  period,  commonly  sur- 
mounted by  arched  canopies,  ogee-shaped,  and 
crocketted,  of  the  same  kind  of  inlaid  work,  elaborately  graven. 
These  subsequently  vary,  according  to  the  style  of  the  age, 
generally  rather  preceding  than  following  it. 

Brattishing  [Lat.  Bretissementa] , a crest,  battlement,  or 
other  parapet. 

“ And  on  the  height  of  the  said  cover  (of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert, 

“ at  Durham)  from  end  to  end,  was  a most  fine  Brattishing 
“ of  carved  work,  cut  throughout  with  dragons,  fowls,  and  beasts, 

“ most  artificially  wrought/’  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

“ Et  supra  istras  fenestras  superiores  faciet  in  utroque  muro  ailours 
“ et  bretissementa  battellata  de  puro  achiler.” 

Contract  for  rebuilding  the  Dormitory  at  Durham,  1401, 

from  Raine’s  St.  Cuthbert. 

brackets  and  corbels,  is  by  no  means  n Plate  15. 

confined  to  his  reign,  although,  from  its  * Shewing  the  sacerdotal  vestments — 
great  length,  these  are  perhaps  more  nu-  1,1,  alb — 2,  stole — 3,  maniple — 4,  chesi- 
merous  than  any  others ; in  the  reign  of  ble.  This  engraving,  with  the  descrip- 
Henry  VII.  the  half-length  figure  of  an  tion  of  it,  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Bloxam’s 
angel  is  often  found  either  supporting  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  on 
an  image  in  a niche,  as  at  St.  Mary’s,  Monumental  Architecture,  with  his  kind 
Oxford,  or  in  other  situations  : this  some-  permission, 
times  occurs  also  in  earlier  work. 


TfTJ 


Effigy  of  a Priest  * in 
Stone  Church,  Kent, 
A.  D.  1408. 
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Bretise,  the  same  as  Bartizan. 

u A.  bretise  brade .”  Ritson’s  Metrical  Romances. 

Bretexed,  embattled. 

“ Every  tower  bretexed  was  so  clene 

Of  chose  stone,  that  were  far  asunder.”  Lydgate’s  Troy. 

Brest-summer,  Bressumer,  a beam  placed  in  front  of  a build- 
ing to  support  an  upper  wall.  It  is  distinguished  from  a lintel 
by  its  bearing  the  whole  superstructure  of  wall,  &c.  &c.  instead 
of  only  a small  portion  over  an  opening : thus  the  beam  over 
a common  shop-front,  which  carries  the  wall  of  the  house  above 
it,  is  a bressumer:  so  also  the  lower  beam  of  the  front  of 
a gallery,  &c.,  upon  which  the  gallery  front  is  supported. 

Brick,  [Lot.  Testa,  Fr.  Brique,  Ital.  Mattone,  Ger.  gicgcljldtt, 
^Olaucrflcm,  23a(fflem,  ^ranbftdn.]  The  art  of  making  brick  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  so  useful  and  simple  an  art  was  ever  lost ; although  many 
antiquaries,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a favorite  theory,  have 
conjectured  that  it  was  lost  in  this  country  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  until  the  twelfth  century.  The  existence  of  nume- 
rous remains  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  of  so  late  an  age,  such  as  Brixworth,  seem 
to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  theory  is  not  correct. 

Bridge  [Fr.  Pont,  Ital.  Ponte,  Ger.  £>te  33nicfe/],  a construc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  passing  over  a river  or  other  space : the 
extreme  supports  are  called  hutments  or  abutments ; the  solid 
parts  between  the  arches  are  called  piers,  and  the  fences  on 
the  sides  of  the  road  or  pathway,  parapets P. 

Broach,  an  old  English  term  for  a spire ; 
still  in  use  in  the  north  of  England,  as  Hessle- 
broach , &c. : and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  Leicestershire,  it  is  used  to  de- 
note a spire  springing  from  the  tower  without 
any  intermediate  parapet.  Mr.  Hope  frequently 
uses  the  term  for  the  corner  pyramidal  turrets, 
resembling  small  spires.  See  Spire. 

Horsley  Ch.,  Derbyshire. 

P Bridges  of  stone  or  brick  seem  to  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
have  been  first  used  by  the  Romans ; some  traces  of  them  have  been  found  in 
there  are  remains  of  many  of  their  bridges  this  country.  Of  the  bridges  of  the 
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fSrufffefme,  Ger.  See  Balustrade. 

33rufhtK’j)r,  Ger.  See  Parapet. 

jSurg,  Ger.,  a fortified  city  or  house.  See  Castle. 

Bursary,  the  place  for  receiving  and  paying  money  by  the 
Bursars,  or  officers  of  accounts,  in  religious  houses : the  office 
is  still  continued  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
scholars  or  exhibitioners  formerly  supported  at  the  universities 
by  the  different  monasteries,  were  also  called  Bursars. 

Buttery,  Butler’s  Pantry,  an  office  found  in  all  ancient 
halls,  colleges,  &c. 

Butments,  or  Abutments,  [AV.  Culees,  Ital.  Pilastri,]  lateral 
supports  or  props,  against  which  the  feet  of  arches  rest. 

Buttress,  Botrcsss,  <Botras,  <Botra»,  3tfotera$s#e,  [Lot.  Ortho- 
stata,  Fr.  Appui,  Boutoir,  Eperon,  Ital.  Puntello,  Ger. 
pfctler,  6tu£e,  ©eiwlfrpfctler,],  a projection  from  a wall  to  create 
additional  strength  and  support.  Norman  buttresses  have  more 
of  the  character  of  pilasters,  and  are  usually  flat,  without  breaks, 
and  with  very  little  projection but  the  use  of  the  vaulted 
roof  caused  a great  increase  in  the  strength  and  projection  of 
the  buttress,  which  first  became  graduated,  or  divided  into 
stages r,  then  open  or  perforated,  to  relieve  its  heavy  appearance 
without  diminishing  its  real  strength : and  this  soon  led  to  the 
Flying  Buttress s (Arc-boutant),  carried  across  by  an  arch  from 
one  wall  to  another ; thus  making  the  buttresses  of  the  side 
aisles  contribute  in  a very  essential  degree  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  nave,  choir,  Sec.1  These  began 
to  be  used  in  the  Early  English  style,  but  were 
not  common  until  a subsequent  period : the  most 
common  buttress  of  the  Early  English  style  is 
plain,  with  a considerably  bolder  projection  than 
the  Norman ; sometimes  divided  into  two  or  more 
stages,  and  terminating  in  a triangular  head,  with 
frequently  a small  cross,  flower,  or  other  orna- 
ment on  the  point,  but  rarely  amounting  to  a 

middle  ages  we  have  some  interesting  r Pottern,  Plate  16. 
specimens  still  remaining  in  an  entire  t The  flying  buttress  is  always  con- 
state, or  nearly  so  ; as  at  Croyland  in  nected  with  a stone  vault,  either  intended 
Lincolnshire,  Woolbridge,  Dorsetshire  ; or  executed,  and  is  sometimes  double,  as 
at  Salisbury,  Banbury,  &c.  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  some  of  the 

q As  at  St.  Mary’s,  Leicester,  and  foreign  cathedrals.  When  the  external 
Glastonbury,  Plate  16.  buttress  is  considered  inadequate  to  resist 


Duffield  Church, 
Derbyshire. 


s Plate  16. 
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pinnacle,  until  very  late  in  this  style.  In  the  Decorated  style 
various  buttresses  are  used,  but  all  worked  in  stages,  often  more 
or  less  ornamented,  frequently  with  niches,  Sec.  and  often  ter- 
minating in  pinnacles,  as  at  Gadsby,  Leicestershire.  The  corner 
buttresses  are  generally  set  diagonally,  as  in  the  beautiful 
Chapel  of  Edward  II.  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Oxford.  In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  buttresses  differ  little 
in  general  form  and  arrangement  from  the  Decorated ; but  the 
ornaments  of  the  buttresses  in  each  of  the  styles  partook  of 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  architecture,  and  varied  with  it : 
thus  in  the  later  specimens  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  but- 
tresses are  frequently  panelled,  as  at  St.  Lawrence,  Evesham, 
and  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford11. 

“ And  aither  of  the  said  Isles  shall  have  six  mighty  Botrasse.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ A body  Boterasse  and  a corner  Boterasse.” 

William  of  Worcester,  Itin.  p.  2G9. 

Byzantine  Architecture.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Architecture,  in  common  with  all  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
took  refuge  in  Byzantium  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  overrun 
by  barbarians,  and  from  thence  again  spread  over  different 
countries  as  they  became  more  settled  and  civilized.  Mr.  Hope 
has  also  shewn,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  that  the  Moham- 
medan mosques  were  borrowed  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
thus  the  architecture  of  Constantinople  spread  wherever  Islamism 
was  established,  from  India  to  Spain ; the  Arabian,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Moorish  styles  were  all  derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  plan  of  the  Grecian  or  Byzantine  churches  was  that  of 
the  Greek  cross,  with  a large  cupola  rising  from  the  centre, 
and  semi-cupolas  crowning  the  four  branches  of  the  cross.  The 
windows  were  either  circular  or  semi-circular,  and  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  cupolas.  The  arches  were  generally  semicircular, 
sometimes  segmental,  or  of  the  horse-shoe  form.  The  capitals 
of  columns  used  in  the  Greek  churches  were  little  more  than 
square  blocks,  tapered  downwards,  and  adorned  with  foliage 
or  basket  workx. 

the  thrust  of  the  flying  buttress  which  thrust  of  the  flying  buttress,  as  at  York, 
abuts  against  it,  it  is  surmounted  by  a Salisbury,  and  Chichester, 
lofty  and  heavy  pinnacle,  the  vertical  u Plate  17* 

weight  of  which  counteracts  the  lateral  x There  is  a striking  resemblance,  both 
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Cable-moulding,  a bead,  or  torus 
moulding  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
twisting  of  a rope,  much  used  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Norman 

Romsey  Church,  Hants. 

style. 

Cabling;  the  flutes  of  columns  in  classical  architecture  are 
said  to  be  cabled  when  they  are  partly  filled  by  cylinders ; these 
seldom  extend  higher  than  the  third  part  of  the  shaft. 

Caissons  [Fr.  Cassoons,  Ital.  Cassoni],  the  sunk  panels  in  flat 
or  vaulted  ceilings,  or  in  soffits. 

Calcidicum,  Lat.  (solaria  calcidica),  rooms  attached  to  a basi- 
lica or  other  large  building,  from  which  they  were  separated 
by  a partition. 

Calcinaccio,  Ital.  See  Bubble . 

Caldarium,  Lat.,  the  hot-room  or  vapour-bath  of  the  Romans 
in  their  bathing  establishments,  called  also  “ concamerata 
sudatio.” 

Camber-beam.  See  Beam. 

Camera,  Lat.  and  Ital.  See  Chamber  and  Boom. 

Caminus,  Lat.,  Camino,  Ital.  See  Chimney. 

Campana,  Lat.,  the  bell  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  See  Bell. 

Campanile,  a bell-tower ; sometimes  detached  from  the 
church,  but  more  frequently  attached  to  the  west  end  of  it : 
the  custom  of  hanging  the  bells  in  the  lantern  or  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  a cruciform  church,  or  between  the  nave  and 
chancel  of  an  oblong  one,  was  introduced  principally  after  the 
Reformation. 

Candelabrum,  Lat.,  a stand  for  a lamp,  commonly  of  bronze ; 
they  were  made  of  various  devices,  most  of  which  were  extremely 
chaste  and  elegant,  and  some  of  them  very  highly  enriched. 
The  most  common  form  was  a tall  and  light  stem,  either  orna- 
mented with  flutes  &c.,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a column, 
or  with  leaves  to  represent  the  stalks  of  a plant. 

Cannelures,  Fr.  See  Flutings , or  Cabling. 

Canopy  \_Lat . Umbraculum,  Fr.  Couronne,  Lambris,  Ital. 
Baldacchino,  Ger . Canape,],  an  ornamented  projection  over  doors 

in  form  and  in  detail,  to  the  Byzantine  through  whatever  channels  we  may  trace 
churches  in  the  early  churches  of  Ger-  its  course,  we  must  still  be  carried  back 
many,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  to  Byzantium, 
the  parent  of  Gothic  architecture  so  that 
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and  windows,  and  forming  the  heads  of 
niches.  Canopies  are  chiefly  used  in  the  two 
later  styles  of  Gothic,  although  they  some- 
times occur  in  the  Early  English.  Decorated 
canopies  are  sometimes  triangular,  sometimes 
of  an  ogee  form,  others  more  spiral,  and 
generally  richly  ornamented  with  crockets  and 
finials.  Perpendicular  canopies  are  of  endless 
variety;  late  in  the  style  they  are  generally  flat  at  the  top, 
and  either  battlemented,  or  with  a row  of  the  Tudor  flower 
in  place  of  a battlement,  but  sometimes  spiral,  with  slender 
pinnacles,  more  or  less  numerous2. 

Canted  ; when  the  angle  is  cut  off,  it  is  said  to  be  canted. 

Cantalivers,  trusses  placed  under  the  modillions  in  a frieze. 

Cantherii,  Lat.  See  Rafters. 

Cantonati,  Ital.  See  Quoins. 

Capital  [Lat.  Capitulum,  Fr.  Chapiteau,  Ital.  Capitello,  Ger. 
Capital/],  the  head  of  a column.  In  classical  architecture  the 
orders  have  their  respective  capitals a;  but  in  Egyptian13,  Indian, 
Norman,  and  Gothic  architecture,  they  are  endlessly  diversified. 
In  the  Pointed  styles  they  are  generally  very  elegantly  formed, 
even  when  comparatively  plain,  as  at  Norwich  and  Beverley: 
they  are  often  richly  sculptured,  as  at  York.  A volume  might 
be  filled  with  examples  of  the  different  varieties  of  Norman 
and  Gothic  capitals.  Norman  capitals c 
generally  approximate  the  cushion  shape, 
with  a square  abacus  above  : some  are 
round,  but  there  is  extreme  variety  of 
design  in  the  ornaments : they  are  gene- 
rally decorated  with  mouldings,  but  some 
are  entirely  covered  with  sculpture ; others 
exhibit  rude  imitations  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  capitals.  Early  English  capitals0  are  simple  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  a later  style ; often  bell-shaped,  with  a 
bead-moulding  round  the  neck,  and  a capping  with  a series  of 
mouldings  above : a very  elegant  and  beautiful  capital  is  fre- 
quently formed  of  sculptured  foliage  of  a peculiar  character, 


York  Minster. 


Z Plate  19, 


a Plate  20. 


b Plate  21. 


c Plate  22. 
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called  the  stiff-leaf,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  next  style e.  Decorated  capitals f are 
either  bell-shaped,  clustered,  or  octagonal, 
to  correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  piers : 
they  are  frequently  formed  of  sculptured 
foliage,  but  the  leaves  are  crumpled,  in- 
stead of  being  erect  as  in  the  previous 
style : in  plain  village  churches  the  capitals  are  frequently 
plain,  consisting  of  a cluster  of  round  mouldings,  and  frequently 
can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  mouldings  being  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  earlier  style.  In  the  Perpendicular f style 
there  is  frequently  no  capital  to  the  piers  or  window-shafts,  the 
mouldings  running  from  the  base  entirely  round  the  arch : — 
this  is  also  the  case  in  the  later  Gothic  styles  of  France  and 
Germany. 

Carol,  ©arrol,  (barrel,  ©arola,  [Lot.  Studium,]  a small  closet 
or  enclosure  to  sit  and  read  in.  In  the  Latin  inventories  of  the 
priory  of  Finchale  this  word  occurs  twice  in  the  list  of  furniture 
of  the  Camera,  in  1354,  and  again  in  1360  s. 

“ Item  ij  cistae,  iij  caroll.” 

“ In  every  window  of  the  cloyster  were  three  pews  or  carrols : every 
one  of  the  old  monks  had  a carrol  severally  to  himself,  to  which 
they  resorted,  and  there  studied  their  books.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Carreaux,  Fr.  See  Quarry. 

Cartouch  [Fr.  Cartouche],  the  blocks  or  modillions  support- 
ing the  eaves  of  a house : also  any  ornament  of  carved  work, 
whether  marble  or  stone,  or  plaster  casts  from  them. 

Caryatides,  Lat .,  a name  given  to  statues  of  women,  employed 


e The  character  of  the  foliage  changes 
with  the  style ; in  Early  English  the 
foliage  is  almost  exclusively  a trefoil,  cu- 
riously and  tastefully  disposed ; in  the 
two  lower  lobes  of  the  trefoil  there  is 
usually  what  may  best  be  termed  a large 
lump  or  high  swelling,  casting  a consi- 
derable shadow,  as  at  Warmington  (Plate 
23) : the  centre  lobe  is  frequently  much 
longer  than  the  others,  having  the  main 
fibre  very  deeply  channeled  in  it,  and  on 
the  upper  end,  not  unfrequently,  the  same 
sort  of  swelling  as  on  the  lower  lobes. 
In  the  later  style  the  foliage  varies,  and 


is  mixed  with  figures,  and  sometimes 
stories,  as  in  York  cathedral,  where  a 
series  of  the  capitals  give  the  story  of 
a robbery,  detection,  trial,  and  punish- 
ment. 

f Plate  23. 

S Mr.  Raine  conjectures  that  this  word 
may  probably  be  “ a corruption  of  the 
word  quarrell,  a small  four  cornered  en- 
closure.” The  French  word  carreaux 
comes  nearer  to  it,  and  is  used  in  the 
same  signification,  though  also  used  for 
square  tiles  : in  the  contract  for  Catterick 
church  the  word  quarrell  is  used. 
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as  columns,  in  Grecian  Architecture,  as  in  the  Erechtheum 
at  Athens. 

Casement,  a light,  or  compartment  within  the  mullions  of 
a window : a frame  enclosing  part  of  the  glazing  of  a window, 
with  hinges  to  open  and  shut. 

Also  the  name  given  to  a deep 
hollow  moulding,  similar  to  the 
scotia  or  trochilus  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture11. 

Cassette,  Fr .,  literally  Casket,  but  used  for  a panel  or  recess 
in  a ceiling  or  soffit,  corresponding  to  the  Lacunaria. 

Castellum,  Lat .,  the  receptacle  in  which  the  water  was  col- 
lected and  heated  for  the  use  of  the  public  baths  of  the 
Romans : some  of  these  were  large  erections  containing  many 
vaulted  rooms  or  cisterns  capable  of  holding  a prodigious  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Castle  [Fr.  Fort,  Chateau,  Ital.  Castello  fortificato,  Ger. 

a citadel,  or  fortified  dwelling. 

Castelle,  a term  used  by  Leland  for  a building  containing  a 
well  or  the  cistern  of  a fountain  or  water  conduit : this  rather 
resembled  a small  chapel  than  a tower. 

Castellated,  or  Crenellated  Mansion,  a domestic  edifice, 
having  a defensive  character,  and  capable  of  resistance,  gene- 
rally placed  within  a moat.  In  the  middle  ages  no  person  could 
erect  such  a residence  without  a license,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  preserved  amongst  the  public  records.  Numerous  speci- 
mens of  such  edifices  remain  throughout  the  country. 

Casula  (Lat.)  or  Chesible,  a robe  worn  by  the  officiating 
priest  during  divine  service.  See  Brass. 

Catacombs,  subterraneous  vaults  or  excavations,  chiefly  used 
as  burying-places : those  at  Rome  were  used  by  the  early 
Christians  as  churches  in  time  of  persecution ; and  the  crypts 
under  churches  are  supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of  them. 

Catherine-wheel  Window.  See  Rose  Window. 

Cathedra,  Lat.,  the  bishop’s  throne  : this  term  occurs  several 

h William  of  Worcester  distinguishes  the  building  he  is  describing,  (St.  Ste- 
some  varieties  of  the  casement , — as  a phen’s,  Bristol,)  it  is  evident  that  he 
casement  with  levys  (leaves),  with  trayles  means  the  deep  hollow  moulding  which 
(tendrils  or  stalks),  a lowering  casement  occurs  in  dooi's  and  windows  filled  in 
(a  drip).  From  a careful  examination  of  with  foliage  and  other  ornaments. 
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times  in  the  fabric  rolls  of  Exeter  cathedral,  as  in  1329, 
“ Cathedra  Domini  Episcopi.” 

Cathedral  [Fr.  Cathedrale,  Ital.  Cathedrale,  Ger.  Die  Dorn 
&trdf)e,  ©tfftfc&rdfo],  the  principal  church  of  a diocese,  in  which 
the  bishop’s  throne  is  placed. 

Caulicoli,  Lat.  [. Fr . Caulicoles  ; petites 
V olutes,  Ital . Gambi ; V oluti  minori,  Ger . 

©fattgcl/],  the  little  twists  or  volutes  under 
the  flower  on  the  abacus  in  the  Corinthian 
capital,  representing  the  twisted  tops  of 
the  acanthus  stalks. 


Cavaedium,  Lat.  [Fr.  Cour,  Ital.  Cortile,  Ger.  £>er  £)0f,],  an 
open  court  in  the  houses  of  the  antients,  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  same  as  the  atrium.  See  Atrium. 


Cavea,  Lat.,  the  area  or  audience  part  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Coilon. 

Cavetto,  Ital.  [Lat.  Scotia,  Fr.  Gorge,  Nacelle,  Cavet,]  a 


small  concave  moulding  of  one  quarter  of 
a circle,  used  in  the  Grecian  and  other 
styles  : the  hollow  moulding  used  in  the 
bases  between  the  tori  &c.  is  also  called 
Cavetto. 


Ceiling,  ©gltng,  j&edtng,  [Fr.  Lambris,  Ital.  Soppalcho,  Ger. 
0fuknbccfe,]  the  inner  surface  of  the  roof  of  a building  or  room, 
concealing  the  timbers. 

Cella,  or  Naos,  [Fr.  Cellule,  Ital.  Celia,  Ger.  gcflc,  3nnctc^ 
£empel$/]  the  enclosed  space  within  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
temple. 

Cells,  the  hollow  spaces  between  the  ribs  of  a groined 
roof,  (Whewell.)  Also  the  small  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
monks. 

Cementi,  Ital.,  Ciment,  Fr.,  cement : this  term  is  used  by 
Palladio  for  the  description  of  walls  which  we  now  call  rubble , 
formed  of  pebbles  or  rough  stones  united  by  cement. 

Centry-garth,  ©cnuto:g=gartl),  a burying-ground  : evidently 
a corruption  of  Cem’t’ry.  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Chaire,  Fr.  See  Pulpit. 
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Hueknall  Torkard  Church 


Chalice  [Fr.  Calice,  Ital.  Calice,  Ger.  SMcf),], 
the  cup  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

In  early  ages  the  chalice  was  most  frequently 
made  of  glass  or  wood,  occasionally  of  gold  or 
silver,  with  a representation  frequently  of  the 
good  shepherd  carrying  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
back.  Its  cover  was  originally  the  paten1.  Espe- 
cial care  was  taken  that  the  brim  of  the  chalice 
should  not  turn  down. 

Chamber  [Fr.  Chambre,  Ital.  Camera,  Stanza,  Ger.  hammer, 
Sjimmer,  ©fttH],  a room,  or  apartment : in  ancient  surveys  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hall,  chapel,  &c.  The  great  chamber  usually 
adjoined  to  the  hall,  and  answered  to  the  modern  drawing 
room,  or  withdrawing  room.  The  Latin  term  camera  is  used 
to  signify  a suite  of  rooms ; the  camera  of  an  abbot  or  prior 
means  his  suite  of  lodgings  in  the  establishment. 

Chamfer,  Chamfered,  or  Champfer,  Champfered.  Any  sharp 
edge  which  is  pared  off  is  said  to  be  chamfered : it  resembles 
a splay,  but  is  usually  much  smaller,  and  is  taken 
off  equally  on  the  two  sides;  a splay  is  taken  off 
more  on  one  side  than  the  other : it  applies  to 
wood-work  as  well  as  stone.  During  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  where  the  angle  of  a buttress,  pier, 
or  other  solid  mass,  was  taken  off  by  a chamfer,  the  top  was 


frequently  terminated  by  a small  trefoil  arch,  and  the  base  by 
a torus  placed  over  a curved  moulding,  not  unlike  an  ogee. 


1 Ancient  chalices  are  preserved  at  u In  Dickleburgh  church,  Norfolk,  is 
Corpus  and  Trinity  colleges,  Oxford,  and  a chalice  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  having 
have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a small  paten  for  its  cover.” — Blomfield. 
his  cc  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture.”  In  the  Doucean  Museum,  Goodrich 
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Champe,  Champ,  a sloping  surface. 

“ A champ.”  William  of  Worcester,  p.  268. 

“ All  the  champes  about  the  letter  ( lattern , brass ) to  be  abated 
and  hatched  curiously  to  set  out  the  letters.” 

Contract  for  the  tomb  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick. 


Chancel  Lat.  Cancellus,  Fr.  Presbytere,  Choeur ; Ital . II 
Presbyterio,  Ger.  ^anjel,  the  eastern  part  of 

a church,  generally  divided  from  the  nave  by  a screen  or  railing 
(cancellus),  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  The  chancel  of 
a small  church  answers  to  the  choir  of  a large  one.  In  the 
Roman  catholic  services  this  part  of  the  church  was  occupied 
entirely  by  the  officiating  priests  and  their  attendants,  the  con- 
gregation being  stationed  in  the  nave,  transepts,  and  aisles, 
where  the  chanting  could  be  heard  with  sufficient  distinctness ; 
when  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read,  the  priest  mounted  the 
rostrum,  jube,  or  roodloft,  that  he  might  be  distinctly  heard : 
these  customs  are  still  continued  in  many  of  the  foreign  churches 
and  cathedrals,  but  in  others  the  laity  are  admitted  into  the 
choir. 

Channels,  the  flutings,  grooves,  or  furrows  in  a pillar ; called 
also  Canals. 

Chantry,  or  Chauntry,  \_Fr.  Chanterie,  Ital.  Canterie,  Ger. 
©mgeplotb  @anfom,]  a sepulchral  chapel,  in  which  masses  for  the 
dead  were  chanted.  The  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  twelfth 
and  following  century,  amongst  wealthy  and  influential  indi- 
viduals, of  bequeathing  their  bodies  to  some  particular  church 
for  interment,  with  donations  of  a more  substantial  nature, 
caused  the  foundation  of  many  altars,  exclusive  of  that  in  the 
chancel,  at  which  masses  might  be  sung  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead : the  portion  thus  set  apart,  which  was  generally  the  east 
end  of  one  of  the  aisles,  was  then  denominated  a chantry ; in 
it  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was  commonly  placed,  and  it  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a screen  of  open 

Court,  is  preserved  a chalice  beautifully  a God’s  word  and  spirit  some  it  doth  lively 
turned  in  wood,  with  the  arms  and  sup-  feede, 

porters  of  James  I. ; on  the  foot  these  The  blood  of  Christ  to  them  is  drinke 
words  are  engraved  : indeede.” 
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tracery,  parts  of  which  still  remain  in  many  of  our  ancient 
churches.  In  the  fourteenth  century  this  custom  greatly  in- 
creased ; and  small  additional  side-aisles  or  transepts  were  often 
annexed  to  churches,  endowed  indeed  as  chantries,  but  erected 
also  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture ; these  contained  the  tombs 
of  the  founder,  and  others  of  his  family,  there  buried.  Hence 
arose  the  construction,  about  the  close  of  the  same  century,  of 
small  mortuary  chapels,  or  chantries,  between  the  lofty  piers 
of  conventual  and  cathedral  churches.  Such  are  the  chantries 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  Bishop  Wayn- 
flete,  in  Winchester  cathedral.  Similar  chapels,  or  chantries, 
were  sometimes  erected  to  the  memory  of  a popular  saint ; it 
was  then  called  a shrine,  as  that  of  St.  Frideswide. 

Chapels  [Lat.  Capella,  Fr . Chapelle,  Ital.  Capella,  Ger. 
@apefle,],  small  buildings  attached  to  various  parts  of  large 
churches  or  cathedrals,  and  separately  dedicated  : also  detached 
buildings  for  divine  service.  In  former  times  chapels  were  often 
granted  in  the  court-house  or  manor-house  of  the  patron  of  a 
church,  as  a privilege  to  himself  and  family ; or  for  the  benefit 
of  one  or  more  families  who  lived  remote  from  the  parish 
church:  at  the  consecration  there  was  commonly  some  fixed 
endowment  given  to  it. 

Chapiter,  Chapetrel,  [Fr . Chapiteau,]  the  capital  of  a 
column. 

“ The  pillars  and  chapetrels  that  the  arches  and  pendants  shal  rest 
upon.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

Chapter-house  [Lat.  Capitulum,  Fr.  Chapiter,  Ital.  Capitolo, 
Ger.  ^aptftb&aufe,],  an  apartment  for  the  assembly  of  a Dean 
and  Chapter  to  transact  business. 

Char,  or  Chare,  to  hew,  to  work  : Charred  stone,  hewn 
stone.  The  will  of  Henry  VI.  orders  the  chapel  of  his  new 
college  in  Cambridge  to  be  u rnwted  and  char e-r off ed  that  is, 

the  whole  roof  to  be  of  wrought  stone,  and  not  the  ribs  only, 
as  was  frequently  practised. 

Charons,  Fr.  See  Rafters. 

Chasse,  Fr.  See  Shrine. 

Chateau,  Fr.,  a fortified  mansion.  See  Castle . 
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CHEMENE— CHIMNEY. 


Chemene,  Chymna,  [Fr.  Chemin^e.]  See  Chimneys:  but  it 
also  signifies  a moveable  grate. 

“ Unum  magnum  chemene  pro  torali  de  novo  factum.” 

Inventory,  Finchale,  13G0. 

Chevet,  Fr.  See  Apse . 

Chevron,  or  Zig-zag  Work,  an  ornament  characteristic  of 
Norman  architecture ; but  found 
with  the  pointed  arch  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  Nor- 
man style  to  Early  English. 

Chimneys1,  Chimereys,  ©l)tnuneg0,  [Lot.  Caminus,  Fr.  Che- 
minee,  Ital.  Cammino,  Ger.  $amm,  ^cfrorttfictn.]  This  term  was 
not  originally  restricted  to  the  shaft  of 
the  chimney,  but  included  the  fireplace ; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  iron  chimney , 
meaning  what  we  now  call  the  grate. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
of  the  use  of  chimney-shafts  in  England 
prior  to  the  twelfth  century.  In  Roches- 
ter Castle,  which  is  more  probably  the 
work  of  W.  Corbyl,  about  1130,  than  of 
Gundulph  at  an  earlier  period,  there  are 
complete  fireplaces  with  chimney-pieces  slightly  projecting,  and 
formed  by  a semi-circular  arch  with  the  zig-zag  moulding.  The 
flues,  however,  go  only  a few  feet  up  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  then  out  at  the 
back,  the  apertures  having  small  stones  placed 
in  them  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  A 
few  years  later  the  improvement  of  carrying 
the  flue  up  through  the  whole  height  of  the 
wall  appears ; as  at  Christ  Church,  Hants, 

Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  Conisborough 
Castle,  Yorkshire,  and  Boothby  Pagnel,  Lin- 
colnshire. The  early  chimney-shafts  are  of 
considerable  height,  and  circular ; afterwards 
they  assumed  a great  variety  of  forms,  and 


Chimney  in  Chepstow  Castle. 


Plates  24  and  25. 


CHIMNEYS— CHIMNEY-PIECE. 
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during  the  14th  century  they  are  frequently  very  short.  In 
the  12th,  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  the  shaft  is  often 
terminated  by  a low  spire  or  pinnacle, 
having  apertures  of  various  forms  under, 
and  sometimes  in  it,  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  at  the  sides.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  also  find  taller  shafts  of  various 
forms,  square,  octangular,  or  circular,  sur- 
mounted with  a cornice,  forming  a sort  of 
capital,  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  top, 
and  not  from  the  sides,  as  in  the  low 
chimneys  before  mentioned.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  most  common  form  of 
the  chimney-shaft  is  octangular,  though  they  are  sometimes 
square:  the  smoke  issues  from  the  top.  Clustered  chimney- 
shafts  do  not  appear  until  rather  late  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
afterwards  they  became  very  common,  and  were  frequently 
highly  ornamented,  especially  when  of  brick m. 

Although  so  long  invented,  and  so  much  in  use  for  other 
rooms,  our  ancestors  do  not  appear  to  have  begun  to  introduce 
them  into  their  halls  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fire  having  previously  been 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the  smoke  escaping  through 
the  louvre  in  the  roof : in  many  older  halls  they  have  evidently 
been  inserted  about  this  period  n. 

Chimney-piece  [Fr.  Chambranle,  Ital.  Cornice  del  Cammino, 
Ger.  the  frame  round  the  opening  for  the  fire:  it  is 

often  highly  decorated,  and  at  a very  early  period  became  nearly 


m The  custom  of  building  chimneys  in 
stacks  seems  to  have  been  simultaneous 
with  the  . use  of 
brick : stone  shafts 
were,  however,  oc- 
casionally, though 
rarely,  clustered 
together;  there  are 
instances  at  Bodi- 
cum  Castle,  Sus- 
sex, South  Pether- 
ton,  and  Lam- 
brook,  Somerset- 
shire ; in  each  of  these  instances  there 
are  only  two  together,  and  they  adhere 
to  each  other,  and  are  not  distinct,  as 
in  later  times. 


n Fireplaces  are  sometimes  found  in 
churches,  but  seldom  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  tower  of  Rugby  church,  Warwick- 
shire, there  is  a fireplace  and  a chimney 
carried  up  to  the  parapet  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall : Mr.  Bloxam  considers 
this  tower  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally used  as  a fortress  in  time  of 
danger,  as  was  the  case  with  many  other 
church  towers  at  that  period,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitions  of  councils  against  the 
practice ; but  chimneys  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  them  : in  later  times  they  were 
probably  built  for  the  use  of  the  chantry 
priest. 
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CHOIR— CINQUEFOIL. 


flat  arched,  and  sometimes  quite  so,  on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience arising  from  that  form  : they  had  frequently  much  orna- 
ment, though  often  none  at  all.  In  the  larger  rooms,  especially 
during  the  earlier  periods,  the  top  projected  considerably,  and 
was  supported  by  corbels  or  columns.  During  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  the  chimney-pieces,  whether 
of  stone,  marble,  or  wood,  were  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
had  every  species  of  ornament  lavished  on  them.  The  chimney- 
pieces  frequently  remain  when  almost  every  other  trace  of  anti- 
quity has  disappeared. 

The  fireplace  itself  has  often  the  back  formed  of  tiles  laid 
sometimes  horizontally,  and  sometimes  in  herringbone  courses 
very  close  together,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  fire. 

Choir,  ^tutrc,  Ckum,  ^tfoerc,  [ Fr . Choeur,  Ger.  the 

chancel  of  collegiate  or  cathedral  churches ; the  space  between 
the  nave  and  the  high  altar,  eastward  of  the  cross,  when  the 
church  is  built  in  that  form.  Strictly  speaking,  the  choir  is 
that  part  of  a large  church  in  which  the  service  was  sung  or 
chanted,  and  in  this  sense  it  frequently  extends  to  the  west  of 
the  transept : but  in  these  cases  the  partition  of  screen-work 
is  usually  of  wood,  and  this  arrangement  may  be  considered 
as  temporary  in  the  light  of  furniture  removable  at  pleasure, 
and  forming  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  building.  See  Chancel 
and  Presbytery . 

“ Joining  to  the  Quire,  of  the  same  hight  and  brede  that  the  said 
Quire  is  of.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ The  Kirke  and  Quere  of  Katrik.”  Contract  for  Catterick. 

Ciborium,  Lot .,  a small  temple  or  tabernacle  placed  upon  the 
altar,  to  contain  the  consecrated  wafer. 

Cill.  See  Sill. 

Cimbia,  Ital.,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  a fillet  or  cincture. 

See  Annulet , or  Fillet. 

Cincture,  a ring  or  fillet  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft 
of  a column  : called  also  the  Astragal. 

Cinquefoil  [Fr.  Cinquefeuille,  Ital.  Cinque  foglie,  Ger . 
^unffingcrfraut,],  an  ornament,  foliation,  or  tracery,  represent- 
ing the  five  leaves  of  a flower:  also  closely  resembling  the 
leaves  of  clover,  which  is  called  in  French  Cinque-feuille. 
See  Cusp. 


CIPPUS — CLOACiE. 
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Cippus,  Lot .,  is  usually  called  a funereal  or  monumental 
“ column but  is  by  no  means  a column  of  any  of  the  five  orders, 
being  usually  much  more  like  a pedestal  or  altar  somewhat 
elongated,  and  perhaps  surmounted  with  some  funereal  device^ 

Circus  [Fr.  Cirque,  Ital.  Circo,  Ger.  @ircu$,],  a Roman  theatre 
for  public  games. 

Cleithros,  ©Rttljral,  a covered  Greek  temple,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Hypoethral. 

Clere-story,  <£ler=0torg,  [Fr.  Clair  dtage,  Ital.  Chiaro  piano,] 
the  old  spelling  of  ‘clear-story;’  the  upper  story  or  row  of 
windows  in  a Gothic 
church.  It  appears  to 
have  been  frequently  in- 
troduced for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  more 
light,  and  numerous  in- 
stances occur  of  its  sub- 
sequent insertion  in  an- 
tient  churches,  when  the 
high  pitched  roof  has  given  way  to  a flat  one,  and  the  walls 
have  been  raised  upon  the  arches  of  the  nave  to  receive  the 
clere-story  windows. 

“ And  the  cler- story  both  withyn  and  without  shal  be  made  of 
clene  Ashelar  grown  did  upon  ten  mighty  pillars.’ * 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ Thomas  Daywell,  clerk,  1505  n,  gave  the  glazing  of  two  new  win- 
dows in  the  clerestories  or  upper  lights  of  the  nave  in  St.  Martin’s 
church,  Norwich.”  Blomefi  eld’s  History  of  Norfolk,  v.  II.  748. 

The  term  applies  also  to  the  windows  in  the  lantern  of  the 
tower  or  steeple. 

“And  in  the  said  stepill  shall  be  two  flores,  and  abof  aither  flore 
viii  clere-storial  windows  set  in  the  myddes  of  the  wall.”  (This 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  octagonal.) 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

Cloacae,  the  common  sewers  at  Rome,  remarkable  for  their 
solidity  and  grandeur:  they  admitted  of  large  boats  passing 
through  them,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing. 

n The  clere-story  appears  to  have  been  William  of  Worcester  calls  it  the  over- 
very  frequently  added  about  that  period,  story. 
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CLOCHARD— CLUSTERED  COLUMN. 


Clochard,  or  Cloche,  \Lat.  Clocharium,  Fr.  Clocher,  Ital . 
Campanile,  Ger.  @locf)Cttt()urm,]  a clock-house,  or  bell-tower; 
anciently  an  insulated  building.  The  tower  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  was  built  originally  as  a clochard,  and  was  detached0. 

Cloister,  (£lot£tre,  [Lot.  Claustrum,  Fr.  Cloitre,  Ital.  Chiostro, 
Ger.  Scoffer,]  a monastery,  or  monastic  building,  usually  of  four 
equal  sides,  two  of  which  are  generally  formed  by  the  church, 
and  the  other  two  by  the  domestic  buildings,  enclosing  a 
quadrangular  area. 

Cloisters  [Fr.  Cloture,  Ital.  Clausura,  Ger.  ^roqgang,], 
covered  galleries  of  communication  between  the  different  parts 
of  a monastic  building,  the  roof  of  which  is  commonly,  though 
not  always,  of  groined  stone ; now  frequently,  but  incorrectly, 
used  for  an  arcade  or  piazza  round  a quadrangle.  The  cloisters 
of  our  cathedrals  have  usually  no  building  over  them,  and  some 
colleges  have  similar  cloisters  attached  to  them,  for  exercise, 
as  New  College. 

“ And  in  the  south  side  of  the  cloystre- ward  another  porche  joining 
to  the  said  cloystre  ” Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Cloister-garth,  the  space  enclosed  by  a cloister. 

Close,  the  confines  of  a cathedral,  usually  enclosed  with 
a wall. 

Closet  [Lot.  Clausum,  Fr.  Cabinet,  Ital.  Camerino,  Ger. 
bine*,],  a small  chamber,  or  private  room:  also  the  small  chapels 
down  the  sides  of  a Gothic  church  or  cathedral. 

Clotures,  Fr.  See  Screen. 

Clustered  Column,  [Fr.  Perche,  Faisceau,]  a pier  which  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  several  columns  clustered  together;  some- 
times attached,  sometimes  detached. 


° The  period  when  clocks  were  in- 
vented is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of 
what  are  called  the  dark  ages  : they  are 
mentioned  about  the  year  840,  when 
Rabanus  Maurus  is  said  to  have  sent  a 
clock  and  a bell  to  his  friend ; but  they 
were  probably  very  imperfect  for  several 
centuries  after  that  period,  and  gradually 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  The  cus- 
tom of  having  faces  or  dial-plates  to 
clocks  is  of  much  later  origin,  and  did 
not  come  into  general  use  until  a com- 
paratively recent  period ; as  we  have 


numerous  examples  of  sun-dials  erected 
even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
they  were  then  much  more  commonly 
used  than  clocks.  The  large  round  faces 
with  staring  gilt  numerals  with  which  so 
many  ancient  bell-towers  are  now  dis- 
figured, were  mostly  erected  in  the  last 
century.  There  are  a few  ancient  exam- 
ples in  which  the  figures  are  ingeniously 
introduced  in  the  tracery  of  a Catherine- 
wheel  window,  the  effect  of  which  is  very 
elegant,  and  forms  a singular  contrast  to 
the  shining  circles  of  modern  days. 


COB-WALL— COLLAR. 
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Cob-wall  \_Lat.  Later,  Fr.  Brique  non  cuite,  Ital.  Mattone 
crudo,  Ger.  Ungefcrcmnfer  gtegef,],  a wall  built  of  unburnt  clay, 
sometimes  mixed  with  straw.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  domestic  edifices  of  the  antients,  including 
even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  most  civilized  period, 
were  chiefly  built : it  is  still  in  use  in  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  cottages  of  the  poorP. 

Coffer,  a deep  panel  in  a ceiling : the  same  as  Caisson. 

Coffer-work  [Fr.  Coffres,  Remplage,  Ital.  La  maniera  riem- 
piuta],  in  masonry,  walls  formed  of  two  rows  of  planks  placed 
edgeways  in  parallel  lines,  the  space  between  being  filled  with 
rubble,  or  rough  stones  and  pebbles  cemented  together : this 
term  is  also  applied  to  walls  faced  with  free-stone  and  filled  up 
with  rubble,  which  were  commonly  used  in  Norman  and  Gothic 
architecture. 

Coffins  [Fr.  Cercueil,  Ital.  Cassa,  Ger.  0ar(p]  appear  to 
have  been  generally  made  of  stone  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries : they  are  usually  of  one  solid  piece, 
with  sufficient  space  for  the  reception  of  the 
body  cut  out,  and  are  rather  wider  at  the  head, 
gradually  to  the  feet.  Stone  coffins  of 
this  kind  are  continually  dug  up  in  old  burying- 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  also 
frequently  found  in  churches,  where  they  were 
often  placed  under  low  arches  in  the  wall,  but 
have  generally  been  removed  from  this  situation  : 
the  arches  frequently  remain  long  after  their  use 
is  forgotten.  The  lids  of  the  stone  coffins  were 
at  first  merely  coped,  afterwards  ornamented  with  crosses  of 
various  kinds,  until  the  whole  was  changed  into  the  elaborate 
altar-tomb  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  <1. 

Coillons,  <£otgMg,  (see  Quoins,)  the  angles  of  a building : used 
also  for  the  machicolations  of  a castle  tower. 

Coilon,  the  area  of  a Grecian  theatre,  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  common  audience ; called  by  the  Romans,  Cavea. 

Collar,  or  Collar-beam.  See  Beam  and  Truss. 

P See  an  amusing  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  116. 

<1  See  Monuments: \ 

H 


sloping 
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COLLARINO— COMPOSITE  ORDER. 


Collarino,  Ital.  [ Lat . Hypotrachelium],  the  lower  part  or 
neck  of  a capital  in  Classic  architecture : it  is  a feature  not 
often  found  except  in  the  Roman  Doric  and  Tuscan  orders. 

See  Cymatium. 

Colonnade  [. Fr . Colonnade,  Ital.  Colonnata,  Ger.  SauknmfK,], 
a range  of  columns. 

Columbaria,  Lat.  \_Fr.  Trous  de  boulins,  Ital.  Letti  della 
travi,  Ger.  £)k  Soccer,  fibrin  5k  fcatfen  Itegen,],  the  holes  left  in 
walls  for  the  insertion  of  pieces  of  timber,  resembling  pigeon- 
holes : now  commonly  called  put-log  holes. 

Columella,  Lat.  See  Balustre. 

Columen,  Lat.,  Colmello,  Ital.  See  King-post. 

Column  [Lat.  Columna,  Fr.  Colonne,  Ital.  Colonna,  Ger. 
0aule,],  a round  pillar : the  term  includes  the  base,  shaft,  and 
capital : in  Grecian  architecture  the  proportions  vary  according 
to  the  order r;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  pillars  or  piers 
in  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture5. 

Comble,  Fr.  See  Roof 

Compartment  [Fr.  Compartement,  Ital.  Compartimento,  Ger. 
TOhetlung,] : a portion  of  any  given  space  encompassed  with 
mouldings  or  otherwise  is  called  a compartment , also  a bay. 
See  Bay. 

Compass-roof,  an  open  timber  roof : it  is  more  commonly 
called  a Span-roof,  meaning  that  the  roof  extends  from  one 
wall  to  the  other,  with  a ridge  in  the  centre,  as  distinguished 
from  a lean-to , fyc. 

“ But  the  nave  of  the  church  (Ely  Cathedral)  is  compass-roofed, 
and  lies  open  to  the  leads,  like  Llandaff.” 

Willis’s  Survey  of  Cathedrals. 

Compass-window,  a bay-window,  or  oriel. 

“A  compace  window.”  Leland’s  Itinerary. 

Compluvium,  Lat.,  the  open  part  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of 
an  Atrium,  which  admitted  the  rain-water  into  the  Implumum , 
or  cistern  formed  in  the  pavement  to  receive  it. 

Composite  Order,  called  also  Roman,  being  invented  by  that 
people,  and  composed  of  the  Ionic,  grafted  upon  the  Corinthian : 
it  is  of  the  same  proportion  as  the  Corinthian,  and  retains 


r See  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 


s Plate  20. 
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the  same  character,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  capital,  in  which 
the  Ionic  volutes  and  echinus  are 
substituted  for  the  Corinthian 
caulicoli  and  scrolls.  It  is  one 
of  the  five  orders  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture, when  five  orders  are  ad- 
mitted ; but  modern  architects 
allow  of  only  three,  considering 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  as 
merely  varieties  of  the  Doric  and 
Corinthian. 

Compound  Arch  (Willis),  Concentric  Arch  ( Fr . Arc-concen- 
trique),  or  Recessed  Arch, — one  arch  receding  within  another. 
See  ArcJiivolt. 

Concameratio,  Lat.  See  Vault. 

Concha,  the  concave  ribless  surface  of  a vault. — WJiewell. 

Conduit,  a reservoir  of  water,  frequently  richly  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  &c.  as  the  celebrated  one  which  formerly  stood 
at  Carfax,  in  Oxford. 

“A  noble  sprynge,  a ryall  conduyte-hede, 

Made  of  fine  gold,  enameled  with  reed.’' 

Hawes’s  Tower  of  Doctrine,  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Confessional,  a recess  in  a church,  where  the  priest  was 
seated  to  hear  the  confession  of  penitents.  We  have  very  few 
of  them  remaining  in  this  country.  On  the  continent  they  are 
usually  wooden  erections  of  modern  date,  resembling  a sentry- 
box  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a latticed  window  in  the 
partition.  There  is  a singular  confessional  in  the  porch  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol:  the  seat  for  the  priest  is  within 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  there  is  merely  a small  round 
hole  for  the  penitent  to  whisper  through. 

Conge,  Fr.  See  Apophyge. 

Consessus.  See  Sedilia. 

Console,  Ft.  See  Truss  and  Corbel . 

Copertura,  Ital.  See  Vault. 

Coping,  or  Cope,  \Ital.  Coperto,]  the  covering-course  of  a wall, 
either  flat  or  made  sloping  to  throw  off*  water : sometimes  called 
also  Capping. 

h 3 
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COPPI — CORINTHIAN  ORDER. 


Coppi,  Ital.  See  Slates. 

Corbel,  Corbett,  Corbetel4,  [ Fr . Corbeau,  Ital.  Corbello,  Ger. 
j^ragflctn,  ©pancnfdpfe,]  a short  piece  of  timber  or  stone  project- 
ing from  a wall,  to  carry  a weight  above  it : it  is  carved  in 
various  fanciful  ways.  In  Italian  architecture  the  most  com- 
mon form  is  that  of  an  ogee ; in  Gothic  architecture  they  are 
most  frequently  carved  in  the  form  of  a head,  or  resemble  the 
capital  of  a column.  They  are  frequently  extremely  grotesque ; 
but  vary  considerably  at  different  periods  both  in  subject  and 
execution,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  ageu.  Chaucer  men- 
tions “ Corbelles  and  imageries”  amongst  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  the  House  of  Fame*. 

Corbel  Table,  a row  of  cor- 
bels supporting  a parapet  or 
cornice  y. 

“ In  height  120  feet  to  the  corbyl  table” 

Will  of  Henry  VI. 

Corbie  Steps,  a Scotch  term  for  the  steps  up  the  sides  of 
a gable:  a form  frequently  found  in  old  houses,  particularly 
in  the  fine  old  cities  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  they 
produce  a very  picturesque  effect. 

Corinthian  Order  \Lat.  Genus  Corinthium,  Fr.  Ordre  Co- 
rinthien,  Ital.  Ordine  Corintio,  Ger.  5tortnt{)tfd)C  Dr&nung,],  the 
lightest  and  most  ornamental  of  the  three  Grecian  orders : it 
possesses  the  highest  degree  of  richness  and  detail  that  archi- 
tecture attained  under  the  Greeks. 

“ The  Capital  is  the  great  distinction  of  this  order ; its  height 


‘ Plate  27. 

u “ From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth, 
there  occurs  in  frequent  use  a species  of 
corbel  which  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a Mask.  The  inventor  must 
have  had  great  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  light  and  shadow ; for  though  on  a 
near  view  the  corbel  most  generally  has 
no  single  feature  of  the  human  face,  yet 
at  a little  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
grotesque  head  is  produced  by  the  effect 
of  light  and  shadow  only  as  at  War- 
mington,  Plate  28. — (From  Mr.  Two- 
peny’s  Specimens  of  Capitals,  privately 
printed.) 

The  heads  of  Edward  111.  and  his 
queen  Philippa  are  frequent  in  buildings 


of  that  era.  Some  allusion  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch  is  generally  to  be  found  not 
only  in  these  but  in  other  Gothic  orna- 
ments, as  in  the  Tudor  flower,  &c.  &c. 
Other  crowned  heads,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, are  commonly  used,  and  are  usually 
intended  to  represent  the  reigning  sove- 
reigns : they  are  of  course  not  always  very 
faithful  portraits,  but  there  is  generally 
a sufficient  resemblance  to  the  heads  on 
their  coins  to  identify  them : the  heads 
of  bishops  are  also  frequently  used,  and 
in  such  cases  those  of  the  founders  or 
benefactors : the  costumes  of  the  period 
are  so  well  preserved  as  to  ascertain  the 
dates  within  a very  few  years, 
x Book  iii. 
y Plate  28. 
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is  more  than  a diameter,  and  consists  of  an  astragal,  fillet,  and 
apophyges,  all  of  which  are  measured  with  the  shaft,  then  a 
bell  and  horned  abacus.  The  bell 
is  set  round  with  two  rows  of 
leaves,  eight  in  each  row,  and  a 
thick  row  of  leaves  supports  eight 
small  open  volutes,  four  of  which 
are  under  the  four  horns  of  the 
abacus,  and  the  other  four,  which 
are  sometimes  interwoven,  are  un- 
der the  central  recessed  part  of 
the  abacus,  and  have  over  them  a 
flower  or  other  ornament.  These 
volutes  spring  out  of  small  twisted 
husks,  placed  between  the  leaves 
of  the  second  row,  and  which  are  called  caulicoles.  The  abacus 
consists  of  an  ovolo,  fillet,  and  cavetto,  like  the  modern  Ionic. 
There  are  various  modes  of  indenting  the  leaves,  which  are 
called  from  these  variations  acanthus , olive , &c.  The  column 
including  the  base  of  half  a diameter,  and  the  capital,  is  about 
ten  diameters  high.’1 — Rickman. 

The  base  used  in  the  best  examples  of  this  order  consists  of 
two  tori  and  two  scotise,  divided  by  two  astragals:  the  attic 
base  is  also  frequently  used,  and  other  varieties  sometimes 
occur. 

The  entablature  of  this  order  is  very  fine.  The  architrave 
has  mostly  two  or  three  faces,  which  have  generally  small  ogees 
or  heads  between  them ; the  frieze  is  flat,  but  is  often  joined 
to  the  upper  fillet  of  the  architrave  by  an  apophyges : the 
cornice  has  both  modillons  and  dentils,  and  is  usually  thus 
composed : above  the  corona  is  a cymatium,  and  small  ogee ; 
under  it  the  modillons,  whose  disposition,  like  the  Ionic,  must 
be  one  over  the  centre  of  the  column,  and  one  close  to  the 
return  of  the  cornice2. 


z The  principal  Grecian  examples  re- 
maining are  a Portico,  and  the  Arch  of 
Adrian,  at  Athens,  the  Incantada  at 
Salonica,  and  a temple  at  Jackly,  near 
Mylassor.  The  Roman  examples  are 
much  more  numerous;  as  the  circular 


temple  at  Tivoli,  which  has  a peculiar 
capital,  resembling  the  Composite;  the 
baths  of  Dioclesian ; the  forum  of  Nerva ; 
the  Pantheon;  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  and  Jupiter  Stator;  Balbec,  Pal- 
myra, &c.  &c.  &c. 
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CORNICE. 


Cornice11,  ©orntsl),  [Lat.  Corona,  Fr.  Corniche,  Ital.  Cornice, 
Ger.  S)cr  $ran$,  £)a$  &armef§,]  in  Classic  architecture,  the  upper 
part  of  the  entablature,  commencing  at  the  frieze : each  order 
has  its  particular  cornice. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  the  highest  course  or 
suit  of  mouldings  projecting  from  a wall.  In  the  Norman  style, 
a plain  face  of  parapet,  of  the  same  projection  as  the  buttresses, 
is  frequently  used  as  a cornice : a row  of  blocks  is  often  placed 
under  it,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  carved  in  grotesque  heads ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  heads  support  small  arches,  when  it 
is  called  a corbel  table : these  arches  are  usually  circular,  but 
in  some  cases  triangular,  as  at  Iffley : a small  plain  string  is 
also  sometimes  used  as  a cornice. 

In  the  Early  English  style,  the  cornice  is  sometimes  rich  in 
mouldings,  and  often  with  an  upper  slope,  making  the  face  of 
the  parapet  perpendicular  to  the  wall  below : there  are  cornices 
of  this  style  still  resembling  the  Norman  projecting  parapet, 
but  they  consist  of  several  mouldings.  The  hollow  moulding 
of  the  cornice  is  generally  plain,  seldom  containing  flowers  or 
carvings,  except  the  toothed  ornament ; but  under  the  mould- 
ings there  is  often  a series  of  small  arches,  resembling  the 
corbel  table. 

In  the  Decorated  style,  the  cornice  is  usually  very  regular; 
and  though  in  some  large  buildings  it  has  several  mouldings, 
it  principally  consists  of  a slope  above,  and  a deep  sunk  hollow, 
with  an  astragal  under  it : in  these  hollows,  flowers  at  regular 
distances  are  often  placed,  and  in  some  large  buildings,  in 
towers,  &c.  there  are  frequently  heads,  and  the  cornice  almost 
filled  with  them : other  varieties  of  cornice  may  also  be  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  this  style. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style,  the  cornice  is  often  composed 
of  several  small  mouldings,  sometimes  divided  by  one  or  two 
considerable  hollows,  not  very  deep  : in  plain  buildings,  the 
cornice-mouldings  of  the  preceding  style  are  frequently  adhered 
to ; but  it  is  more  often  ornamented  in  the  hollow  with 
flowers,  &c.  and  sometimes  with  grotesque  animals  and  human 
figures,  as  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  In  the  latter  period 


b Plate  29. 
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of  this  style,  something  very  analogous  to  an  ornamented  frieze 
is  perceived,  of  which  the  canopies  to  the  niches  in  various 
works  are  examples : and  the  angels  so  profusely  introduced 
in  the  later  rich  works  are  a sort  of  cornice  ornaments0. — 

Hickman. 


Corniciame,  Ital.  See  Entablature. 

Corona  d [Fr.  Larmier,  Ital.  Gronda, 
Gocciolatoio,  Ger.  ^raujldfie,],  the  lower 
member  (or  drip)  of  the  projecting  part 
of  a Classic  cornice.  The  under  part 
of  it  is  called  the  soffit. 


CORPORAX-CLOTH,  CORPORAL-CLOTH,  Or  CoRPORAS,  [ Lat . Corpo- 

rale,]  the  cloth  used  to  cover  the  elements  on  the  altar.  Mr. 
Raine,  in  his  St.  Cuthbert  (p.  123),  gives  a translation  of  an 
inventory  of  the  reliques  at  Durham,  compiled  in  1383,  in  which 
certain  scraps  of  clothing  are  kept  in  a “ corporax  case,”  or 
pix : the  adjective  corporax  would  probably  be  applicable  to 
any  thing  which  was  especially  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
consecrated  elements. 


“ The  Minister laying  the  bread  upon  the  Corporas,  or  else 

in  the  paten,  or  some  other  comely  thing  prepared  for  that 
purpose.” 

Rubric  in  the  Communion  Service,  1st  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 

Corridor  [Fr.  Corridor,  Ital.  Corridore,  Ger.  ©allcrtc,  33orfaa(,], 
an  open  passage  or  gallery  in  a large  building. 

Corsa,  Lat.,  a platband  or  square  fascia,  the  height  of  which 
is  more  than  its  projection.  See  Fascia. 

Coryceum,  part  of  a Greek  palsestrum,  or  Roman  gymnasium. 

Couple-close,  a pair  of  spars  for  a roof ; also  used  by  heralds 
as  a diminutive  of  the  chevron. 

Couronne,  Fr.  See  Canopy. 


c “ Every  attentive  observer  of  antient  cution,  and  to  have  bestowed  attention 
work  must  not  unfrequently  have  re-  sufficient  only  to  make  the  general  ap- 
marked  strong  proof  that  in  the  orna-  pearance  of  his  work  harmonize  with 
mental  work,  especially  in  cornices,  each  that  of  the  rest.” 
workman  seems  to  have  followed  his  own  d See  Plate  26. 
taste  as  to  minutiae  in  the  style  of  exe- 
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COURSE— CRENELLATED. 


Course,  (£or£,  [Fr.  Cours,]  a single  range  of  stones  or  of 
bricks  in  the  wall  of  a building.  See  Stringcourse. 

**  And  every  cours  restour  iiij  ynches  thikke  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
fote  v ynch.  Indenture  at  Salisbury,  1445. 

‘"A  cors  without.”  (ornament.) 

“ A cors  with  an  arch  buttant.” 

William  of  Worcester,  pp.  220.  269. 

Coved  Ceiling,  an  arched  ceiling,  sometimes  flattened  at  the 
top:  this  form  is  well  calculated  for  the  display  of  painted 
ceilings,  and  is  much  used  in  the  new  buildings  at  Munich, 
but  is  comparatively  seldom  employed  in  England. 

Cover,  an  old  term  for  a louvre,  or  lantern ; also  for  a 
canopy. 

“ All  which  pictures  (figures)  were  most  artificially  wrought  in 
stone  ....  with  a cover  of  stone  likewise  over  their  heads.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

“ An  olde  kechyn  with  three  covers  covered  with  lede.” 

Survey  of  Bridlington  Priory.  Archaeologia,  xix. 

Covie,  Covey,  a pantry. 

“ One  of  the  covie  or  pantry  windows.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Credence  [Lot.  Credentia,  Fr.  Credence,  Ital.  Credenziera] , 
the  small  table  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  or  communion  table, 
on  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  placed  before  they  were 
consecrated.  This  was  a very  early  custom  in  the  church,  but 
in  many  instances  its  place  was  supplied  by  a shelf  across  the 
Fenestella  or  Niche  above  the  Piscina:  this  shelf  was  some- 
times of  wood,  and  has  consequently  disappeared ; but  it  was 
often  of  stone,  and  many  such  still  remain f. 

Creepers.  See  Crockets s. 

Crenelles,  l&cntete,  [Fr.  Creneaux,  Dentelures,]  loopholes, 
open  parapets  or  battlements,  with  embrasures  to  shoot 
through. 

Crenellated,  UverneHatct!,  Embat- 
tled, Notched,  or  Indented  Mould- 
ings, used  in  Norman  buildings. 

f Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  There  is  a church  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester, 
fine  specimen  of  the  antient  credence-  (Plate  30.) 
table  of  stone  still  remaining  in  the  £ Plate  19. 
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Cresset,  a lamp  used  in  the  services  of  the  Roman  church ; 
it  is  either  suspended  near  the  altar,  or  placed  on  a bracket 
provided  for  it,  or  in  some  other  convenient  situation. 

Crest,  [Lat.  Crista,  Fr.  Crete,  Ital.  Cresta,  Ger.  £)dnu 

Jterafj),  ©ippel,]  the  ornamented  finishing  which  surmounts  a 
screen,  wall,  &c.  whether  a battlement,  or  open  carved  work, 
or  other  ornaments : a row  of  Tudor-flowers  is  often  used  in 
that  era.  The  finials  of  gables  and  pinnacles  are  also  some- 
times called  crests. 


“ A crest  of  fine  entail.”  Beauchamp  Monument. 

“ Both  ye  table-stones  and  crestes,  with  a square  embattailment 
thereupon.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ A course  of  achelors  and  a course  of  creste.” 

Contract  for  Catterick. 

“ Et  solvit  Willielmo  Payntour  pro  pictura  novi  tahernacli  Eucaristise 
et  j le  creste  supra  magnum  altare,  et  pro  ij  pannis  pictis  pro 
eodem  altari,  xxvjs.  viijd.  Inventory  of  Finchale,  14G3. 

Crest-tiles,  ornamental  tiles  to  cover  the  ridge  of  the  roof ; 
now  called  corruptly  cress-tiles , but  they  have  ceased  to  be 
ornamental : they  are  also  called  hip-tiles. 

Crockets11,  Croquets,  (£rocfc£tt£,  {Lat.  Harpaginetuli,  Fr.  Cro- 
chets, Ital.  Uncinetti,  Ger.  Jpaflcttt,  flcittc  Jpafcn,]  detached  flowers, 
or  bunches  of  foliage,  used  to  decorate  the  angles  ^ 
of  spires,  canopies,  pinnacles,  and  gables.  In 
Lincoln  cathedral  they  run  up  the  mullions  of 
the  windows  of  the  tower,  and  the  sides  of  some 
of  the  arches.  The  varieties  are  innumerable. 

The  earliest  crockets  have  a simple  curve  turn- 
ing downward,  closely  resembling  the  head  of  a 
pastoral  crook,  as  at  the  east  end  of  Lincoln 
cathedral : the  second  have  the  point  of  the  leaf  returned  and 
pointing  upward,  as  on  Queen  Eleanor  s Crosses : in  a few  of  the 
later  Gothic  buildings  animals  are  seen  creeping  on  the  angles, 
in  place  of  crockets,  as  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  &c. 

“ Also  paid  for  54  foot  crockytts,  price  1 foot  2d.” 

Account  of  Louth  Steeple. 
“With  crocketts  in  corners.”  Piers  Plowman’s  Crede, 


Lincoln  Cathedral. 


11  For  some  curious  varieties,  see  Plate  19. 
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CROSS— CROZIER 


Cross1,  Croupe,  Rood,  \_Lat.  Crux,  Fr.  Croix,  Ital.  Croce, 
Ger.  the  usual  symbol  of  the  Christian  religion.  Most 

large  churches  and  cathedrals  are  built  in  this  form,  frequently 
with  a lantern,  tower,  or  spire,  over  the  inter- 
section. When  the  four  arms  are  equal,  it  is 
called  a Greek  cross ; otherwise,  a Latin  cross. 

It  is  also  a favourite  and  appropriate  ornament 
for  the  point  of  the  gables,  buttresses,  &c.  of 
churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  ; and 
is  found  in  a great  variety  of  elegant  forms k. 

The  monumental  buildings  erected  by  Edward  I. 
to  the  memory  of  queen  Eleanor  were  called 
Crosses,  being  surmounted  by  this  emblem.  There  was  formerly 
a Cross  in  almost  every  village  and  market  town,  where  public 
meetings  were  held  and  proclamations  read ; it  was  either  in 
the  churchyard,  or  at  a point  where  several  roads  met,  or  in 
some  other  conspicuous  situation,  and  in  towns  generally  in  the 
market-place.  Many  of  these  still  remain,  though  generally 
in  a dilapidated  state. 

Cross-quarters.  See  Quatrefoils. 

Cross-springers,  the  transverse  ribs  of  a groined  roof. 

Crozier1  \_Lat.  Crocia,  Fr.  Crosse,  Ital.  Rocco  pastorale,  Ger. 
^tfcfrofftaf,],  the  pastoral  staff  or  insignia  of  a bishop,  or  mitred 
abbot,  the  head  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a shepherd’s  crook. 
An  archbishop’s  Crozier  is  never  in  the  form  of  a shepherd’s 
crook,  but  always  a cross. 

“ A patriarch  or  primate  has  two  transverse  bars  upon  it ; 
the  pope  has  three.  The  carrying  of  such  a cross  before  a 
metropolitan  in  any  place,  was  a mark  that  he  claimed  juris- 
diction there.  When  bishop  Fox’s  tomb  at  Winchester  was 
opened  a few  years  since,  his  pastoral  staff  was  found  buried 
with  him ; it  was  of  oak,  and  in  good  preservation : this  was 
a general  custom.  Both  the  mitre  and  the  crozier  (or  crook) 
appear  upon  the  monuments  of  many  modern  bishops  of  the 

i Plate  31.  hundred  superstitious  pictures — and  200 

k The  ornameutal  stone  crosses  used  had  been  broke  down  before  I came, 
as  finials  to  the  gables  of  churches,  were  We  took  away  two  popish  inscriptions 
considered  as  superstitious  by  the  parlia-  with  Ora  pro  nobis  ; and  we  beat  down 
mentary  visitors  in  the  days  of  the  puri-  a great  stoneing  Cross  on  the  top  of  the 
tans.  “1  Suffolk.  At  Ha  verb  Jan.  the  Church.” — Journal  of  W.  Dowsing. 

Gth.  1643.  We  broke  down  about  au  1 Plate  32. 
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Established  Church  since  the  Reformation ; among  others,  upon 
that  of  bishop  Hoadly,  in  Winchester  cathedral ; and  real 
mitres  and  croziers  of  gilt  metal  are  suspended  over  the  remains 
of  bishop  Morley,  who  died  in  1684,  and  bishop  Mews,  who 
died  in  1706.”m 

Crucifix,  an  ornamental  cross,  with  the  figure  of  our  Saviour 
carved  upon  it.  They  are  often  beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture, 
in  wood,  ivory,  silver  or  gold. 

Croupe,  a finial,  the  top  of  any  thing. 

“ From  the  erth- table  to  the  crope,  which  finishes  the  stone- 
work.” William  of  Worcester.  Itinerary,  p.  282. 

Crown  of  an  Arch,  the  vertex  or  highest  point. 

Crypt  n [ Lat.  Crypta,  Fr.  Cave,  Crypto-portique,  Ital.  Grotto, 
Ger.  ©ruff,],  a vault  under  a building,  usually  under  the  eastern 
portion  of  a church,  to  raise  the  choir  and  keep  it  dry ; it  is 
always  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  often  deviates  from 
the  form  of  the  subsequent  erection : it  is  employed  as  a cata- 
comb, or  sometimes  as  a chapel.  That  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
Oxford,  called  Grymbald’s  crypt,  is  well  known  to  the  antiquary 
from  the  discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  William  of 
Worcester0  calls  the  crypts  of  old  St.  Paul’s  “ the  croudes .” 

Crypto-portico,  an  enclosed  gallery  or  portico,  having  only 
a wall  with  openings  or  windows  in  it,  instead  of  columns  at 
the  side. 

Cul  de  Lampe,  Fr.  See  Pendant. 

Cullis,  ©online,  a gutter,  groove,  or  channel. 

Cuneus,  one  division  of  the  audience  part  of  an  ancient 
theatre ; included  between  the  gangways  or  passages  leading 
from  the  outer  wall  toward  the  orchestra : these  passages  were 
all  made  to  radiate  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  so  that  the 
collection  of  seats  between  them  were  reduced  to  the  shape  of 
a wedge,  whence  the  uame  Cuneus  is  derived. 

Cunieform,  wedge-shaped. 

Cupola  [Lat.  Tholus,  Fr.  Coupole,  Ital.  Cupola,  Ger.  5£uppcl,], 
a light  and  lofty  addition  to  the  roof  of  a building,  or  bell- 

m From  Dr.  Milner’s  account  of  the  of  the  Crypt,  see  Archaeologia,  vol.  viii. 
Limerick  Mitre  and  Crozier,  Archseol.  p.  445 ; Green’s  History  of  Worcester, 
vol.  xvii.  vol.  i,  p.  38 ; Battely’s  Somner,  &c. 

n Plate  33.  For  further  information  o Itinerary,  p.  201. 
respecting  the  supposed  origin  and  uses 
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tower,  and  often  surmounting  a Dome,  having  a spherical  ter- 
mination. 

Curia,  the  hall  or  apartment  for  courts  of  justice  or  legisla- 
ture among  the  antients. 

Curule  Chair,  an  ivory  chair  of  state  for  the  peculiar  use 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  metropolis. 

Cushion  Capitals,  a name  given  by  Mr.  Whewell  to  a pecu- 
liarly-formed capital,  very  common  in  Romanesque  and  Norman 
work.  They  consist  of  large  cubical  masses  projecting  consi- 
derably over  the  shaft  of  the  column,  and  rounded  off  at  the 
lower  corners.  Sometimes  they  are  cleft  below,  so  as  to 
approach  in  form  to  two  or  more  such  round-cornered  masses. 
They  may  be  considered  as  rude  imitations  of  the  very  project- 
ing ovolo  and  thick  abacus  which  compose  the  capital  of  the 
Grecian  Doric. 

Cusps  p \Lat.  Cuspis,  Fr.  Feuilles],  called  also  Featherings, 
the  small  projecting  arcs  with  which  the  heads  and  parts  of 
the  tracery  of  Gothic  windows, 

&c.  are  ornamented.  The  mean- 

l 

ments  at  the  points,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a spear  (Cuspis) ; but 
Chaucer  uses  the  term,  “ The 
Cusps  of  the  Moon and  it  is 
commonly  used  for  the  small 
arcs  in  tracery,  &c.  Mr.  Willis 
proposes  to  call  these  foils : 
according  to  the  number  of  them  in  immediate  connection,  they 
are  called  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  cinquefoils,  septfoils,  and  multi- 
foils. The  cusps  are  sometimes  feathered  again,  and  this  is 
called  double  feathering  q. 


ing  of  the  word  is  confined  by 
sir  James  Hall  to  the  orna- 


P Plate  34. 

<1  Plate  07,  fig.  1 • They  are  not  used 
in  the  Norman  style,  but  wei’e  introduced 
soon  after  the  pointed  arch,  though  not 
simultaneously  with  it,  as  the  earliest 
pointed  windows  are  plain  lancets,  not 
foliated : during  a considerable  time,  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  Milner,  this 


ornament  was  only  used  occasionally,  but 
in  the  end  its  use  became  universal.  The 
addition  of  another  cusp  on  each  side  of 
the  pointed  arch  turned  its  trefoil  head 
into  a cinquefoil : in  like  manner,  the 
introduction  of  four  cusps  into  a plain 
circle  formed  a quatrefoil.  William  of 
Worcester  calls  them  Gentese.  See  Foils. 
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Cyborium,  or  Ciborium,  the  vessel  in  which  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist was  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  (Arch.  vol.  ii.) 

Cyclopian  Walls.  See  Masonry . 

Cylindrical  Y aulting,  the  most  an- 
tient  mode  of  vaulting ; called  also  a 
wagon,  barrel,  tunnel,  or  cradle  roof. 

It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a plain 
half  cylinder,  without  either  groins  or 
ribsr. 

Cyma,  Cima,  Sima,  [. Fr . Cymaise,  Doucine,  Ital.  Cimasa,]  an 
undulated  moulding,  usually  the  upper  one  of  an  entablature : 
there  are  two  sorts,  cyma  recta  or  cyma  convex  (j Fr.  Gueule 
droite,  Ital.  Gola  diritta,  Ger.  $cf)Uetjb\  bcr  Sontfdjcn  6aulc), 
which  is  hollow  in  the  upper,  round  in  the  lower  part ; and 
cyma  re  versa  or  concave s,  called  also  the  ogee  {Fr.  Cavet,  Talon, 
Gueule  renversee,  Ital.  Cavetto,  Ger.  S)ortfd)e  ipo&Uctfle),  in 
^fiich  the  hollow  is  in  the  lower  part,  the  projection  above. 

Cymatium.  This  is  not  easy  to  define,  but  it  may  be  called  a 
capping  moulding  to  certain  members  and  subdivisions  of  the 
orders  of  Classic  architecture;  thus  the 
small  projecting  moulding  on  the  top 
of  the  architrave  is  called  by  this  name 
(except  in  the  Doric  order,  when  it  is 
denominated  tenia);  so  also  in  the  simi- 
lar moulding  over  the  frieze, though  this 
is  frequently  but  incorrectly  reckoned 

as  part  of  the  cornice ; the  small  moulding  between  the  corona 
and  cyma  of  the  cornice  is  also  called  the  cymatium  of  the 
corona ; the  small  moulding  which  runs  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  modillons  of  the  cornice  is  their  cymatium : even  the 
upper  moulding  surmounting  the  abacus  of  the  Roman  Doric 
capital  is  so  called ; and  the  upper  mouldings,  which  serve  as 
a sort  of  cornice  to  pedestals,  have  the  same  name,  occasionally 
at  least. 

Dach,  Ger.  See  Roof. 


Cimbia 


r The  nave  of  the  chapel  in  the  White  Castle : examples  are  also  found  of  late 
Tower  is  a good  example  of  early  date,  date,  as  in  the  vestibule  of  Henry  Vilth’s 
and  there  are  others  of  nearly  the  same  Chapel, 
age,  as  at  Dover,  and  in  Sherborne  s Plate  52. 
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Dais,  Days,  or  13c  $e,  13cas,  Sete,  a raised  platform 

at  the  upper  end  of  a dining-hall,  where  the  high  table  is 
placed,  as  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxford.  Also  the  seat  with  a high 
wainscot  back,  and  a canopy  over  it, 
for  those  who  sat  at  the  high  table. 

This  term  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
a canopy  over  an  altar.  In  an  inven- 
tory of  the  goods  of  the  Priory  of  Holy 
Island,  of  the  date  of  1493  or  4,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Raine  in  his  history  of  North 
Durham,  certain  embroidered  clothes 
are  enumerated  pro  les  de  se,  and  this 
he  supposes  to  be  the  true  meaning 
and  origin  of  the  term,  De  se , that  part 
of  the  hall  kept  to  itself.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
makes  a distinction  between  the  Dais,  the  high  Dais,  or  raised 
wooden  floor  at  the  end  of  a hall,  with  the  table  which  stood 
upon  it,  and  the  Ders,  or  canopy  (Dorsale,  Ducange),  the  hang- 
ings at  the  back  of  the  company  often  drawn  over  so  as  to  form 
a kind  of  canopy  over  their  heads. P The  French  word  Dais  lite- 
rally signifies  a canopy,  and  is  used  for  that  which  is  carried 
over  the  Host  in  processions,  also  for  that  over  a bed  or  a seat. 
Warton  observes  that  it  “ signifies  a throne  or  canopy,  usually 
placed  over  the  head  of  the  principal  person,  at  a magnificent 
feast : hence  it  was  transferred  to  the  table  at  which  he  sate.”9 
Priore  prandente  ad  magnam  mensam  quam  Dais  vulgo  appel- 
lannis1’.”  Matt.  Pan's  in  Vet.  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  p.  92. 

Days,  the  bays  or  lights  of  a window,  the  divisions  made 
by  mullions. 

Dado,  or  Die,  \Lat.  Solidum,  Fr.  De,  Ital.  Dado,  Ger.  2Burfcl,] 
the  plain  central  part  of  a pedestal ; also  the  paneling  running 
round  a room  near  the  ground. 

Dancette,  Fr.,  the  zig-zag  or  chevron  moulding. 

Dearn,  or  Dern,  a door-post,  or  threshold. 

Decastyle,  a portico  of  ten  columns  in  front. 

P See  Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer,  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  r See  also  Ritson’s  Metrical  Romances ; 
p.  404.  and  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary,  under  the 

<i  History  of  English  Poetry,  4to.,  word  Dagus. 
vol.  i.,  p.  422. 
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Decorated  Style  op  Gothic  Architecture5,  (Rickman.)  This 
style  is  considered  by  Mr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Willis  as  the 
Complete  or  Perfect  Gothic,  the  Early  English  being  ranked 
as  one  of  the  Transition  styles,  from  the  Romanesque  or 
Norman,  and  the  Perpendicular  as  one  of  the  after-Gothics  h 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
this  style  is  to  be  found  in  the  win- 
dows, the  tracery  in  the  heads  of 
which  is  always  either  geometrical,  in 
circles,  quatrefoils,  &c.  as  in  the  earlier 
instances11,  or  flowing  in  wavy  lines,  as 
in  the  later  examples x;  never  with  mul- 
lions  running  perpendicularly  through 
the  head  of  the  window,  as  in  the  style 
which  succeeded  to  it.  The  head  of 
the  window  itself  is  generally  an  equi- 
lateral archy.  There  are  also  some  very 
fine  circular  windows  of  this  style. 


Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


s It  may  be  useful  to  remark,  as  be- 
ginners are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  name 
into  expecting  to  find  more  ornament  in 
this  style  than  any  other,  that  small 
country  churches  of  this  style  are  fre- 
quently remarkably  plain  and  devoid  of 
ornament. 

t Its  distinguishing  features  are  thus 
ably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Whewell : u It 
is  characterized  with  us  by  its  window- 
tracery,  geometrical  in  the  early  in- 
stances, flowing  in  the  later ; but  also, 
and  perhaps  better,  by  its  triangular 
canopies,  crocketed  and  finialed,  its  niched 
buttresses,  with  triangular  heads,  its  pe- 
culiar mouldings,  no  longer  a collection 
of  equal  rounds,  with  hollows,  like  the 
Early  English,  but  an  assemblage  of 
various  members,  some  broad  and  some 
narrow,  beautifully  grouped  and  propor- 
tioned. Among  these  mouldings  one  is 
often  found  consisting  of  a roll  (Plate  59), 
with  an  edge  which  separates  it  into  two 
parts,  the  roll  on  one  side  the  edge  being 
part  of  a thinner  cylinder,  and  withdrawn 
a little  within  the  other.  A capital  with 
crumpled  leaves,  a peculiar  base  and 
pedestal,  also  belong  to  this  style.” 

u As  at  Merton  College  Chapel, 
Broughton,  Kidlington,  &c.  &c.  See 
the  plates  of  Windows. 


x As  at  Worstead,  Norfolk,  Little  St. 
Mary’s,  Cambridge,  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  &c.  &c. 

y The  form  of  the  arch  is  however 
never  to  be  relied  on  as  a characteristic  of 
this  style  ; it  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent districts : and  even  in  the  same 
building,  where  the  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments clearly  indicate  the  same  age,  the 
window- arches  are  sometimes  of  several 
different  forms,  as  for  instance  at  Brailes 
Church,  Warwickshire,  and  Broughton 
Church,  Oxfordshire,  both  of  which  are 
fine  specimens  of  Decorated  work.  Square- 
headed Decorated  windows  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  as  at  Ashby  Folville,  Leices- 
tershire ; Dorchester  and  Broughton, 
Oxfordshire,  &c.  &c. ; also  windows  hav- 
ing their  heads  formed  of  a low  segmental 
arch,  as  at  Chacomb,  Northamptonshire; 
Great  Rollright,  Oxfordshire,  &c.,  though 
this  is  less  frequent ; other  forms  also 
occur,  as  convenience  or  caprice  dictated. 
This  style  abounds  in  the  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  and  Chip- 
ping-Norton,  and  in  Oxfordshire,  War- 
wickshire, &c.,  generally ; also  in  Leices- 
tershire, as  Gadsby,  Ashby  Folville, 
Stoughton,  Evington,  &c. : in  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
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The  doorways  of  this  stylo  have  frequently  a close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Early  English  : they  are  indeed  so  much  alike, 
that  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  ornaments  y.  A trian- 
gular or  an  ogee  canopy,  with  crockets  and  finials,  is  frequently 
used  over  the  doorways  and  windows  in  the  richer  specimens  of 
this  style.  Sometimes  a series  of  niches,  with  figures  in  them, 
is  carried  up  the  sides  and  round  the  head  of  the  doorway ; and 
sometimes  foliated  tracery,  hanging  free  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  arch : these  have  a very  elegant  effect,  but  occur  only  in 
very  rich  specimens ; they  are  more  commonly  used  in  the 
French  Flamboyant-style.  Over  these  doors  and  windows  there 
is  generally  a drip-stone,  supported  by  corbel  heads : sometimes 
foliage  or  other  ornaments  are  used,  always  very  admirably 
carved,  though  the  general  character  of  the  foliage  and  other 
ornamental  work  of  this  style  is  not  so  bold  as  the  Early  English 
work.  To  the  open-work  bands  of  the  last  style 
succeeds  the  flowered  moulding;  and  to  the  toothed 
ornament  succeeds  a flower  of  four  leaves  in  a 
deep  moulding,  with  considerable  intervals  between ; the  pecu- 
liar ornament  called  a ball-flower  is  also  much  used  in  the 
mouldings  of  this  style.  The  arch  most  commonly 
used  in  this  style  is  the  equilateral  one,  but  this  is 
not  an  invariable  rule.  Another  general  charac- 
teristic of  this  style  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
shafts  in  such  a manner  that  the  ground-plan  of  each  pier 
is  usually  of  a diamond  or  lozenge  form : but  plain  octagonal 
or  hexagonal  and  round  piers  are  commonly  used  in  this  style 
in  parish  churches.  The  Decorated  style  prevailed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ; it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  some  of  the  earliest  examples 
being  the  celebrated  crosses  erected  to  the  memory  of  queen 
Eleanor,  who  died  in  1 290 ; but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  reign  of 
his  successors,  Edward  II.  and  III.,  that  this  style  was  in  gene- 
ral use : and  as  considerable  changes  were  made  almost  inune- 
diately  after  the  death  of  Edward  III.  it  has  been  not  inappro- 
priately called  the  Edwardian  style. 

Debased  Gothic,  (Bloxam.)  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Perpendicular,  and  is  certainly  not  worthy 

y See  Doorways. 
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to  be  called  a style,  being  distinguished  only  by  the  utter  desti- 
tution of  almost  every  real  principle  of  the 
art,  and  the  omission  of  every  beauty : its 
characteristics  are  a general  heaviness  and 
inelegance  of  detail,  arched  doorways  ex- 
ceedingly depressed,  and  square-headed 
windows  with  vertical  mullions,  the  heads 
of  the  lights  often  without  foliation,  and 
occasionally  some  features  of  Italian  archi-  Duffield  Church>  Derbyshire. 
tecture  intermixed2:  but  it  is  chiefly  found  in  additions,  repairs, 
and  alterations,  and  prevailed  from  about  1540  to  1640,  and 
sometimes  even  later:  during  this  period  some  specimens  are 
to  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  better  days  of  the  art,  parti- 
cularly of  fan-tracery  in  groined  roofs,  as  in  many  of  the  college 
gateways,  and  particularly  the  staircase  to  the  hall  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Degres,  Fr..  steps  or  stairs.  See  Grees. 

Dentels,  or  Dentils,  [Lat.  Denticuli,  Fr.  Denticules,  Ital. 
Dentelli,  Ger.  gafmfefmhfe,]  ornaments  resembling  teeth,  used 
in  the  bed-mould  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite  cornices  : they  are  parts  of  a small 
flat  face  which  is  cut  perpendicularly,  and  small  intervals  left 
between  each. 

Dentelures,  Fr.  See  Crenelles. 

Diagonal  Rib  (Whewell),  a rib  crossing  a bay  or  compart- 
ment of  a vault  diagonally  from  the  opposite  corners. 

Diameter  [Lat.  Diametres,  Fr.  Diametre,  Ital.  Diametro, 
Ger.  Durcfrnteflcr,],  a line  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
a column  at  its  base. 

Diaper  [Lat.  Diasperatu,  Fr.  Diapre, 

Ital.  Diaspro,  Ger.  ©cblumte,],  a panel  flow- 
ered either  with  carving  in  low-relief,  or 
with  colours  and  gilding : the  back-ground 
of  niches,  &c.  during  the  Decorated  period 
are  frequently  Diaper. 
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z Many  of  our  country  churches,  which  in  1649.  The  tower  of  Deddington 
were  repaired  in  the  century  succeeding  church,  Oxfordshire,  rebuilt  in  the  time 
the  Reformation,  exhibit  the  marks  of  of  Charles  II.,  though  a better  specimen 
this  style,  as  Plaxted  church,  Kent,  built  than  usual  of  that  period,  most  of  the 
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Diastyle  [Lat.  Diastylos,  Fr.  Diastyle,  ou  a colonnes  distan- 
tes,  Ital.  A colonne  distante,  Ger.  ftBciffaulig, 
an  intercolumniation  of  three  diameters. 

Diathyra,  or  Prothyra,  [. Fr . Barrieres,  Avant-portes,  Ital. 
Antiporta,  Ger.  ©dbranfeti,  33efrte5t(ptng  Oor  5cr  SJmrc,]  the  vesti- 
bule before  the  doors  of  a house. 

Diatoni,  Lat.  and  Ital.  See  Per  pent-stones. 

Diazomata  [Lat.  Prsecinctiones,  Fr.  Atterages,  Ital.  Precin- 
zione,  Ger.  tm  SjKcher,],  the  passages  or  corridors  in  a 

Grecian  theatre : the  landing  places  on  a staircase. 

Die,  the  cube  of  a pedestal,  between  the  base  and  the  cap. 
See  Dado. 

Dipteros,  Dipteral,  [Fr.  Diptere,  Ital.  Diptero,  Ger.  iDoppeb 
flugltdbb]  having  a double  range  of  columns.  The  sixth  order 
of  temples,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

Discharging  Arch,  an  arch  formed  in  the  substance  of  a wall, 
to  relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it  from  the  superincumbent 
weight : they  are  frequently  used  over  lintels  and  flat-headed 
openings. 

Ditriglyph  [Fr.  Distriglyphe],  an  interval  between  two 
columns,  admitting  two  triglyphs  on  its  entablature ; used  in 
the  Doric  order. 

Dodecastylos,  a building  having  twelve  columns  in  front. 

Dogs,  ancient  pieces  of  furniture  made  of  iron,  and  used  for 
laying  wood  upon  to  burn,  in  lieu  of  a grate : called  also 

andirons,  hand-irons,  and  end-irons.  See  Andirons. 

S)0mftrd)e,  Ger.  See  Cathedral. 

Dome  [Fr.  Dome,  Ital.  Duomo,  Ger.  in  Italian  archi- 

tecture, a cupola,  or  lofty  semi-circular  or  convex  roof,  usually 
surmounted  by  a lantern.  The  interior  of  a dome  forms  a 
coved  or  concave  ceiling.  So  much  does  the  cupola  prevail  in 
the  old  churches  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  that  the  Latin 
word  Domus , or  house,  applied  to  that  of  worship  par  excellence, 
and  retained  alike  in  the  Italian  appellation  of  Duomo , and  the 
German  one  of  Dom , given  to  the  cathedral  of  each  city,  has 


1 'o  o o1 


old  materials  being  used,  is  still  a heavy  and  Italian  architecture  ; it  is  square, 

clumsy  structure.  The  tower  of  Framp-  surmounted  by  a battlement  and  pin- 

ton  clmrch,  Dorsetshire,  built  in  1695,  nacles,  and  has  a sort  of  Doric  column 

is  a curious  compound  of  debased  Gothic  at  each  angle. 
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in  French  and  English  been  transferred  and  restricted  to,  and 
become  synonymous  with,  that  peculiar  part  thereof  more  pro- 
perly called  cupola. — Hope. 

Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  ample 
evidence  yet  remaining  of  the  domestic  architecture  in  this 
country  during  the  twelfth  century.  The  arrangement  of  the 
ordinary  manor  house,  and  even  of  houses  of  greater  consider- 
ation, appears  to  have  been  generally  a building  in  form  a 
parallelogram,  two  stories  high,  the  lower  story  vaulted,  no 
internal  communication  between  the  two,  the  upper  story 
approached  by  a flight  of  steps  on  the  outside,  and  in  that 
story  was  sometimes  the  only  fireplace  in  the  whole  building. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  the  usual  style  of  house 
in  the  preceding  century,  as  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  the 
representation  of  a house  having  all  these  features,  except  the 
fireplace.  The  manor  house  at  Boothby  Pagnel,  Lincolnshire, 
is  a perfect  specimen  of  such  a house,  its  date  rather  late  in 
the  twelfth  century ; it  had  a sort  of  moat  not  washing  the 
walls : at  Christchurch,  Hants.,  is  another  house  rather  earlier a. 
The  Jews’  house  at  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  also  on  this 
plan,  the  fireplace  being  in  the  upper  story ; so  another  house 
near  it ; and  the  Guild  there,  commonly  called  John  of  Gaunt’s 
Stables,  appears  to  have  had  a fireplace  in  the  upper  story ; 
in  which  story  in  all  these  buildings  (where  that  story  exists) 
are  the  larger  windows,  those  below  being  small  narrow  lights b. 
Moyses’  Hall  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  is  a larger  and  later  build- 
ing, consisting  of  two  portions,  but  still,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  on  the  same  plan.  At  Canterbury  there  yet  remains 
a covered  flight  of  steps  to  an  upper  story,  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  of  this  age  now  in  existence : the  roof  is  supported  by 
a series  of  richly  ornamented  semi-circular  arches  on  slender 
shafts.  The  building  this  flight  led  to  is  now  destroyed  : it  was 
called  the  Strangers’  Hall  or  Treasury. 

There  were  however  in  the  twelfth  century  other  houses  on  a 


a There  are  also  in  some  parts  of  the  1830  existed  of  the  prior  of  Lewis’s 
kingdom  remains  of  similar  houses,  as  Hostelry  in  Southwark,  and  which  was 
part  of  the  Crown  inn,  Rochestei’,  part  the  lower  story  of  such  a building  (vid. 
of  a house  at  Salford  near  Bristol.  Archaeol.  vol.  xxiii.),  had  apparently  other 

k Sometimes  the  building  was  more  buildings  joined  on  to  it. 
extensive ; thus  the  remains  which  in 
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different  plan,  having  a hall  on  the  ground-floor,  which  went 
the  whole  height  of  the  house ; thus  at  Barnack  was c such  a 
hall,  divided  into  three  parts  by  columns  and  arches  like  a 
church : at  Oakham  Castle,  Rutland,  is  a similar  hall,  which  is 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  original  structure  built  by  Walche- 
line  de  Ferrers  about  1180.  The  greater  part  of  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  of  Hereford  appears  to  have  been  originally  a hall 
on  this  plan,  having  the  columns  and  arches  of  timber.  In  a 
garden  at  Warnford  in  Hampshire  are  two  rows  of  very  lofty 
octagonal  columns  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  appear  to  have  supported  the  roof  of  a hall,  and  from 
their  great  height  probably  did  so  without  intervening  arches. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Westminster  Hall,  as  originally  built  by 
William  Rufus,  was  from  its  great  width  so  arranged,  and  the 
roof  thus  supported : at  a later  period  there  occur  occasional 
instances  of  a similar  pland. 

The  square-headed  window  early  appears,  for  it  occurs  divided 
by  a mullion,  under  a semi-circular  arch  at  Moyses’  Hall. 
Instances  also  are  found  in  this  century  of  a fashion  which 
continued  much  later,  seats  are  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
window  in  the  interior,  by  cutting  down  the  wall,  or  rather  by 
not  building  it  up  all  the  way  to  the  window-sill,  leaving  a bench 
of  stone  on  each  side.  Various  parts  might  be  picked  out  of 
remains  of  religious  houses,  and  in  many  places  single  doorways 
remain,  of  this  age.  The  castles  at  this  period  had  also  their 
entrance  on  the  first  floor  by  a flight  of  steps,  as  at  Rochester. 
At  Temple  Bruer,  Lincolnshire,  remains  the  square  Tower  (late 
Norman),  orignally  joined  to  the  round  Church,  which  is  now 
destroyed ; this  Tower  was  the  residence  or  part  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Knights  Templars. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  general  plan 
of  house  before  spoken  of  was  still  continued,  and  of  this  Pytha- 
goras’s School  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Temple  farm,  Strood, 
Kent,  (the  latter  to  be  disentangled  from  modern  work,)  are 


c It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  speak  a very  early  Norman  house.  At  Bishop’s 
of  the  existence  of  this  most  valuable  Waltham  are  also  Norman  remains, 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  Winwall,  Norfolk,  which  is  engraved  in 
past  tense;  it  was  pulled  down  about  Britton’s  Antiquities,  vol.  v.  p.  180,  plate 
the  year  1830.  No.  25,  is  a Norman  chapel  turned  into 

d At  Minster,  Tlianet,  are  remains  of  a house  in  modern  days. 
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specimens ; and  there  are  other  buildings  of  about  the  same 
date  of  the  same  kind.  There  has  been  a difficulty  in  finding 
even  a tolerably  perfect  house  during  the  latter  half  of  this 
century,  and  the  cause  is  probably  this ; so  long  as  the  house 
was  a simple  parallelogram,  the  original  building  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished among  later  additions,  but  when  increasing  wants 
changed  the  plan  to  one  more  complicated,  the  original  plan 
would  be  more  difficult  to  detect  amidst  subsequent  alterations. 
There  is  however  a good  example  in  Ay  don  Castle,  Northum- 
berland, the  date  of  which  is  rather  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  building  is,  except  as  to  some  of  the  offices, 
in  a wonderfully  perfect  state : though  called  a castle,  it  is 
merely  a house  built  with  some  attention  to  security.  The 
general  plan  is  a long  irregular  line,  with  two  rather  extensive 
enclosures  or  courts  formed  by  walls,  besides  one  smaller  one 
within.  On  two  sides  is  a steep  ravine,  on  the  others  the  outer 
wall  has  a kind  of  ditch,  but  very  shallow.  The  original  chief 
entrance  is  yet  by  an  external  flight  of  steps  which  had  a 
covered  roof  to  the  upper  story,  and  so  far  partaking  of  the 
features  of  the  earlier  houses  : it  contains  at  least  four  ori- 
ginal fireplaces.  Some  of  the  windows  are  square-headed,  with 
two  lights  e. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  comes  Markenfield  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  on  a plan  not  very  unlike  Aydon,  and  mostly  very 
perfect ; but  here  the  entrance  was  on  the  ground : the  lower 
story  partly  vaulted,  and  the  chief  rooms  still  up  stairs : it  has 
a turret  staircase,  and  there  are  square-headed  two-light  win- 
dows, with  a transom,  a large  irregular  court  formed  partly 
by  the  house,  partly  by  stables  and  other  outbuildings,  sur- 
rounded by  a moat,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a ditch.  The 
windows  which  are  square-headed  are  evidently  made  so  from 
necessity,  the  floor  above  or  the  roof  not  allowing  space  for 
an  arch.  Where  there  is  space  the  windows  are  arched.  Per- 

e Remains  of  houses  built  in  the  thir-  Kent ; and  much  of  domestic  work  of 
teenth  century  are  to  be  found  in  various  this  age  is  to  be  traced  in  various  monas- 
other  places ; Ryhall,  Rutland  ; Stamford  tic  buildings.  At  Middleton  Cheney, 
and  Aslackby,  Lincolnshire;  Nassington  Oxon,  is  a singular  curiosity,  a timber 
and  Woodcroft,  Northamptonshire,  the  doorway  having  the  toothed  ornament 
remains  of  the  last  considerable ; Thame  carved  in  the  head,  which  is  a low  seg- 
Prebendal  House,  Oxon;  Godmersham,  mental  arch. 
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haps  late  in  the  preceding,  and  certainly  early  in  this  century, 
houses  are  to  be  found  which  (it  may  be  presumed  for  safety) 
have  a square  tower  attached  to  them.  Longthorpe  near 
Peterborough  is  one  of  these,  and  the  tower,  though  later  in 
detail,  has  many  features  in  common  with  that  at  Temple  Bruer, 
before  mentioned.  There  was  such  a tower  at  Nursted  Court, 
Kent ; and  in  the  same  county  the  older  part  of  the  building 
called  Stone  Castle  is  probably  such  a tower. 

The  domestic f remains  during  this  century  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  plans  very  various,  probably  some  of  them  origin- 
ally quadrangular  within  moats,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
quadrangular  building  which  has  all  its  sides  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; the  nearest  to  it  is  perhaps  the  Mote,  Ightham,  Kent. 
The  hall  is  a very  chief  feature  in  the  houses  of  this  date,  and 
that  at  the  Mote,  Ightham,  is  very  perfect,  and  is  also  valuable 
because  it  explains  the  mode  in  which  the  roof  was  placed  on 
the  hall  of  the  archbishop’s  Palace  at  Mayfield,  Sussex,  which 
has  at  present  only  the  two  stone  arches  which  supported  it 
remaining.  There  appears  to  have  been  the  same  kind  of  roof 
at  Battle  Hall,  in  Leeds,  Kent.  It  usually  happens,  however, 
that  the  hall  of  houses  during  this  century  has  in  recent  days 
been  subdivided  by  modern  floors,  and  the  external  features 
alone  remain,  as  at  Northborough,  Northamptonshire,  and  many 
other  places.  Part  of  Battle  Hall  still  retains  the  aboriginal 
plan  of  house,  (if  the  term  may  be  used,)  as  in  one  part  of  the 
house,  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  is  a dark  vaulted  room,  or 
almost  cellar,  and  over  it  a sort  of  principal  chamber,  with 
a fireplace,  this  portion  is  of  no  greater  age  than  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Having  already  mentioned  roofs,  mention  must 
be  made  of  that  of  the  hall  at  Nursted  Court,  Kent ; it  was  so 
framed  as  to  stand  about  four  feet  within  the  walls,  and  formed 


f Cambridgeshire. 

Prior  Cawden’s  House, 
Ely. 

Kent. 

Nash  Court. 

Courtlodge,  Grest  Chart. 
Archbishop’s  Palace,  Cha- 
vey. 

Southfleet  Rectory. 
Penthurst. 


Lincolnshire. 

Uffington. 

Monmouthshire. 
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Oxfordshire. 

Part  of  Broughton  Castle. 
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by  the  two  timber  columns  on  which  it  rested  two  small  side 
aisles  and  a centre,  so  far  in  plan  like  the  earlier  Norman  halls 
of  Barnack  and  Oakham. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  every  country  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  degree  of  safety  in  which  that  country  may  be, 
consequently,  in  the  north  of  England,  from  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  monarch,  James  I.,  or 
nearly  to  that  time,  no  residence  was  safe  except  a tower,  (some 
rectory  houses  are  yet  towers,)  so  that  for  what  may  strictly 
be  termed  66  domestic”  architecture  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  in  vain  to  search  there ; but  there  are  many  border 
towers,  as  they  are  termed,  and  many  of  great  interest : Belsay 
Castle  is  the  finest s.  They  all,  or  at  least  nearly  all,  preserve 
the  aboriginal  feature  of  having  the  lower  story  vaulted  like 
the  twelfth  century  houses ; and  in  Chillingham  Park,  North- 
umberland, is  Hepburn  Tower,  which  still  more  accurately  pre- 
serves at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  perhaps  rather 
later,  the  features  of  a house  of  the  twelfth  century ; it  is  nearly 
square,  has  the  lower  story  vaulted,  and  had  originally  (for  the 
staircase  has  clearly  been  thrust  in  since)  no  internal  commu- 
nication between  the  upper  and  lower  story ; the  fireplaces  (five 
in  number)  are  in  the  upper  story  and  attics h. 

With  respect  to  houses  in  towns  during  this  century  there 
are  in  York  some  remarkable  specimens  of  foot  entrances  from 
the  street,  to  courts  which  appear  to  have  been  in  common  to 
several  houses.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  enormous 
length  of  the  spurs  forming  the  two  sides  of  the  entrance,  and 
supporting  the  projecting  story  of  the  house  above,  or  rather 
supporting  a projection  beyond  that  projecting  story.  This 
taste  in  York  continued  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  spurs  are  then  very  richly  carved.  There  are  perhaps  no 
other  specimens  of  them,  at  least  not  carried  to  the  extent  they 
are  there.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  multiplicity  of  remains  in 
this  century,  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  matter  in  a 
mere  outline  like  this.  There  are  timber  houses  of  the  four- 

& See  also  Edlingham,  Witton,  Els-  a brick  house,  either  very  early  in  this 
don,  &c.  &c.  Northumberland.  or  late  in  the  preceding  century. 

h Little  Wenham  Hall  in  Suffolk  is 
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teenth  century  yet  remaining,  but  of  course  the  details  are 
much  destroyed;  they  exist  at  York  and  Salisbury,  at  Wing- 
ham1,  Kent,  and  there  is  one  or  part  of  one  at  Colchester. 
Single  doors,  & c.  occur  in  other  places.  It  is  probable  that 
there  exist  halls  of  this  century  in  some  of  the  timber  houses 
in  Cheshire,  but  we  have  not  seen  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  houses  of  all  materials,  plans,  and 
sizes,  occur;  sometimes  quadrangular,  as  at  Thame  Prebendal 
House,  though  part  is  earlier;  sometimes  a large  irregular 
court,  formed  partly  by  the  house,  by  stables  and  other  out- 
buildings, and  by  walls,  as  (late  in  the  century)  Great  Chalfield, 
Wilts.  Until  rather  late  in  the  century  it  is  not  however  easy 
to  find  an  entire  house  of  any  size  all  of  one  datek.  The  fronts 
of  Ockwells,  Berks;  Great  Chalfield,  Wilts;  and  Harlaxton, 
Lincolnshire,  (the  latter  amidst  much  later  work)  exhibit  a 
singular  uniformity  of  design : at  each  end  are  two  large  gables, 
then  two  small  ones,  one  forming  the  porch,  the  other  the  hall 
window,  and  the  centre  of  the  building  between  these  two  small 
gables  consists  of  a recess  forming  the  hall.  Of  that  recess 
hereafter.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  tower  gateways, 
sometimes  square  (used  earlier  also)  and  sometimes  with  octan- 
gular towers  on  each  side,  were  used  for  the  entrance.  Moats 
were  still  in  use  through  this  century,  but  not  to  every  house ; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  sometimes  the  moat  may  have  be- 
longed to  an  older  house  than  the  existing  one.  In  the  northern 
counties,  border  towers  were  still  in  use  by  the  smaller  pro- 


i The  house  here  referred  to  as  at 
Wingham,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
one  at  the  same  place  of  later  date,  and 
which,  to  a general  observer,  is  most 
striking  in  its  appearance. 

k Bedfordshire.  Huntingdonshire. 
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prietors1;  and  castles,  possessing  features  both  of  habitation 
and  fortification,  by  the  greater  Lords  : of  these  last,  Wark- 
worth  is  by  far  the  finest ; the  whole  of  the  lower  story  is 
vaulted,  the  chief  rooms  being  above.  In  many  towns m are 
considerable  remains  of  houses  built  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; many  of  them  originally  inns,  and  some  still  so.  A 
house  in  the  market-place,  Newark,  is  an  early  instance  (Ed.  IV.) 
of  Timber  and  ornamental  plaister  or  cement  united,  of  which 
latter  material  are  a series  of  figures  with  canopies  ; here,  as  in 
many  other  timber  houses  in  towns,  a long  range  of  windows, 
or  rather  one  window  extending  through  the  whole  front,  occurs. 
In  some  towns11  are  to  be  found  houses  the  lower  stories  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  shops,  from 
their  having  arcades  of  stone  or  timber,  originally  apparently 
open. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  mode  in  which  houses  were 
fitted  up  in  the  interior,  as  but  little  evidence  on  this  head  is 
to  be  found  until  late  in  this  century.  Hall  screens  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  rather  earlier,  but  not  much  so.  Tapestry 
of  course  must  have  been  in  use,  but  specimens  even  so  late 
as  the  end  of  this  century  are  not  common,  and  we  believe  none 
occur  earlier.  The  walls  were  also  occasionally  painted  with 
ornaments  or  figures ; indeed  remains  of  this  are  to  be  found 
at  a much  earlier  period,  as  the  celebrated  Painted  Chamber 
in  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  It  is  probable  that  wainscot 
also  began  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  this  century,  but  any 
observations  on  it  may  be  postponed  until  the  next  century.  It 
is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  cielings  during  this  century ; at 
Sherborne  Abbey,  Dorset,  is  a good  timber  one  divided  into 
squares  with  flowers  carved  at  the  intersections  : the  hall  at 
Great  Chalfield  had  its  cieling  divided  into  squares  by  the  main 
timbers,  and  those  squares  subdivided  into  others  of  plaister, 
with  bosses  at  the  intersections0. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  there  arose  many  houses  of 


1 Betchfield,  Northumberland ; the  older 
portion  of  Ralston  Hall,  Cumberland ; 
Mortham’s  Tower,  Yorkshire,  &c.  &c. 
The  two  last  are  well  worth  examina- 
tion. 

m Grantham,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Sher- 


borne, Glastonbury,  Canterbury,  York, 
Exeter,  Wells,  Bristol,  Coventry,  Col- 
chester, Tickhill. 

n Canterbury,  Charing,  Kent;  Glaston- 
bury. 

o The  plaister  divisions  are  gone. 
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great  magnificence,  of  all  plans  and  materials,  and  ample 
remains  of  which  yet  exist P. 

Of  course  from  the  middle  down  to  the  close  of  this  century, 
Italian  features  were  continually  increasing,  and  consequently 
the  style  which  was  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  century  varied 
very  materially  from  that  used  at  the  beginning.  Early  in  this 
century,  if  not  sooner,  wainscot  came  much  into  use  for  the 
principal  rooms.  The  panels  were  small,  and  mostly  of  what 
is  called  the  linen  pattern,  being  more  or  less  in  imitation  of 
folds  of  linen;  but  they  were  also  carved  with  every  variety 
of  pattern,  mixed  more  or  less  with  Italian  details,  and  fre- 
quently the  upper  line  of  panels  of  the  room  had  carved  in  high 
relief  fanciful  heads  placed  in  wreaths.  Halnaker  in  Sussex, 
when  standing,  was  very  rich  in  this  sort  of  work.  A great 
deal  yet  remains  elsewhere,  as  at  Tolleshunt  Darcy,  Essex ; 
Thame  Park,  Oxon ; Boughton  Malherbe,  Kent ; a house  built 
by  Sir  Antony  Wingfield,  Ipswich,  (now  the  Magpie?)  Syon 
House,  Middlesex ; and  so  in  very  many  other  places  more  or 
less.  At  Compton  Wyniate,  Warwickshire,  is  a room  the  walls 
of  which  are  lined  with  oak  boards,  not  panelled  but  closely 
fitted,  with  carving  round  the  door  and  up  the  angles,  and  a 
cornice.  In  the  principal  room  (up  stairs)  of  a timber  house, 
Pattendenq,  near  Goudhurst  in  Kent,  the  walls  and  cielings  are 
lined  with  oak  boards  reeded  with  the  mouldings  of  the  linen 
pattern,  but  not  panelled.  In  one  of  the  other  rooms  in  the 
same  house  there  was  a cieling  similar  to  that  before  mentioned 
at  Sherborne  Abbey.  In  halls  and  lofty  rooms  the  wainscoting 
was  only  about  eight  feet  high.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
century  plainer  panels  were  introduced,  with  sometimes  gilding, 


p Cheshire. 
Hooton  Hall. 
Moreton  Hall. 

Cumberland. 
Dalston  Hall. 

Dorsetshire. 
Athelhampsted  Hall. 
Wolverton  Hall. 

Essex. 
Nether  Hall. 

Layer  Marney. 

Gloucestershire. 
Thornbury  Castle. 


Kent. 

Penshurst. 

Hever. 

F ranks. 

Cobham  Hall. 
Orpington  Rectory. 
The  Mote  Iglitham. 

Middlesex. 
Hampton  Court. 
Norfolk. 

East  Basham  Hall. 
Oxnead  Hall. 
Northamptonshire. 
Burleigh. 


Nottinghamshire. 
Wollaton  Hall. 

Oxfordshire. 

Broughton. 

Suffolk. 

H engrave  Hall. 
Gifford’s  Hall. 
West  Stow  Hall. 

Surrey. 
Sutton  Court. 


Sussex. 

Cowdray. 

Warwickshire. 
Worm  Leighton. 

Wiltshire. 

Longleat. 

Laycock  Abbey. 
Yorkshire. 

New  Hall,  near  Pon- 
tefract. 


(i  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  house 
may  have  been  built  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  preceding  century. 
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as  at  a house  at  Hollingborne,  Kent,  and  also  arabesques,  &c. 
in  painting,  as  at  Bought  on  Malherbe,  Kent.  These  particular 
panels  at  this  last  place  are  of  deal,  which  is  an  early  use  of 
that  material.  Sometimes  the  walls  had  rude  paintings,  as  at 
Eastbury  House,  Essex. 

The  cielings  were  frequently  very  richly  ornamented ; in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  main  divisions  were  formed  by 
the  girders  of  the  floor  above,  and  those  spaces  subdivided  by 
plaister  ribs  slightly  raised,  as  at  Thame  Park ; sometimes  the 
girders  and  joists  of  the  floor  above  were  left  bare,  but  orna- 
mented by  mouldings,  and  occasionally  richly  carved,  as  at  a 
house  in  Colchester,  now  the  Marquis  of  Granby  public  house. 
The  room  in  the  house  before  mentioned  at  Ipswich  (Magpie  ?) 
has  a very  rich  cieling  of  pendants.  Sometimes  the  cielings 
were  divided  into  various  figures  by  ribs  of  oak,  and  the  spaces 
between  plaistered ; as  at  Layer  Marney,  Essex,  Hever  and 
Allington  Castles,  Kent.  In  later  times  these  ribs  were  of 
plaister,  and  much  ornamented.  No  ornamental  staircases  yet 
occur,  unless  it  be  towards  the  end  of  the  century ; where  in 
this  century  they  exist  of  such  a form  as  according  to  the  taste 
of  later  days  would  have  required  a baluster,  the  space  below 
the  hand-rail  is  usually  filled  up  with  plaister  instead  of  having 
an  open  balustrade,  as  at  Boughton  Malherbe,  and  Leeds  Castle, 
Kent1".  It  was  not  until  late  in  this  century  that  the  chimney- 
piece  was  carried  up  the  whole  height  of  the  room,  and  had 
every  species  of  ornament  lavished  on  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  perhaps  late  in  the  last, 
the  usual  plan  of  the  timber  houses  of  the  yeomen  and  small 
gentry  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  perhaps  other  counties,  appears 
to  have  been  frequently  this ; the  upper  story  projected  at  each 
end,  the  centre  forming  a recess  between  them;  that  centre 
formed  a hall,  which  was  open  to  the  roof,  and  had  no  fireplace, 
as  the  roof  is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a thick  coat  of 
hardened  wood  soot.  A century  later  floors  were  inserted  in 
the  hall,  and  a chimney  built s.  This  is  a reduced  specimen  of 
the  general  plan  of  Great  Chalfield,  &c.  before  mentioned,  and 

r The  latter  of  these  is  now  de-  house  at  Harrietsham  in  the  same  county, 
stroyed.  are  good  specimens.  There  are  very 

s Link  Farm,  Egerton,  Kent,  and  a many  others. 
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that  plan  is  certainly  the  origin  of  the  e and  h houses,  which 
had  the  hall  in  the  centre  recess,  and  were  continued  down  into 
the  eighteenth  century.  Galleries  appear  to  have  been  not 
generally  in  use  before  the  latter  part  of  this  century.  The 
timber  houses  in  Shrewsbury  of  this  century  and  down  to  the 
end  of  it  display  an  unusually  late  adherence  to  Gothic  forms 
in  their  details.  They  are  of  course  flat  in  execution.  The 
timber  houses  in  towns  during  the  latter  part  of  this  century 
are  often  very  splendid. 

The  houses  of  the  seventeenth  century  hardly  require  de- 
scription, they  are  so  well  known1.  Staircases  such  as  Lord 
Bacon  describes  in  his  Essay  on  building,  wTith  open  balustrades, 
came  into  use,  and  many  of  them  very  handsome.  Galleries 
also  in  the  large  houses.  The  workmanship  however  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  is  frequently  inferior  to  that 
of  Elizabeth’s  time,  especially  as  to  carving  and  ornamental 
plaister  work.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  houses  with 
high  roofs  and  bold  cornices  on  large  projecting  brackets  are 
occasionally  found,  as  Balls  in  Hertfordshire,  but  they  were 
not  thoroughly  established  until  late  in  the  century.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  houses  of  plaister  very  richly  orna- 
mented were  frequent  in  towns.  Of  these,  Sparrow’s  House  at 
Ipswich  is  the  most  splendid  specimen.  They  occur  at  Maid- 
stone, Canterbury,  and  many  other  places.  One  of  the  richest 
timber  houses  to  be  found  of  this  period  is  at  Ludlow.  During 
this  century  also,  in  the  garden,  terraces  with  balustrades  of 
open  panels,  and  having  animals  at  the  angles,  were  frequently 
used  and  have  a very  striking  effect ; witness  Claverton,  Somer- 
setshire, and  the  Duke’s  House,  Bradford,  Wilts. 

Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  some  way  into  it,  the  plan 
of  having  the  chief  room  up  stairs  was  not  unfrequently  still 
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continued ; thus  retaining  to  a very  late  period  so  much  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  twelfth  century  house,  although  the  original 
reason  for  that  arrangement  had  long  ceased ; but  it  was 
probably  continued  for  purposes  of  state,  especially  so  long  as 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  chief  room  formed  a handsome 
feature  of  the  house.  The  arrangement  however  was  some- 
times retained  even  in  smaller  houses  u. 

Donjon,  Ft.  \Ital.  Guardingo,  Ger.  (^d)l0f$=fj)urm.]  See  Keep. 

Doorway,  Door,  S3  ore,  [Lat.  Portus,  Thyroma,  Fr.  Porte, 
Ital.  Porta,  Ger.  the  entrance  into  a building : the  door- 

ways of  Norman  and  Gothic  buildings  afford  some  of  the  best 
indications  of  the  different  styles.  The 
Norman  doorways  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  semi-circular  arches,  and 
by  their  extreme  depth,  arising  from 
the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls. 

Those  of  the  earliest  period  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  archivolt 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament ; not  re- 
cessed, and  the  edges  square  with  the 
face  of  the  wall : in  some  very  early  Brixworth  church,  Northamptonshire, 
instances  we  find  the  plain  triangular  arch,  as  at  Barnack  and 
Brigstockx.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
doorways  began  to  be  enlarged  y,  and  more  ornamented : these 
doorways  are  often  preserved  when  every  other  part  of  the 
church  has  been  rebuilt.  During  the  twelfth  century,  doorways 
exhibited  all  the  elaborate  workmanship  of  ornamental  archi- 
tecture peculiar  to  the  Norman  style2.  The  columns  were 
richly  decorated  on  their  surface,  the  capitals  in  a better  style 
of  finish ; the  intervening  piers  were  covered  with  highly- 
wrought  foliage  and  flowers,  or  rude  figures  of  saints  in  panels. 
The  beak  and  cat-head  ornaments,  together  with  the  diamond, 


u For  such  remarks  as  may  be  made 
on  chimneys  and  fireplaces,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  domestic  archi- 
tecture, the  reader  is  inferred  to  those 
words. 

x Plate  35. 

y The  thickness  of  the  wall  was  di- 
vided into  stages,  as  it  were,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  technical  terms,  the  doorways 
were  recessed , either  simply  recessed,  that 


is,  once  divided,  or  doubly,  or  trebly,  or 
sometimes,  in  the  richer  doorways,  five 
or  six  times  recessed ; in  these  rich  door- 
ways each  division,  stage,  or  recess,  has 
its  separate  arch,  with  its  own  mouldings 
and  ornaments,  and  supported  by  its  own 
shaft,  placed  in  the  nook  formed  by  each 
succeeding  angle,  as  it  recedes  from  the 
surface  of  the  wall, 
z Iffley,  Plate  36. 
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platted,  astreated,  pine-cone,  and  many  other  varieties,  were 
introduced  in  the  archivolt,  on  a larger  and  more  finished  scale ; 
whilst  upon  the  doorway-plane  was 
carved  some  emblem  of  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  the  Virgin  and  Child, 

&c.,  or  sometimes  a representation  of 
the  Deity,  as  at  Essendine  Chapel, 

Rutland d.  These  rude  sculptures  may 
possibly  be  the  work  of  an  earlier  age, 
as  in  France  we  find  them  much  more 
frequently  on  buildings  without  the 
confines  of  Normandy  than  within 
them.  The  very  deep  and  elaborate  doorways  which  in  Eng- 
land are  considered  as  the  perfection  of  the  Norman  style,  are 
rarely  found  in  Normandy  itself. 

The  doorways  of  the  first  or  Early  English  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  deeply  recessed,  with  a succession  of  shafts 
supporting  an  archivolt  of  several 
gradations,  with  plain  mouldings. 

The  larger  doors  are  often  double, 
divided  by  a shaft,  with  a quatre- 
foil  or  other  ornament  over  ite. 

The  introduction  of  a small  door 
on  each  side  the  large  western  one 
generally  took  place  in  this  age, 
i we  occasionally  find  it  in 
the  previous  one.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  doors  of  country 
churches  of  this  style  were  gene- 
rally small,  with  merely  a plain  Paul’s  Cray> Kent- 

pointed  arch,  or  sometimes  with  the  trefoil  arch.  In  some 
districts  the  square-headed  trefoil,  with  a plain  chamfered  edge, 
without  mouldings,  is  usedf,  but  this  form  was  also  continued  in 
subsequent  styles.  Round-headed  doorways  are  frequently  con- 
tinued in  the  Early  English  style,  the  mouldings  and  ornaments 
being  either  a mixture  of  Norman  and  Early  English,  or  some- 
times entirely  of  the  latter  character : this  form  of  doorway 
was  occasionally  continued  even  later. 

Plate  35.  e Southwell,  Plate  37-  f St.  Thomas’s,  Oxford,  Plate  37. 
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The  doorways  of  the  second,  or  Decorated  style  of  Gothic, 
are  not  so  deeply  recessed,  but  more  highly  finished,  and  formed 
of  more  graceful  arches.  The  door- 
ways in  this  style  are  frequently  sur- 
mounted with  triangular  pediments, 
sometimes  loaded  with  a variety  of 
little  figures,  and  subjects  from  scrip- 
tural history  s. 

The  large  double  doorways  so  com- 
mon in  the  Early  English  style  are  less 
frequent  in  this ; Decorated  doorways 
have  frequently  shafts  in  the  jambs, 
but  these  shafts  are  not  detached  as  in 
the  Early  English,  they  have  frequently 
carved  capitals,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
not  so  bold  as  before ; more  commonly 
the  capitals  are  plain,  distinguished 
only  by  the  mouldings.  In  the  smaller  country  churches  of 
this  style  the  doorways  are  frequently  plain,  without  shafts, 
and  the  mouldings  continued  down  the  sides  without  any 
capital : a plain  chamfer  without  mouldings  also  frequently 
occurs.  Small  doorways  with  an  ogee  head  also  occur  occasion- 
ally, as  at  Witney. 

The  doorways  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  of  Gothic  are  generally  sur- 
mounted by  a square  head,  whose 
spandrils  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  beautiful  foliage,  or  richly  exe- 
cuted sculpture h.  The  smaller  and 
plain  doorways  of  this  style  are  readily 
distinguished  by  a large  hollow,  rather 
wide  and  shallow,  continued  round  the 
arch  and  down  the  jambs,  usually 
without  shaft  or  capital ; those  of  the 


g This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
richer  doorways  at  the  west  end  in  the 
tower,  as  at  Bloxham  church,  Oxford- 
shire, &c. 

h The  doorway  at  the  west  end  of 
Magdalen  chapel,  Oxford,  with  the  figures 
over  it  (Plate  38),  ought  rather  to  be 


considered  as  a doorway  within  a porch , 
although  the  projection  is  so  slight  that 
in  this  country  we  should  hardly  give  it 
that  name ; on  the  Continent  such  exam- 
ples are  more  frequent. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  south 
door  is  that  which  has  been  commonly 
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earlier  styles  have  frequently  a plain  chamfer  or  splay,  but 
are  not  hollowed'. 

Doorway  Plane  (Willis),  the  space  frequently  found  between 
the  doorway  properly  so  called,  and  the  larger  door  archway 
within  which  it  is  placed : this  space  is  frequently  richly  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  figures  in  niches,  & c.:  as  at  Essendine 
chapel,  Rutland,  (Plate  20.) 

Doric  Order  [Lot.  Genus  Doricum,  Fr.  Ordre  Dorique,  Ital. 
Ordine  Dorico,  Ger.  S)ortfd)C  Drbnung.]  This  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three  Grecian  orders ; its  pecu- 
liar characteristics  are  a short  thick 
column,  diminishing  considerably  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  neck,  sup- 
porting a high  ponderous  entabla- 
ture. This  order  is  generally  very 
massive,  the  best  examples  being 
from  five  to  six  diameters  high. 

The  Columns  of  this  order  were, 
in  Greece,  generally  placed  on  the 
floor,  without  pedestal  and  without 
base ; the  capital,  which  occupied 
a height  of  about  half  a diameter, 
had  no  astragal,  but  a few  plain  fillets,  with  channels  between 
them,  under  the  ovolo,  and  a small  channel  below  the  fillet. 
The  ovolo  is  generally  flat,  and  of  great  projection,  with  a quirk 
or  return.  On  this  was  laid  the  abacus,  which  was  only  a plain 
tile  without  fillet  or  ornament. 

In  the  division  of  the  Entablature,  the  architrave  and  frieze 
have  each  more  than  a third  in  height,  and  the  cornice  less. 
The  architrave  has  only  a plain  broad  fillet,  under  which  are 
placed  the  drops  or  guttae,  which  appear  to  hang  from  the 
triglyph. 

The  triglyph,  in  Greece,  appears  to  have  been  generally 


used  as  the  chief  entrance  to  the  church ; 
except  where  the  village  or  town  was  on 
the  north  side  of  it,  in  which  case  the 
north  door,  which  otherwise  was  only 
used  on  occasional  ceremonies,  and  was 
sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  the 
chief  entrance. 

i When  there  are  mouldings  the  dis- 


tinction is  usually  easy,  but  we  occasion- 
ally find  a mixture  of  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  ornaments ; these  must  he 
considered  as  a transition  between  the 
two  styles,  as  at  King’s  Sutton,  North- 
amptonshire ; hut  such  instances  are  not 
common. 
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placed  at  the  angle,  thus  bringing  the  interior  edge  of  the 
triglyph  nearly  over  the  centre  of  the  angular  column.  The 
metope,  or  space  between  the  triglyphs,  was  nearly  the  square 
of  the  height  of  the  frieze,  and  a mutule  was  placed  not  only 
over  each  triglyph,  but  also  over  each  metope.  The  cornice 
of  this  order,  in  Greece,  consisted  of  a plain  face,  under  the 
mutule,  which  was  measured  as  part  of  the  frieze,  and  then 
the  mutule,  which  projected  sloping  forward  under  the  corona, 
so  that  the  bottom  of  the  mutule  in  front  was  considerably 
lower  than  at  the  back.  Over  the  corona  was  commonly  a 
small  ovolo  and  fillet  for  the  cymatium ; and  below  the  corona 
a fillet  about  equal  in  height  to  the  mutule. 

The  ornaments  of  this  order,  in  Greece,  were,  first,  the  flutings 
of  the  column,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  order,  and  are  twenty 
in  number,  shallow,  and  not  with  a fillet  between  them,  but 
sharp  edges.  These  flutes  are  much  less  than  a semi-circle, 
and  should  be  elliptic. 

Second,  at  the  corner,  in  the  space  formed  in  the  soffit  of 
the  corona,  by  the  interval  between  the  two  angular  mutules, 
was  sometimes  placed  a flower,  and  the  cymatium  of  the  cornice 
had  often  lions’  heads,  which  appear  to  have  been  real  spouts. 

Third,  in  addition  to  the  drops  under  the  triglyph,  the 
mutules  had  also  several  rows  of  drops  of  the  same  shape 
and  sizeh. — Rickman. 

The  Roman  or  Italian  Doric  differs  from  the  Grecian  in 
being  lighter,  the  columns  being  generally  eight  diameters  high, 
and  frequently  set  on  a plinth ; there  is  also  some  difference  in 
the  capital;  this  has  an  astragal  and  neck  under  the  ovolo, 
which  has  sometimes  three  small  fillets  projecting  over  each 


h On  viewing  and  comparing  the 
examples  of  the  Doric  order,  the  first 
emotion  will  probably  be  surprise,  at 
beholding  the  different  proportions, — a 
diversity  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  two 
instances  appear  which  do  not  materially 
differ  in  the  relative  size  of  their  parts, 
both  in  general  and  in  detail,  and  pre- 
senting differences  which  cannot  be  re- 
conciled upon  any  system  of  calculation, 
whether  the  diameter  or  the  height  of 
the  column,  or  the  general  height  of  the 
order,  be  taken  as  the  element  of  pro- 


portion. At  the  same  time,  they  all 
resemble  one  another  in  certain  charac- 
teristic marks,  which  denote  the  order ; 
the  differences  are  not  generic,  but  spe- 
cific, and  leave  unimpaired  those  plain 
and  obvious  marks,  which  enable  us  to 
circumscribe  the  genuine  Doric  order, 
within  a simple  and  easy  definition.— 
Aikin. 

The  best  examples  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  appear  to  be  the  Pantheon,  and 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium. 
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other,  and  sometimes  another  astragal  and  fillet.  The  ovolo 
should  be  a true  quarter-round : the  abacus  has  a small  ogee 
and  fillet  on  its  upper  edge.  The  architrave  has  less  height 
than  the  Grecian,  being  only  two  thirds  of  the  frieze,  which  is 
equal  in  height  to  the  cornice.  The  cornice  differs  much  from 
the  Grecian,  having  its  soffit  flat,  and  the  mutules  square,  with 
a square  interval  between  them.  The  Grecian  drops  in  the 
mutules  generally  appear  in  front,  below  the  mutules ; but  the 
Roman  do  not,  and  are  sometimes  omitted ; the  drops  also 
are  of  a different  shape,  being  more  complete  cones.  The  cyma- 
tium  is  often  a cavetto,  and  sometimes  a cyma  recta,  with 
an  ogee  under  it.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  Doric  order 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  triglyphs  which  intervene^ 
instead  of  the  number  of  diameters  of  the  columns,  as  in 
other  cases. 

Dormant-tree.  See  Sleeper. 

Dormer,  Dormer-window,  a window 
set  upon  the  sloping  side  of  a roof, 
usually  belonging  to  a sleeping  apart- 
ment. 

Dormitory,  Sorter,  \Lat.  Dormito- 
rium,  Ft.  Dormitoire,  Dortoir,  Ital. 

Dormitorio,  Ger.  ©cblafgcmacfr,]  a sleep- 
ing apartment : in  our  ancient  monas- 
teries this  usually  consisted  of  a range 
of  cells  on  each  side  of  a long  and 
sumptuous  chamber. 


Chapel  Cleeve,  c.  1350. 


“ On  the  west  side  of  the  cloyster  was  a large  house  called  the 
Dorter,  where  the  monks  and  novices  lay.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Dosel,  or  Doser,  a hanging  of  rich  stuff  on  a screen  of  orna- 
mental wood-work  at  the  back  of  the  dais,  or  seat  of  state. 

“ There  were  dosers  on  the  deis.”  Warton’s  History  of  Poetry. 

Dos  d’  Ane,  the  ridge  on  the  top  of  stone  coffins,  chiefly  used 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries : but  occasionally  later, 
even  to  the  present  time  in  some  districts. 

Douelle,  Ft.  See  Archivolt. 

Dou^ine,  Ft.  See  Cyma. 
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Dressings,  a term  intended  to  describe  those  parts  of  a build- 
ing which  are  finished  in  a superior  style;  as  when  the  walls 
are  of  rubble  or  brick,  the  windows,  doors,  &c.  are  called 
Dressings. 

Dripstone  [Fr.  Larmier,  Ital.  Grondatojo,  Ger.  ^ranjletjle,], 
called  also  Label,  and  Weather-moulding,  and  Water-table ; 
a projecting  tablet  or  moulding  over  doors,  windows,  &c.  to 
throw  off  the  rain. 

It  varies  in  form  at  different  pe- 
riods : in  the  Norman  and  Early 
Gothic  styles  it  usually  follows  the 
form  of  the  arch ; in  the  Decorated 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 

is  frequently  in  an  ogee  form ; at  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford, 

a later  period  it  is  most  commonly  square,  as  in  the  example k. 
When  there  is  no  head1  or  ornament  to  support  the  dripstone, 
the  return  at  the  spring  of  the  arch  takes 
different  forms  at  different  periods  ; the  most 
common  is  a rectangular  return,  though  this 
is  not  so  usual  in  the  thirteenth  century  as 
later : in  the  fourteenth  century  and  earlier 
the  moulding  of  the  dripstone  sometimes,  Bapchud,  Kent, 
after  returning  at  a right  angle,  took  horizontally  a curved 
line,  so  as  to  die  in  the  wall ; sometimes,  when 
not  returning  at  a right  angle,  it  took  a curved 
line  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a circular  instead 
of  a rectangular  termination.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  in  the  west  of  England,  (and 
perhaps  there  even  earlier,)  the  return  is  fre- 


St.  Martin’s,  Canterbury. 


k Sometimes  in  late  work,  the  drip- 
stone or  weather-moulding  over  windows 
does  not  run  so  low  as  the  tracery,  as  at 
Cherry  Hinton  church,  Cambridgeshire, 
Notley  Abbey,  Bucks,  &c. ; and  in  a few 
instances  it  is  lower,  as  at  Browne’s 
Hospital,  Stamford,  &c.:  but  these  are 
the  exceptions,  not  good  work,  and  not 
worthy  of  imitation. 

1 The  heads  used  in  this  situation  are 
frequently  those  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 
founder,  or  other  eminent  persons  con- 


nected with  the  work,  and  there  is  gene- 
rally so  marked  a character  in  the  fea- 
tures, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
were  at  least  intended  for  likenesses : the 
two  heads  from  the  east  window  of  Mer- 
ton college  chapel,  in  Plate  39,  are  those 
of  Edward  I.  and  Walter  de  Merton ; 
the  features  of  the  king  are  particularly 
distinct,  and  the  peculiar  twist  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  observable  on  all 
the  coins  and  on  the  great  seal  of  this 
king,  presents  so  marked  a feature  as  is 
not  to  be  mistaken. 
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quently  in  the  form  of  a square,  lozenge,  or  octagon,  inclosing 
a flower,  as  at  Chippenham,  or  at  a later  period 
frequently  an  anagram,  as  at  Marston1;  a shield 
attached,  as  at  Layer  Marney,  is  not  an  uncommon 
ornament ; this  of  course  had  originally  arms  embla- 
zoned on  it. 

Chippenham. 

Drops,  or  Guttle,  in  the  Doric  entablature,  are  small  cylin- 
ders, or  cones,  immediately  under  the  triglyph  and  mutule. 
See  Guttce. 

Dungeon,  a vault  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners : originally 
the  basement  story  of  the  Donjon,  or  keep,  of  a castle,  in 
which  there  was  sometimes  neither  door  nor  window,  the 
entrance  being  from  above. 

Early  English  Gothic,  (Rickman.)  Mr.  Whewell  thus  de- 
scribes the  characters  of  the  Early  Gothic  styles,  and  observes 
that  the  members  are  as  constant  in  their  form  as  those  of  the 
Doric  or  Ionic  orders  : — “ The  base  consists  of  a hollow  between 
two  rounds  with  fillets,  with  a very  marked  horizontal  spread 
of  the  lower  part : the  capital  is  no 
longer  as  in  the  Norman,  a carved  and 
sculptured  mass,  with  a thick  square 
abacus  above,  but  is  a graceful  bell, 
with  foliage  tending  upwards,  and  curl- 
ing in  an  extremely  free  and  elegant 
manner m;  the  abacus  becomes  round, 
with  a characteristic  profile,  and  thus  chapter  House,  southweii. 

loses  that  appearance  of  a termination  to  the  vertical  mem- 
bers which  it  had  before  exhibited.  The  mouldings  of  the  arch 
consist  of  rounds  and  deep  hollows,  producing  very  strong  lines 
of  shadow,  and  have  a continuous  and  carefully  marked  section. 
These  bases,  capitals,  mouldings,  sections  of  piers,  of  window 
sides,  of  strings,  and  other  similar  features,  are  quite  as  con- 
stant in  their  occurrence  as  the  pointed  arch,  and  much  more 
characteristic ; and  no  view  of  the  formation  of  the  Gothic 
style  at  all  touches  the  really  important  part  of  the  subject, 
which  does  not  take  account  of  these  circumstances.” 


m 


1 Plate  39. 


Plate  12,  fig.  4. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  GOTHIC. 
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The  arches  of  this  style  are  usually  pointed,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  it,  not  unfrequently  semi-circular.  The  doorways  are 
sometimes  divided  by  a shaft,  or  a clustered  column  with 
a quatrefoil  or  other  ornament  over  it n : the  recess  of  these 
doors  is  frequently  nearly  as  deep  as  in  the  Norman  style,  but 
the  shafts  are  more  nume- 
rous, being  smaller,  and  in 
the  hollow  mouldings  they 
are  frequently  enriched  with 
the  singular  toothed  projec- 
tion which  forms  a cha- 
racteristic ornament  of  this 
style,  although  sometimes 
found  in  conjunction  with 
the  zig-zag  or  chevron  in  late  Norman  work : the  doorways  of 
this  style  are  sometimes  round-headed,  and  in  such  cases  are 
frequently  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  eye  for  Norman  door- 
ways. Detached  shafts  divided  in  height  by  bands,  and  fre- 
quently formed  of  Purbeck  marble,  a stiff  trefoil  foliage  in 
the  capitals,  high  pediments  to  the  buttresses,  and  high 
pitched  roofs,  are  characteristic  of  this  style : crockets  were 
also  first  introduced.  The  mouldings 
and  foliage  are  generally  very  well  exe- 
cuted; the  latter,  from  its  very  bold 
design  and  relief,  is  very  singular0.  The 
windows  are  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
style  almost  universally  long,  narrow, 
and  lancet -headed,  commonly  called 
lancet  windows ; these  are  frequently 
combined  together  in  two,  three,  or  five, 
and  the  divisions  between  them  are  fre- 
quently so  small,  that  they  appear  as 
one  large  window  of  several  lights,  but 
they  are  really  separate  windows,  hav- 
ing their  heads  formed  from  individual 


n at  Southwell,  Plate  37-  the  transition  between  the  two  styles  is 

° The  later  specimens  of  this  style  so  very  gradual,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
approach  so  nearly  to  the  Decorated,  and  to  decide  to  which  of  the  styles  a parti- 
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centres,  and  generally  separate  dripstones  P.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  windows  of  this  character  is  that  of  the  Chapter 
House  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford : there  are  also  splendid  speci- 
mens at  York,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  &c.  These  large  windows 
of  five  lancets  are  rarely  found  on  the  continent.  In  the  later 
period  of  this  style,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, windows  of  two  lights  under  one  arch,  with  an  open  circle 
or  quatrefoil  in  the  head  4,  are  frequently  usedr. 

The  Early  English  style  may  be  called  the  style  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  being  perfected  in  the  early  part  of  it,  and 
merged  in  the  Decorated  very  soon  after  its  close,  if  not  a little 
earlier. 

Earth-table.  See  Ground-table  and  Table-stones. 

Eaves  [Lat.  Deliquiae,  Fr.  Cheneaux,  Ital.  Gronda,  Gorna, 
Ger.  ^Baf^crrtnncn,  Xraufe,],  that  part  of  a roof  which  projects 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Echeia,  vases,  occasionally  of  earth,  but  commonly  of  brass, 
which  the  ancients  placed  inverted  in  small  cavities  formed 
under  some  of  the  seats  in  their  theatres,  to  assist  the  voices 
of  the  performers : they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
frequently  used. 

Echinus,  Echinos,  [Ital.  Fusarolo,]  the  egg  and  anchor  or 


cular  building,  or  part  of  a building, 
should  be  assigned.  For  instance,  the 
choir  of  Merton  college  chapel,  Oxford, 
may  be  considered  as  of  an  ascertained 
date,  having  been  built  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  who  died  in  1277>  yet  it  par- 
takes much  more  of  the  character  of  the 
Decorated  than  of  the  Early  English 
style  : the  choir  of  Exeter  cathedral,  built 
by  Bishop  Quivil,  who  died  in  1279,  is 
also  in  a style  of  transition,  with  geome- 
trical  tracery  in  the  windows. 

P Plates  59  and  60,  figs.  9 and  13. 

q Plate  CO,  fig.  16. 

r “ During  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
which  the  Early  English  style  prevailed, 
the  sculpture  used  in  the  decoration  of 
the  buildings  in  this  country  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  design,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  execution,  from  which  it 
afterwards  gradually  fell,  together  with 
he  architect! ire  which  it  decorated.  The 


cathedrals  of  Wells  and  Lincoln,  and 
other  large  buildings  of  the  time,  display 
in  their  sculpture  some  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  power  of  design  and  skill 
in  execution  during  that  period : but  it 
is  also  remarkable  that  the  sculpture  in 
the  common  parish  churches  is,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  used,  most  generally 
equally  good ; for  it  is  rare  to  find  infe- 
rior work,  even  in  the  smallest  and  most 
remote  churches  built  at  that  time.  The 
same  character  appears  in  the  mouldings 
then  in  use,  which  are  very  deep,  and 
are  almost  always  cut  with  an  extraor- 
dinary precision.”  (From  Mr.  Twopeny’s 
Specimen  of  Capitals.) 

Some  of  the  sculptures  of  this  period, 
as  particularly  the  figures  at  the  west 
end  of  Wells  cathedral,  are  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Flaxman,  in  his  Lectures,  to  be 
equal  in  many  respects  to  the  best  works 
of  sculpture  of  any  age. 


ECKE— ELEVATION. 
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Temple  of  Carnac. 


egg  and  tongue  ornament  peculiar  to  the  j 
Ionic  capital ; also  the  ovolo  or  quarter- 
round  moulding3.  See  Ovolo. 

(Stfc,  Ger.,  angle,  corner,  nook.  See  Quoin. 

Ecrin,  Ft.  See  Shrine. 

Ecusson,  Ft.  See  Scutcheon. 

Egyptian  Architecture  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  parent  and  prototype  of  all  the  subsequent  styles  ; the 
Greeks  being  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  three  orders  from 
imitations  of  Egyptian  temples.  The 
characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
is  the  immense  volume  of  their  masses ; 
their  exterior  being  usually  composed  of 
solid  walls,  of  pyramidal  form,  enclosing 
enormous  columns,  in  every  variety  of 
distribution ; in  single,  double,  or  triple 
peristyles,  with  corresponding  porticos. 

In  the  porticos  the  most  elaborate  work- 
manship, and  the  greatest  architectural  magnificence,  were  in- 
variably introduced.  Two  pyramidal  walls  rose  up  in  front, 
pierced  with  doorways,  the  approach  to  which  was  adorned  with 
obelisks,  crystal  statues  of  their  gods,  or  those  animals  most 
held  in  reverence  by  them,  such  as  the  sphynx,  the  lion,  &c. 
The  columns  of  the  Egyptians  furnish  a great  variety  in  style, 
dimensions,  and  proportion,  though  always  heavy,  and  almost 
invariably  imitations  of  some  shrubby  or  arborescent  produc- 
tions of  their  country,  sometimes  representing  the  plain  trunk 
of  a tree,  sometimes  bundles  of  reeds,  or  the  whole  plant  of 
the  papyrus,  bound  together  at  different  distances,  and  orna- 
mented at  the  base  with  palm  leaves.  The  capitals  are  also 
found  to  be  representations  of  almost  all  the  flowers  and  leaves 
peculiar  to  Egypt.  There  is  a striking  resemblance  between 
these  and  many  Norman  capitals1. 

<£tnfaf£uttg,  Ger.  See  Moulding. 

Elevation,  the  front  or  facade  of  a structure : a geometrical 
drawing  of  a building,  or  other  object. 


s Plate  34,  fig.  1.  ther  information  see  Wilkinson’s  Antient 

f Plate  21.  See  Arch , and  for  fur-  Egyptians. 
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Embattlement,  lEmfiattailment.  See  Battlement. 

Embrasure  [Fr.  Creneau,  Ital.  Oanonniera, 

Ger.  0d)k$fd)arie,  (Siftteflocf),],  the  crenelle  or 
opening  in  a battlement : an  opening  in  a 
wall,  splaying  or  spreading  inwards,  used  for 
the  discharge  of  arrows  or  other  weapons. 

Emplecton.  See  Bubble. 

Encarpi,  festoons  of  fruit  or  flowers,  on 
friezes.  See  Festoon. 

Enduit,  Ft.  See  Plaister , and  Pargetting. 

Entablature  [Fr.  Entablement,  Ital.  Cor- 
nicione,  Ger.  ©riwlf,],  the  superstructure  Ne'v  College-  °xford- 
which  lies  horizontally  upon  the  columns  in  Classic  architecture  : 
it  is  divided  into  architrave , the  part  immediately  above  the 
column ; frieze , the  central  space  ; and  cornice , the  upper  pro- 
jecting mouldings11. 

Entaile,  Entail,  lEntaglc,  [Ital.  Intaglio,]  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  carving,  or  embossing. 

“ The  entailing  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  executors.” 

Contract,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

This  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  same  document,  and 
always  with  the  same  signification. 

Gentil  Entayle  and  Busy  Entayle  are  terms  used  by  William 
of  Worcester  for  very  elaborate  carved  work.  See  Gentese 
and  Cusps. 

“ & foorfte  of  rtcj)  lEntagle  anti  curious  moltic.”  Chaucer. 

“ Of  rich  entayle  wrought  out  of  stone.”  Lydgate’s  Troy. 

Entasis  [Fr.  Renflement  au  milieu  des  colonnes,  Ital.  Giunta 
in  mezzo  della  colonna,  Ger.  SBerjtarfung  m ber  ber  ©ciulrn,], 
the  swelling  in  the  middle  of  a balustre,  or  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column. 

Enterclose,  lEntcrclose  OTallcS,  ISntcrclogSS  ®alls,  lEntcrclosse 
MtalUs,  a partition  between  two  roomsx.  This  term  occurs 
three  times  in  the  accompt  rolls  of  the  Priory  of  Finchale,  each 
time  spelt  differently. 

1485.  “ Et  in  emendacione  diversorum  caminorum  luteorum,  area- 
rum,  le  enterclose  walles  tenementorum  in  Ballio,”  &c. 
u Plate  26.  x William  of  Worcester,  p.  288. 
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Entrait,  Fr.  See  Transtra. 

Entresol  \Ital.  Mezzanine],  a story  of  low  rooms  between 
the  ground  floor  and  the  principal  story  of  a house. 

Ephebeum,  an  apartment  in  the  gymnasium  or  palsestra, 
for  the  exercise  of  youth. 

Epier,  Ft.  See  Spire. 

Episcenium,  the  upper  divisions  of  the  scene  of  an  ancient 
theatre. 

Epistylium,  the  architrave,  the  lowest  of  the  three  divisions 
of  an  entablature. 

Epitithides,  or  Sima,  the  upper  member  of  the  cornice  sur- 
mounting the  pediment  of  a temple. 

Escape,  a term  sometimes  used  for  the  apophyge. 

Escutcheon,  a shield  of  armorial  bearings,  &c.  See  Scutcheon. 

Escutcheon  of  a Vault,  the  pointed  vaulting  cells  between 
the  ribs  in  the  vault  of  an  apse ; having  the  form  of  a reversed 
escutcheon. — Whewell. 

ETAN50N,  Fr.  See  Stanchel. 

Euripus,  the  trench  which  divided  the  seats  from  the  arena 
in  a Grecian  circus. 

Eustyle,  the  fifth  order  of  temples,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
who  considered  it  as  the  most  elegant  ’ Q Q Q 

having  two  diameters  and  a quarter  be-  I — .1 

tween  the  columns. 

Excubitoria,  apartments  or  galleries  in  a church,  where  per- 
sons watched  during  the  night. 

Exedra,  Exhedra,  [Fr.  Grandes  salles,  Cabinet  de  conversa- 
tion, Ital.  Stanza  di  ricevere,  Ger.  Jporfaale,],  the  portico  of  the 
palsestra  or  gymnasium,  in  which  disputations  of  the  learned 
were  held : also,  in  private  houses,  the  pastas,  or  vestibule, 
used  for  conversation.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
porches  of  churches,  especially  the  Galilee,  or  large  west  porch 
in  which  marriage  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  where  the 
penitents  performed  the  first  stage  of  their  canonical  penance. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  apsis  y. 

“ Exedra  est  absida,  sive  volta  qusedam  separata  modicum  a templo 
vel  palatio,  prsecipiend’  quia  extraheretur  muro  grsece  autem 
exhedra  vocatur2.”  Durandus  de  Ritibus. 

y Archaeologia,  vol.  x.  Cathedra,  for  a throne  or  seat  of  any 

7 It  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with  kind.  Also  for  a small  private  chamber ; 

N 
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Exostra,  or  Ekkyclema,  a machine  used  in  the  Greek  theatres 
to  represent  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  a house,  &c. 

Extrados,  the  exterior  curve  of  an  arch,  as  opposed  to  the 
soffit  or  intrados. 

Facade.  See  Elevation. 

Faite,  Ft.  See  Pinnacle. 

Faisceau,  Fr.  See  Clustered  Column. 

Faldistory,  the  episcopal  seat  or  throne  within  the  chancel 
of  a cathedral : in  the  low  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  Falda  is 
a place  shut  up,  a fold  ; and  Faldistorium  is  “ Cathedra  Episcopi 
intra  Septa  cancellia.” 

Fald-stool,  Falled-stool,  Litany-stool,  a small  desk  at  which, 
in  cathedrals,  churches,  &c.,  the  Litany  is  enjoined  to  be  sung 
or  said.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  sometimes 
near  the  steps  of  the  altar,  as  in 
Magdalen  college  chapel,  and  this 
appears  from  Bishop  Sparrow’s  Ra- 
tionale to  have  been  the  ancient 
custom,  sometimes  near  the  west 
end,  as  in  Christ  church  cathedral, 

Oxford,  &c.b 

False  Roof,  the  open  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof; 
a garret : also  the  space  between  a groined  roof  and  the  timbers 
of  the  outer  roof,  as  at  King’s  college  chapel,  Cambridge. 

Fan-shaped  Window:  this  may  be  described  as  the  upper 
part  of  a circle  (more  than  half),  of  which  the  circumference 
is  cut  into  round  notches.  This  window  is  frequent  in  the 
Early  German  style.  (Whewell.)  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Saracenic. 


Ewelme  Church,  Southwell  Minster, 

1599-  IS88- 


the  space  within  an  oriel  window ; and 
the  small  chapels  between  the  buttresses 
of  a large  church  or  cathedral.  (Vide 
Ducange  Glossarium,  vol.  iii.  p.  234.) 

“ Prohibendum  etiam  . . . ut  in  Eccle- 
sia  nullatenus  sepeliantur,  sed  in 
atrio  aut  in  porticu,  aut  in  Eooedra 
Ecclesiae.” — Concilium  Nannetense 
can.  6. 

a Vide  Sir  H.  Spelman. 

b The  officiating  minister  turning  to- 
wards the  east.  In  imitation  of  that 


solemn  supplication  in  Joel  c.  ii.  17. 
when  in  a general  assembly  the  priests, 
the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  were  to  weep 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  to 
say,  u Spare  thy  people,  O Lord,  and 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach.”  Our 
Litany  retains  the  same  words,  and  is 
directed  by  the  Royal  Injunctions  (still 
in  force)  to  be  sung  or  said  in  the  midst 
of  the  church,  at  a low  desk  before  the 
chancel  door,  antiently  called  the  Falled- 
stool.  (Sparrow’s  Coll.  viii.  72.  Wheatly, 
p.  164.) 
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Fan-tracery  Vaulting,  the  very  complicated  mode  of  roofing 
much  used  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  in  which  the  vault  is 
covered  by  ribs,  and  veins  of  tracery,  of  which  all  the  principal 
lines  diverge  from  a point,  as  at  King’s  college,  Cambridge, 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel,  Westminter,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Whewell 
has  given  a minute  description  of  this  kind  of  vault,  with 
terms  for  each  part. 

Fane,  or  Phane.  See  Vane. 

Fascia,  or  Facia,  [Lat.  Corsa,  Taenia,  Ft.  Plateband,  Ital. 
Fascia,  Ger.  £>te  £>cr  ©freifen,]  a broad  fillet  or  band  in 

pedestals  and  cornices.  The  architrave  of  the  more  enriched 
orders  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  or  more  fasciae0. 

Fastigium,  Lat.  [ Ft . Fronton,  Ital.  Frontespizio,  Ger.  ©tekl, 
gronttfptj,  fronton,],  the  pediment  of  a portico. 

Featherings,  or  Foliations,  small  arcs  or  foils  in  the  tracery 
of  Gothic  windows,  &c.  Hence  we  have  also  the  terms  double- 
feathered , and  feathered  again , for  cinquefoils  and  multifoils. 
See  Cusps. 

Femerell,  Fomerell,  Fumerell,  [Ft.  Fumerelle,  Ital.  Fumai- 
uolo,]  a lantern,  louvre,  or  cover.  See  Louvre. 

“ Spent  about  the  Femerell  of  the  new  kitchen,  and  sundry  gutters 
pertaining  to  the  same,  xviiis  viiid.” 

Journal  Book  of  Wolsey’s  Expences  at  Christ  Church d. 


Femur,  the  Latin  term  for  the  plain  space  between  the  glyphs 
or  channels  of  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  frieze.  Evelyn  trans- 
lates this  term  “ shanks.” 

Fenestella,  the  niche  on  the  south  side 
of  an  altar  containing  the  piscina,  and  fre- 
quently the  credence  also. 

“ Parva  campanula,  ampullae  &c.  in  fenestella , 
seu  parva  mensa  ad  haec  preparata.” 

Missale  Romanume. 

Fenestra,  Lat.  [Ft.  Fenetre,  Ital.  Fi- 
nestra,  Ger.  ^nfter.]  See  Window. 

Feretory  [Lat.  Feretra],  a bier,  or  coffin ; a shrine,  or  tomb  : 
also  the  chapel  in  which  it  is  erected.  This  term  seems  more 
properly  to  belong  to  the  portable  shrines  in  which  the  reliques 


c See  Plate  26.  d Printed  in  Gutch’s  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

e See  also  Archaeologia,  vol.  xi. 
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of  saints  were  carried  about  in  processions,  but  was  also  applied 
to  the  fixed  shrines  or  tombs  of  canonized  saints. 

“ Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  having  finished  the  chapel  called  the 
Galiley,  caused  a Feretory  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  made,  wherein 
were  deposited  the  bones  of  Venerable  Bede,  translated  and 
removed  from  St.  Cuthbert’s  Shrine.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Feretrum,  Lat.  See  Shrine. 

Ferme,  Ft.  See  Truss. 

Fesse,  or  Face.  See  Fascia. 

Festoons  {Lat.  Encarpi,  Fr.  Feuillages,  Festons,  Ital.  Festoni, 
Ghirlandi,  Ger.  ^ruc&tfdjmure,  grudtf^cmae,  Jrucbtfcanb, 
franj,],  an  ornament  of  carved  work,  representing  a wreath  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  with  or  without  leaves : it  is  thickest  in  the 
middle,  and  small  at  each  extremity,  where  it  is  tied,  a part 
often  hanging  down  below  the  knot.  See  Encarpus. 

Figure  {Fr.  Figurine].  See  Image. 

Fillet,  dfdet,  {Lat.  Quadra,  Supercilium,  Fr.  Filet,  Quarre, 
List  el,  Ital.  Lista,  Cimbia,  Gradetto,  Ger.  SMnbe,  a small 

flat  face,  interspersed  between  mouldings,  to  

divide  them : also  used  for  a narrow  band,  ::-™ 
moulding,  or  annulet,  but  usually  square. 

“ A Felet  ” “ A Felde.” 

William  of  Worcester,  p.  220. 

Finial,  dfgmal,  the  ornament  which  crowns  a 
pinnacle,  canopy,  pediment,  or  gable,  generally 
consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  foliage;  used  by 
old  writers  for  the  whole  pinnacle. 

“ And  every  botrasse  fynish  with  a fynial.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

Fireplaces  f.  See  Chimney-pieces. 

Flamboyant-style.  See  French  Gothic. 

Flanning,  a term  used  by  Mr.  Raine,  in  his  history  of  North 
Durham,  for  the  internal  splay  of  a window-jamb : but  not  in 
general  use. 

Fleche,  Fr.  See  Spire. 

Florid  Style  of  Gothic,  the  later  division  of  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  which  prevailed  chiefly  during  the  Tudor  era,  and 
is  often  called  the  Tudor  style. 


f Plates  40,  41 . 
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Floor  [Lot.  Tabulatum,  Fr.  Plancher,  Ital.  Tavolato,  Ger. 
planks  to  walk  upon. 

Ger.  See  Aisle. 

Flush,  a term  much  used  by  builders,  & c.  and  applied  to 
surfaces  which  are  placed  on  the  same  plane : for  example,  the 
panel  of  a door  is  said  to  be  “ flush,”  when  fixed  level  with  the 
margin,  and  not  sunk  below  it. 

Flutings,  or  Flutes,  [Fr.  Cannelures,]  the  hollows  or  chan- 
nels cut  perpendicularly  in  columns,  &c.:  when  the  flutes  are 
partly  filled  by  a smaller  round  moulding,  they  are  said  to  be 
cabled.  In  the  Doric  order  they  are  twenty  in  number ; in  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite,  their  number  is  twenty-four : 
the  Tuscan  is  never  fluted. 

Foils  [Lat.  Folia,  Fr.  Feuilles,  Ital.  Foglie, 

Frondi,  Ger.  after/],  the  cusps,  or  small  arcs, 
in  the  tracery  of  Gothic  windows,  &c.s — Willis. 

Foiled  Arch,  an  arch  in  the  form  of  a trefoil, 
cinquefoil,  or  multifoil. — Willis. 

Foliated  Arch,  an  arch  with  a trefoil,  cinquefoil,  or  multifoil 
under  it. — Willis. 

Foliation.  See  Feathering , and  Cusps. 

Foot-pace,  the  dais.  This  term  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
the  hearth-stone. 

Foot-stall,  the  plinth  or  base  of  a pillar. 

Font  [Lat.  Fons,  Fr.  Fonts,  Ital.  Fonte,  Ger.  Xaufjtem,],  the 
vase  or  basin  at  which  persons  are  baptized,  the  forms  of  which 
are  innumerable.  By  an  antient  Ecclesiastical  Constitution 
(A.  D.  1236.)  a font  of  stone  was  required  to  be  placed  in  every 
church,  and  it  was  to  be  capacious  enough  for  total  immersion. 
At  this  early  period  Fonts  appear  to  have  been  regarded  with 
peculiar  reverence,  and  are  frequently  preserved,  whatever 
changes  the  church  may  have  undergone : for  this  reason 
Norman  Fonts  are  very  numerous:  they  are  frequently  richly 
ornamented,  and  well  worthy  of  preservation : their  form  is 
usually  square,  supported  on  five  legs,  or  small  pillars h;  or 
circular,  at  first  supported  also  upon  legs,  but  at  a subsequent 
period  assuming  the  form  of  a cup,  supported  on  a single  pillar 


g Plate  34. 


h Iffley,  Plate  42. 
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or  pedestal,  and  richly  ornamented,  many  examples  of  which 
occur  during  the  later  Norman  period : sometimes  they  are  in 
the  form  of  a tub,  richly  ornamented,  or  with  four  small  pillars 
placed  against  it,  giving  it  the  appearance  at  first  sight  of  being 
square : they  are  also  sometimes  octagonal*.  Early  English 
Fonts  are  frequently  octangular,  but  commonly  circular,  and 
sometimes  square;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  later  examples  of  the  preceding  style,  excepting  where 
the  ornaments  peculiar  to  this  style  are  found' k.  Fonts  of  this 
style  are  less  common  than  any  of  the  others,  excepting  perhaps 


1 It  appears  that  at  the  same  period 
different  forms  prevailed  in  different  dis- 
tricts ; thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aylesbury  there  are  many  late  Norman 
fonts,  all  assuming  the  form  of  a cup 
richly  ornamented  ; in  Northamptonshire 
and  Lincolnshire,  during  the  same  period 
and  for  some  little  time  after,  there  are 
many  circular-like  tubs,  the  later  exam- 
ples having  four  columns  set  against 
them.  This  observation  is  not  confined 
to  the  Norman  period,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  styles ; thus  the  fonts 
of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  the  west  of 
England  have  a character  almost  peculiar 
to  themselves,  resembling  in  form  the 
early  Norman  fonts,  supported  on  five 
legs,  but  richly  ornamented  instead  of 
being  plain.  There  are  beautiful  exam- 
ples at  Bradford  Abbas,  and  Winter- 
borne  Whitchurch,  Dorsetshire. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  days  of  pux*itanic  fury  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  there  was  a strong  pro- 
pensity to  remove  or  neglect  the  Font, 
and  use  a basin  instead.  This  was 
„ checked  by  the  church  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  all  occasions;  and  by  the  8lst 
Canon  of  1603  it  is  directed  that,  “Ac- 
cording to  a former  constitution  too  much 
neglected  in  many  places,  there  shall  be 
a Font  of  stone  in  every  church  and 
chapel,  where  baptism  is  to  be  ministred  : 
the  same  to  be  set  in  the  antient  usual 
places.  In  which  onely  Font  the  minis- 
ter shall  baptize  publickly.”  And  among 
the  enquiries  directed  to  be  made  by  the 
churchwardens,  in  1597-1604,  &c.,  one 
is,  whether  the  Font  has  been  removed 
from  its  accustomed  place,  and  whether 
they  use  a basin  or  other  vessel.  That 
all  these  efforts  were  ultimately  in  many 
cases  of  no  avail,  may  be  learned  from 
the  numerous  examples  we  continually 


meet  with,  but  we  rarely  have  the  tale 
so  well  told  as  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  parish  accounts  of  St.  Martin’s 
church,  Leicester. 

1645.  “ For  a bason  to  be  used  at  bap- 
tism, 5s. 

“ For  a standard  to  bear  the  same,  15s. 
“ For  laying  the  same  in  marble  co- 
lour, 5s.” 

1651,  May  7-  “Received  of  George 
Smith,  for  a stone  belonging  to  the 
Font,  7 

1661,  Feb.  4.  “Agreed,  that  the  Font 
of  stone  formerly  belonging  to  the 
church  shall  be  set  up  in  the  antient 
place,  and  that  the  other  now  stand- 
ing near  the  desk  be  taken  down.” 

“At  a parish  meeting  the  new  Font, 
fashioned  and  placed  agreeable  with 
the  puritanic  times,  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  down,  and  the  old  stone 
one  to  be  erected  where  it  formerly 
stood.” 

1662,  April  8.  “Paid  widow  Smith  for 
the  Font-stone,  being  the  price  her 
husband  paid  for  it,  7 s.” 

Unfortunately  “ the  fashion  of  the  pu- 
ritanic times”  still  prevails  in  too  many 
instances,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  authori- 
ties whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
canons  of  the  church  are  obeyed.  So 
lately  as  the  year  1838  jCZ'z, 

the  only  Font  in  a pa- 
rish  church  in  the  city 
of  Cambridge  was  a pint  [ Wl 

basin  standing  upon  a ////  \\\\ 

four-legged  stool.  If  such  ill.-  vV 

examples  are  suffered  to 
remain  in  like  places,  ' -i 
how  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  pre- 
valence of  so  unseemly  a custom. 

k St.  Giles’s,  Plate  43. 
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the  Decorated:  these  are  usually  octagonal,  sometimes  hexa- 
gonal; and  though  the  cup-like  form  is  frequently  continued, 
the  pedestal  is  also  octagonal  or  hexagonal1.  In  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  the  octagon  form  is  almost  invariably  used ; but 
in  other  respects  the  variety  is  almost  endless.  Fonts  of  this 
style  are  frequently  very  splendid,  and  the  workmanship  is 
usually  better  than  in  any  of  the  others ; they  are  frequently 
richly  panelled ra.  At  this  period  we  often  find  wooden  covers 
of  a pyramidal  form,  corresponding  in  ornaments  and  workman- 
ship with  the  font  itself : a few  of  these  may,  possibly,  remain 
of  an  earlier  period.  This  cover  is,  in  some  rare  instances,  fixed 
to  the  font,  with  an  opening  at  the  side  to  enable  the  priest 
to  make  use  of  it.  On  the  continent,  fonts  are  frequently 
enclosed  in  a distinct  building,  either  attached  to  the  church, 
or  enclosed  within  it,  and  called  a Baptistery : the  only  example 
remaining  in  England  is  believed  to  be  that  at  Luton,  Bedford- 
shire. Fonts  are  usually  of  stone  or  marble,  but  sometimes  of 
lead;  and  that  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  used  for  the  baptism 
of  infants  of  the  royal  family,  was  of  silver.  They  are  usually 
placed  at  the  west  end,  near  the  south  entrance  of  the  church. 
It  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  galilee,  or  large  porch  at  the 
west  end,  on  particular  occasions. 

“ And  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  angle  (of  the  galiley  of  Durham 
cathedral)  was  a Font  for  baptising  of  children,  when  the  king- 
dom was  interdicted  by  the  Pope.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Fores  [Fr.  Menuisiere  de  la  porte,  Ital.  Porta  di  legno,  Ger. 
ipdljerne  3d)ur,],  the  doors  which  opened  towards  the  street  in 
a Roman  house. 

Formerets,  Fr.,  the  ribs  of  a groined  roof. 

Formulae  or  Forms,  the  moveable  seats  in  stalls,  the  subsettia 
or  under  sides  of  which  were  often  elaborately  carved  with 
grotesque  and  often  irreverent  devices.  See  Miserere. 

Fornicatio,  Lot.  See  Arch. 

Forum,  an  open  space  of  general  resort  among  the  antients 
for  almost  all  purposes  of  business,  being  surrounded  by  public 
offices  and  buildings  of  various  kinds : hence  it  may  be  called 
an  exchange,  a market-place,  or  a court  of  justice,  as  the  occa- 
sion served. 

1 St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Plate  43,  m St.  Martin’s,  Plate  44. 
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Fourches,  Ft.  See  Pendentims. 

Frater-house,  the  refectory. 

“ In  the  south  alley  of  the  Cloysters  is  a large  hall  called  the 
Frater-house.  In  this  Frater-house  the  prior  and  the  whole 
convent  held  the  great  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Lent.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Free-stone,  a better  kind  of  building  stone,  which  admits  of 
being  easily  reduced  to  the  forms  required,  and  which  is  there- 
fore often  used  in  the  decorative  parts  of  a building,  when  the 
common  walling  is  of  an  inferior  stone  as  regards  the  practica- 
bility of  working n.  See  Ashler. 

Free-masons.  The  history  of  this  society  is  so  much  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  that  some 
notice  of  them  seems  to  be  necessary  in  any  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. Their  early  history  is  involved  in  obscurity;  but  in  the 
tenth  century  we  find  them  established  as  a free  guild  or  corpo- 
ration in  Lombardy:  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century 
they  obtained  bulls  from  the  Pope  confirming  and  enlarging 
their  privileges,  giving  them  in  addition  the  exclusive  right  to 
build  churches  throughout  Christendom,  making  them  wholly 
independent  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  countries  in  which 
their  works  were  carried  on,  and  responsible  to  the  pope  alone. 
Natives  of  all  countries  were  admitted  into  their  ranks;  and 
wherever  any  great  work  was  to  be  executed,  there  they  assem- 
bled in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  that 
was  completed  removed  to  some  other,  perhaps  distant,  work, 
where  their  services  were  again  called  for.  In  this  manner  the 
spread  of  any  improvements  or  discoveries  was  so  rapid  as  to 
appear  almost  simultaneous.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hope,  in 
his  History  of  Architecture,  “ The  architects  of  all  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  Latin  church,  wherever  such  arose — north,  south, 
east,  or  west — thus  derived  their  science  from  the  same  central 
school ; obeyed  in  their  designs  the  same  hierarchy ; were 
directed  in  their  constructions  by  the  same  principles  of  pro- 
priety and  taste ; kept  up  with  each  other,  in  the  most  distant 

n This  term,  however,  is  commonly  stones  of  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  the 
used  in  a very  vague  and  indefinite  man-  Stapleton;  in  Yorkshire  it  is  used  to 
ner,  and  is  differently  understood  in  dif-  distinguish  the  grit-stone  from  limestone, 
ferent  districts ; for  instance,  in  Bristol  where  the  grit  is  harder  than  the  Staple- 
it  is  applied  to  the  soft  oolite,  or  Bath  ton  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol, 
stone,  in  contradistinction  to  the  harder 
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parts  to  which  they  might  be  sent,  the  most  constant  corre- 
spondence ; and  rendered  every  minute  improvement  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  body,  and  a new  conquest  of  the  art.  The 
result  of  this  unanimity  was,  that  at  each  successive  period  of 
the  monastic  dynasty,  on  whatever  point  a new  church  or 
monastery  might  be  erected,  it  resembled  all  those  raised  at 
the  same  period  in  every  other  place,  however  distant  from  it, 
as  much  as  if  both  had  been  built  in  the  same  place  by  the 
same  artist.  For  instance,  we  find,  at  particular  epochs,  churches 
as  far  distant  from  each  other  as  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
south  of  Italy,  to  be  minutely  similar  in  all  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics0. But  the  more  arbitrary  ornamental  parts  might 
each  by  its  different  artist  be  executed  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  or  desire  of  distinction ; and  these  preserved  so  little 
unity  or  similitude,  that  in  most  buildings,  bases,  columns, 
architraves,  basso-relievos,  cornices,  and  other  members,  often 
offer  a diversity  equal  to  that  of  the  number  of  individuals 
employed  upon  themP. — Hope , pp.  239 — 241. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  body  of  Free- 
masons was  strictly  ecclesiastical,  the  Pope  being  at  their  head ; 
and  that  the  leading  members  were  the  bishops  and  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  who  being  the  only  educated  body  were 
almost  of  necessity  the  sole  architects  of  that  period.  It  has 
often  been  justly  observed,  that  if  the  clergy  of  the  present  day 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject,  the  face  of  the  country 
would  not  be  disfigured  by  the  barbarous  piles  of  brick  and 


o The  particular  epoch  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Hope  appears  to  be  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  the  style  Norman ; but  may 
not  this  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Normans,  which  at  this 
period  included  Sicily  and  a part  of  the 
south  of  Italy?  especially  as  the  same 
close  similarity  does  not  extend  over  the 
intermediate  countries : the  Lombard 
style  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
Norman,  although  it  has  many  points 
of  resemblance. 

p In  Malden’s  Account  of  King’s  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Henry’s 
History  of  England,  and  a Treatise  on 
Masonry  by  William  Preston,  1792,  some 
account  of  the  Free-masons,  as  relating 
to  the  subject  of  building,  may  be  found. 
They  appear  to  have  been  known  in 


England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  They  are  said  to  have 
introduced  the  art  of  building  in  stone, 
and  that  the  art  of  constructing  walls  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  a stone  vault  was 
their  original  mystery.  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  the  art  of  build- 
ing stone  walls  is  as  old  as  stone  quar- 
ries, than  that  this  society  is  as  antient 
as  Solomon’s  temple.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  art 
“ de  la  coupe  des  pierres”  was  still  held 
a secret,  and  the  possessors  of  this  mys- 
tery were  called  the  “Cotterie.”  Maturin 
Jousse  called  his  treatise,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, u Secret  d’  Architecture.” — 
(From  Ware’s  Essay  on  Vaults,  Archaeol. 
vol.  xvii.) 
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mortar  which  now  offend  the  eye  of  taste  in  almost  every 
direction,  nor  the  magnificent  structures  of  our  ancestors  muti- 
lated in  the  shameful  manner  in  which  we  now  find  them.  In 
very  many  instances  we  find  that  much  of  this  mutilation  has 
been  done  within  the  memory  of  man,  or  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  as  in  the  beautiful  church  of  Adderbury,  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  the  tracery  of  the  windows  was  cut  out  within  that  period, 
to  save  the  expense  of  repairing  them : and  hundreds  of  similar 
instances  might  be  named.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some 
knowledge  of  church  architecture  were  made  an  essential  part 
of  the  education  of  a clergyman,  especially  an  Archdeacon  or 
Rural  Dean.  In  other  respects,  Mr.  Hope’s  theory  of  the  exact 
uniformity  of  style  produced  by  the  Free-masons  is  somewhat 
overstrained;  since  there  is  a marked  difference  both  in  the 
early  and  in  the  later  Gothic  styles  of  each  separate  country. 
It  is  only  during  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  space  perhaps 
of  about  seventy  years,  when  the  Decorated  style  of  Rickman, 
or  the  Perfect  Gothic  of  Whewell,  prevailed,  that  any  thing 
like  positive  uniformity  can  be  found  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe ; and  even  then,  peculiarities  may  be  traced  in  each 
country,  often  even  each  different  province  has  something  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  though  subordinate  to  a general  uniformity  of 
appearance  P. 

French  Gothic.  Most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  assert 
that  there  is  a considerable  difference  between  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  France,  and  that  of  England,  at  the  same 
period:  a priority  of  style  has  generally  been  assigned  to 
France,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tracery  in 
the  windows.  But  after  a careful  examination  and  comparison 
of  a great  variety  of  buildings  in  both  countries,  the  compiler  of 


p The  well-known  fact  that  the  monas- 
tic establishments  carried  on  their  works 
slowly  for  a great  number  of  successive 
years,  manifestly  disproves  the  idea  that 
the  Free-masons  assembled  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Some  of  the  old  accompts  of  the  monas- 
teries &c.  still  extant  seem  to  prove  that 
masons  were  to  be  found  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and  that  they  employed 
them  as  we  should  now  employ  any  whose 
skill  we  could  trust,  and  who  might  hap- 
pen to  live  near.  The  monks  themselves 


frequently  assisted  with  their  own  hands; 
hut  it  is  probable  that  the  mere  workmen 
travelled  less  formerly  than  they  do  at 
present.  The  very  different  degrees  of 
excellence  in  the  workmanship  which  we 
find  in  different  buildings  of  the  same 
age  also  proves  that  local  workmen  were 
employed.  No  one  can  have  examined 
many  Gothic  churches  without  having 
met  with  examples  of  rude  country  work, 
even  in  the  best  style,  and  where  the 
design  has  been  beautiful. 
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this  glossary  feels  satisfied  that  the  difference  is  in  a great  degree 
imaginary,  arising  in  part  from  the  erroneous  dates  assigned  by 
the  French  antiquaries  to  many  of  their  most  important  buildings, 
as  has  been  well  shewn  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  in  his  very  interesting 
and  useful  “ Tour  in  Normandy.1’  The 
style  of  architecture  at  the  same  period 
appears  to  be  identical  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. There  are  numerous  and  fine 
examples  of  the  Early  English  style  in 
all  its  purity  to  be  found  in  France : as 
the  Church  of  the  Seminary  at  Bayeux, 
which  has  lancet-windows  of  two  and  of 
three  lights,  with  detached  shafts,  and 
is  quite  unmixed  with  any  other  style, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Bayeux,  Coutances,  and  Rouen  : in 
some  of  these  it  is  mixed  with  later 
styles,  but  the  different  parts  can  be 
clearly  shewn  to  be  of  later  date  also(i. 

The  French  antiquaries  have  given  the  name  of  Flamboyant 
to  the  later  Gothic  of  France,  cotemporaneous  with  the  Per- 
pendicular in  England. 

The  usual  and  ready  characteristic  of  the  Flamboyant  style 
is  found  in  the  wavy  flame-like  forms  of  the  tracery  in  the 
windows,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Windows  having  tracery,  closely  resem- 
bling this  style,  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  England : there  is  a good  spe- 
cimen in  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  Christ 
Church  cathedral,  and  another  in  Mag- 
dalen church,  Oxford,  but  the  mouldings 
of  these  belong  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; they  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  of  the  Decorated  style. 

The  Flamboyant  style  has  many  fea- 
tures in  common  with  our  Perpendicular,  Magdalen  church,  oxford. 


St.  Ouen,  Rouen. 


<1  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent  other  of  nearly  equal  eminence  in  his 
architect  that  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  profession,  who  has  minutely  examined 
“ appears  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  most  of  the  principal  Gothic  buildings  of 
mould  with  Westminster  Abbey.”  An-  France,  observes,  £c  There  is  positive  iden- 
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although  at  first  sight  it  differs  so  much  from  it : the  frequent 
use  of  pendants  in  the  place  of  bosses,  and  of  continuous  mould- 
ings round  the  arches  and  sides  of  the  windows,  with  the  absence 
of  shafts  or  capitals,  are  common  to  both  styles.  In  the  French 
style  we  also  commonly  find  the  pillars  without 
capitals,  the  mouldings  of  the  archivolt  dying 
away  into  the  pillar,  as  in  the  example  an- 
nexed ; or  sometimes  continued  to  the  base, 
for  the  pillars  and  the  mouldings  in  the  jambs 
of  doors  or  windows  commonly  have  bases, 
though  no  capitals.  The  crockets  are  larger, 
and  more  distant  than  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  are  also  more  spreading  and  flat,  not  so 
much  like  round  knobs  as  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular. The  porches  of  this  style  are  very 
large,  rich,  and  elegant,  frequently  occupying 
the  space  of  one  of  the  side  chapels : the  outer  arch  fringed 
with  open-work,  hanging  from  it  in  a very  elegant  manner : 
the  doorway  divided  into  two  smaller  doors,  with  flat  arches 
over  them,  and  the  doorway-plane  above  them  filled  with 
sculpture r. 

Franche-botras:  this  term  occurs  in  the  contract  for  Cat- 
terick  church  several  times,  and  is  explained  by  Mr.  Paine  as 
an  angular  or  corner  buttress,  but  in  one  instance  it  is  evidently 
distinguished  from  the  corner  buttress,  “ with  a franche  botras 
at  the  mydwards  of  the  elyng  (aisle),  and  a dore  and  a botras 
on  the  north-west  cornere.” 


La  Chapelle,  Brussels* 


tity  in  very  many  points,  and  yet  con- 
siderable diversity  in  others,  and  accord- 
ing1 as  the  attention  of  persons  may  be 
attracted,  they  are  very  liable  to  main- 
tain one  or  other  of  these  opinions  some- 
what more  positively  than  the  circum- 
stances will  altogether  justify.” 

In  other  parts  of  France  the  early 
Gothic  style  agrees  less  with  that  of 
England  than  in  Normandy. 

That  the  architects  of  our  English 
cathedrals  and  churches  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  were  keenly 
alive  to  whatever  work  was  going  on  in 
France  at  the  same  period,  appears  from 
many  circumstances ; amongst  others,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Bishop  Grandison, 
writing  to  the  Pope  in  1328,  observes 


that  his  cathedral  of  Exeter,  when  com- 
pleted, would  be  superior  in  its  kind  to 
any  cathedral  either  in  England  or  in 
France. 

r The  fringe  of  open-work,  though 
more  prevalent  in  this  style  than  any 
other,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  both  in  France  and  England  ; 
as  at  St.  Jacques,  Dieppe,  which  is  early 
Decorated,  and  in  Broughton  church, 
Oxfordshire,  &c.  &c. : the  rudiments, 
and  more  than  the  rudiments,  of  this 
kind  of  decoration,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  much  earlier  work,  in  Transition 
buildings  from  Norman  to  Early  Eng- 
lish ; this  is,  however,  of  much  less  ela- 
borate work  than  those  of  the  Flamboyant 
style. 
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French  Pierre,  free-stone  ; or  probably  Caen-stone. 

“ Betwixt  the  high  altar  and  St.  Cuthbert’s  feretory  was  all  of 
French  Pierre,  curiously  wrought  both  on  the  outside  and  the 
inside,  with  fair  images  of  alabaster,  and  gilt,  being  called  in 
the  ancient  history  the  Lardose.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Fret,  an  ornament  consisting  of  fillets  intersecting  one  an- 
other: the  embattled  and  lozenge  mouldings  are  called  frets5. 

Fret- work,  any  thing  embossed  with  minute  carving. 

Fretted  Roofs,  groined  roofs,  much  intersected  by  ribs. 
William  of  Worcester  describes  the  western  door  (or  porch)  of 
Redcliffe  Church  as  44  fretted  yn  the  hede and  the  roof  of  the 
same  church  as  fretted  t. 

Frieze,  Frize,  [Fr.  Frise,  Ital.  Fregio,  Ger.  grtef$,],  the  middle 
division  of  an  entablature,  which  rests  on  the  architrave,  and 
supports  the  cornice.  In  the  Tuscan  order  it  is  always  plain ; 
in  the  Doric  it  is  ornamented  with  triglyphs ; in  the  Ionic  it  is 
sometimes  swelled  or  cushioned;  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite it  is  variously  decorated,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  architect. 

Frigidarhjm,  the  cold  bathing  room  in  the  baths  of  the 
antients,  as  well  as  the  vessel  in  which  the  cold  water  was 
received. 

Junfjln,  Ger.  See  Cinquefoil. 

Ger.  See  Floor. 

Fust,  Faust,  [Fr.  Fut,  Ital.  Fusto,  Ger.  0aulenfd)aff,]  the 
shaft  of  a column,  or  pillar. 

Gableu,  (Sabell,  Catcll,  (Sabtll,  [Lat.  Fastigium,  Gabulum, 
Fr.  Bord  du  toit,  Feute,  Pignon,  Ital.  Colma,  Ger.  ©tckl,]  the 
upright  triangular  piece  of  masonry  or  wood-work  at  the  end 
of  a roof.  The  boards  which  run  up  the  sides  of  the  gable  were 
frequently  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  are  called  barge- 
boards,  or  berge-boardsx:  these  were  applied  only  to  timber 
and  plaister,  or  brick-nogging  buildings,  and  not  as  by  modern 

s Plate  54.  t Itinerary,  p.  268.  the  Close  at  Winchester;  High-street, 

u Plates  45  and  46.  Oxford  ; at  Burford  and  Witney,  Oxon  ; 

x Many  timber  houses  with  their  ga-  a splendid  one  at  Shrewsbury ; Warbling- 
bles  and  barge- boards  remain  in  various  ton,  Hants;  Horsemonden,  Kent;  Meer 
parts  of  the  country  of  a much  older  date  Hall,  near  Droitwich ; and  others.  Those 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  Gables  of  of  the  15th  and  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
the  fourteenth  century  are  to  be  met  tury  are  very  numerous  and  well  known ; 
with,  and  deserve  more  attention  than  those  of  the  later  period  are  generally  of  a 
they  have  hitherto  received,  as  they  are  very  poor  character  when  compared  with 
generally  very  beautiful.  There  are  ex-  the  earlier  examples,  being  merely  cut  out 
amples  at  Salisbury  (see  Plate  45) ; in  of  a board,  with  the  square  edge  left,  or 
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architects,  to  solid  stone,  or  brick-work ; their  use  was  to  cover 
the  ends  of  the  purlins  and  conceal  the  unsightliness  caused  by 
the  projection  of  the  roof  beyond  the  face  of  the  work,  which  was 
necessary  to  protect  buildings  of  this  kind  from  the  weather. 

1464— 5.  “ Compotus  Domini  Ricardi  Bell  Prioris  de  Finkall.  Et 
in  solucione  facta  pro  nova  factura  unins  gabuli  orientalis  ecclesise 
parochialis  de  Gigelswyke  lxvs.” 

Gablets,  (SablrtL  small  gables  ; triangular  decoration  of  but- 
tresses; gable-formed  canopies  over  tabernacles,  niches,  &c. 
The  contracts  for  the  tomb  of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen  Anne, 
in  1395,  specify  “ tabernacles,  called  hovels,  with  gabletz ” at  the 
heads  of  the  two  statues  y. 

Gable-roof,  a roof  open  to  the  sloping  rafters  or  spars,  finishing 
against  gable-walls  : it  is  probably  the  same  with  Compass-roof. 

“ The  great  cross  isle,  or  transept,  is  gabell-roofed,  in  a sloping 
fashion,  with  painted  beams  and  rafters.” 

Willis’s  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

Gable- window,  the  end  window  in  the  gable. 

“ Magna  Fenestra  vocata  Gable”  Acts  of  the  Chapter  of  Exeter,  1390. 

“ Item,  in  the  east  end  of  the  said  quier  (of  Eton  Chapel)  shall  be 
set  a great  gable-windowe  of  seven  bays,  and  two  butteraces,  and 
either  side  of  the  said  quier  seven  windowes.” 

Will  of  Henry  VI. 

“ And  the  forsaide  Richard  shall  make  a windowe  in  the  gavill  of 
five  lights.”  Contract  for  Catterick  Church. 

Galilee  \Lat.  Atrium,  Narthex],  a small  gallery  or  balcony, 
open  to  the  nave  of  a conventual  church,  from  which  visitors 
might  view  processions ; it  usually  communicated  with  the 
residence  of  the  abbot,  or  other  head  of  the  establishment : 
also  a porch  at  the  west  end  of  a church  or  chapel,  in  which 
monks  or  nuns  were  allowed  to  see  their  relatives  of  the  other 
sex.  In  the  early  ages  there  was  always  a penitential  porch, 
called  a galilee,  attached  to  every  church,  usually  at  the  west 
end,  but  sometimes  a sort  of  side  portreve,  or  side  aisle,  open 

chamfered  off,  not  worked  in  mouldings,  and  who  did  more  to  promote  the  revival 
which  is  always  the  case  in  the  early  of  Gothic  architecture  than  perhaps  any 
examples.  other  person,  with  the  single  exception 

For  further  information  see  the  article  of  Mr.  Rickman.  A work  on  the  “ An- 
on Domestic  Architecture.  cient  Half-timbered  Houses  of  England” 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  timber-  has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Haber- 
gables  have  been  published  by  the  late  shon. 

Mr.  Pugin,  whose  loss  will  long  be  felt,  y Rvmer’s  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  798. 
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to  the  exterior,  but  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by 
a wall : in  these  public  penitents  were  stationed,  and  bodies 
were  sometimes  deposited  previous  to  their  interment.  The 
galilee  was  often  of  considerable  size,  as  at  Ely  and  Durham 
cathedrals.  It  consisted  rather  of  a division  at  the  west  end 
of  a church  than  of  a distinct  appendage  to  it,  although  not 
considered  as  part  of  the  church.  In  the  larger  Norman 
churches  particularly,  traces  of  this  division  are  very  frequently 
found,  comprising  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  arches  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  or  sometimes  a larger  proportion.  Traces 
of  this  division  were  found  in  the  remains  of  Old  Sarum2:  they 
are  also  found  at  Malmesbury,  St.  Alban’s,  &c.  This  was 
probably  the  same  with  the  parvis,  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
were  held.  At  Lincoln  cathedral  the  large  and  beautiful 
porch  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept  is  still  called 
the  Galilee. 

Gambi,  Ital.  See  Caulicoli. 

Gargoyle11,  (Gargle,  (Sarggle,  Surgogle, 

Surgulto,  \Fr.  Gargouille,  Ital.  Can- 
noni,]  a projecting  water-spout,  fre- 
formed  of  the  open  mouth  of 
some  monster ; but  the  figure  of  a man, 
projecting  from  the  cornice  or  buttress, 
with  the  water  issuing  from  his  mouth, 
is  also  frequently  used. 


Z ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION 
DIE  ASCENSIONIS. 

u Praeterea  hac  die  procedat  processio 
per  medium  Chori,  et  exeat  per  ostium 
occidentale,  procedendo  in  septentrionali 
latere,  circuendo  extrinsecus  totam  Eccle- 
siam  et  Atrium , et  per  predictum  ostium 
sicut  die  dominica  Palmar,  intrat. 

DIE  PENTECOSTES. 

Ordinatur  processio,  sicut  in  die  natali 
Domini,  procedit  autem  usque  in  Atrium, 
sicut  in  Dominica  Palmar,  et  ita  sine 
statione  procedat,  et  intrat  per  ostium 
Ecclesie  occidentale. 

IN  CAPITE  JEJUNII. 

Post  cinerium  susceptionem,  eat  pro- 
cessio per  medium  Chori,  ad  ostium 
Ecclesie  australi,  excellentioribus  prece- 
dentibus,  precedente  vexillo  cilicino.  De- 
inde  Episcopus  vel  Executor  officii  peni- 


tentes  singulatim  per  manus  ejiciat,  mi- 
nisterio  Archidiaconorum. 

IN  CENA  DOMINI. 

Eat  processio  ad  ostium  Ecclesie  sicut 
in  Capite  Jejunii,  sintque  presentes  in 
Atrio  Ecclesie  penitentes.  Deinde  si 
Episcopus  adest,  principalis  Archidiaco- 
nus,  ex  parte  penitentium,  extra  ostium 
lectionem  legat,  in  cappa  serica.  Finita 
lectione,  incipiat  Antiphonam  bis  conti- 
nue. Deinde  diaconus  ex  parte  peniten- 
tinm  dicat  “ Flectamus  genua,”  in  albis ; 
et  diaconus  ex  parte  Episcopi,  dicat  “le- 
vate,”  in  simili  habitu.  Et  ita  fiat,  tri- 
bus vicibus.  Deinde  penitentes  singula- 
tim per  manus,  Ecclesie  restituant,  minis- 
terio  Archidiaconorum.  Quibus  peractis, 
processio  more  solito  in  Chor.  redeat.” 
(From  the  Ordinale  of  Bishop  Osmund 
at  Salisbury.) 
a Plate  47. 
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“ And  every  house  covered  was  with  lead, 

And  many  a gargoyle  and  many  a hideous  head. 

With  spouts  through,  and  pipes,  as  they  ought, 

From  the  stone- work  to  the  kennel  wrought.” 

Lydgate’s  Boke  of  Troye. 

“ From  the  erth-table  to  the  gargyle,  and  from  the  gargyle  to 
the  crope,  which  finishes  the  stone- work.” 

William  of  Worcester.  Itinerary,  p.  282. 

“ Gargeyld  with  grayhounds  and  with  many  lyons. 

Made  of  fine  gold ; with  divers  sundry  dragons.” 

Hawes’s  Tower  of  Doctrine,  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Garland,  a band  of  ornamental  work  surrounding  the  top 
of  a tower,  &c. 

Gateway  \Lat.  J anua,  Ostium,  Fr.  Portail,  Ital.  Porta  maes- 
tra,  Ger.  fyauftfyiir,  ipauptjmr,],  the  gate  of  entrance  leading  into 
the  courts  of  a building,  as  a castle,  an  abbey,  a college,  & c. 
or  through  the  walls  of  a city ; of  which  several  interesting 
specimens  still  remain.  In  monastic  structures  the  gateway 
was  generally  more  ornamented  than  other  parts  of  the  building, 
being  usually  surmounted  by  a tower,  with  frequently  an  oriel 
window  projecting  from  it,  and  almost  invariably  a groined  roof 
over  the  archway ; these  were  richly  ornamented  with  rib 
mouldings,  bosses,  & c.  a custom  which  continued  in  Oxford 
to  a much  later  period  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

©ebiilf,  Ger.  See  Entablature. 

©cfuttte,  Ger.  See  Bubble. 

©danger,  Ger.  See  Balusters. 

Gemmels.  See  Hinges. 

Gentese,  Senttl  lEntagle,  lEntajde,  elaborate  carving  in 

open-work.  See  Cusps ; in  which  sense  the  term  Gentese  is 
clearly  used  by  William  of  Worcester. 

“ The  west  dore  (of  Redclyff  church)  fretted  yn  the  hede  with 
grete  gentese  and  small,  and  fylled  with  entayle  with  a double 
moolde,  costely  don  and  wrought.” 

William  of  Worcester,  p.  268. 

Gestatio,  a place  for  exercise  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Ger.  See  Base. 

@ctt)blbc,  Ger.  See  Vault. 

©cttfblbfcilcr,  Ger.  See  Buttress. 
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©eftfdlfcffetn,  Ger.  See  Key-stone. 

Ger,  See  Gable  and  Fastigium. 

©teklfciulc,  Ger.  See  King-post. 

©tcklfclb,  Ger.  See  Tympanum. 

©tekljtnnen,  Ger.  See  Acroteria. 

©tpfcl,  Ger.  See  Crest  and  Pinnacle. 

Girder  [ Fr . Soliveau],  the  large  main  beam  in  a floor,  either 
of  one  entire  piece,  or  consisting  of  several,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  joists,  which  would  otherwise  have  too  great  a bearing. 

Glyphs  [Fr.  Gliphe  ou  Glyphe,  Ital.  Glifo,  Ger. 
the  perpendicular  flutings  or  channels  in  the  Doric  frieze ; 
whence  tryglyph,  and  semi-glyph. 

Gobbetts,  squared  blocks  of  stone. 

Gocciolatoio,  Ital.  See  Corona. 

Gola,  or  Gula,  Ital.,  a moulding ; more  usually  called  cyma 
reversa,  or  ogee.  See  Ogee. 

Gorge,  Fr.,  a hollow  moulding;  sometimes  applied  to  the 
cyma  recta.  See  Cavetto. 

Gothic  Architecture.  — This  term  is  considered  by  some 
authors  to  include  the  Romanesque,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  the  early  Christian  style,  distinguished 
by  its  massive  character  and  circular  arches,  may  be  called ; 
but  it  is  now  generally  understood  as  distinct  from  it,  and  is 
thus  admirably  defined  by  Mr.  Whewell : — “ It  is  characterised 
by  the  pointed  arch ; by  pillars  which  are  extended  so  as  to  lose 
all  trace  of  classical  proportions;  by  shafts  which  are  placed 
side  by  side,  often  with  different  thicknesses,  and  are  variously 
clustered  and  combined.  Its  mouldings,  cornices,  and  capitals, 
have  no  longer  the  classical  shapes  and  members ; square  edges, 
rectangular  surfaces,  pilasters  and  entablatures,  disappear ; the 
elements  of  building  become  slender,  detached,  repeated,  and 
multiplied ; they  assume  forms  implying  flexure  and  ramifica- 
tion. The  openings  become  the  principal  parts  of  the  wall,  and 
the  other  portions  are  subordinate  to  these.  The  universal 
tendency  is  to  the  predominance  and  prolongation  of  vertical 
lines;  for  instance,  in  the  interior,  by  continuing  the  shafts  in 
the  arch-mouldings ; on  the  exterior,  by  employing  buttresses 
of  strong  projection,  which  shoot  upwards  through  the  line  of 
parapet,  and  terminate  in  pinnacles.  The  pier  is,  in  the  most 
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complete  examples,  a collection  of  vertical  shafts  surrounding 
a pillar,  of  which  the  edges  are  no  longer  square.  The  archi- 
volt  consists  of  members  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the 
members  of  the  pier,  and  consequently  is  composed  of  a collec- 
tion of  rounds  and  hollows,  and  loses  all  trace  of  its  original 
rectangular  section.  The  piers  send  up  vaulting  shafts,  which 
give  an  independent  unity  to  the  compartment  which  they 
bound : and  the  clerestory  window  and  its  accompaniment  have 
a necessary  relation  to  the  symmetry  of  this  compartment : 
the  triforium  of  course  conforms  to  the  same  rule.  At  the 
same  time,  the  workmanship  improves  much,  both  in  skill 
and  taste,  and  carries  the  predominating  character  into  the 
details.” 

But  all  these  changes  were  introduced  gradually  in  the  course 
of  several  centuries,  and  the  Gothic  style  has,  consequently, 
been  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first  style  of 
Gothic  in  this  country,  called  by  Mr.  Rickman  the  Early 
English,  prevailed  throughout  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Decorated  style,  or  Perfect  Gothic,  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  The  third  and  last  style,  called 
by  Mr.  Rickman  the  Perpendicular,  may  be  called  the  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century ; but  specimens  may  be  found  as  late  as 
l6I0a,  and  even  later,  though  often  much  debased,  and  mixed 
with  the  Italian  style,  then  prevalent. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Willis,  that  the  complete 
Gothic  style  did  not  arise  at  once  from  the  Romanesque ; but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  in  every  country  a different 
intermediate  style,  which  has  been  called  Early  Gothic,  but  we 
may  substitute  the  name  of  each  country  as  a distinction ; thus 
we  have  Early  English,  Early  German,  Early  French,  and  we  may 
add,  Early  Italian.  In  Italy  the  Gothic  was  at  once  superseded 
by  the  Revived  Classical,  but  in  other  countries  it  had  time  to 
decline  into  forms  which  may  be  termed  the  After  Gothics,  and 
which  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  con- 
stitute as  many  different  styles,  although  derived  from  a common 
parent.  In  the  two  latter  they  have  been  termed  Flamboyant 
and  Perpendicular,  from  the  forms  of  the  tracery  in  the  windows, 

a The  beautiful  fan-work  roof  of  the  staircase  to  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  is  of  this  date. 
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and  were  all  eventually  superseded  by  the  Revived  Classical, 
which  spread  itself  from  Italy  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Gouttes,  Ft.,  Goccie,  Ital.  See  Guttw. 

©rafcmal,  Ger.  See  Monument. 

Gradetti,  Ital.  See  Fillets. 

Grange13  [ Lat . Granarium,  Farraria,  Fr.  Grenier,  Grange, 
Ital.  Granario,  Ger.  ©pctcfycr,  ©etmbcfcoktt,],  a granary,  or  barn ; 
also  the  farm-house  of  a monastery : many  of  these  houses 
retain  the  name  to  the  present  day.  There  are  several  fine 
specimens  of  the  Barns  of  the  middle  ages  remaining,  some 
of  them  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  others  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth0.  The  lower  story  of  the  granary  of 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  con- 
sists of  a centre  and  two  side  aisles,  formed  by  a double  row 
of  octagonal  shafts,  with  plain  double  corbels  projecting  on  two 
opposite  sides  at  the  top,  in  lieu  of  capitals,  and  supporting, 
without  any  intervening  arches,  the  floor  above d. 

Grecian  Architecture.  The  ancient  Greeks  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  architecture  from 
the  Egyptians,  but  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  entirely  of 
indigenous  growth,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  imitation  in 
stone  of  the  primitive  wooden  hut ; be  this  as  it  may,  they 
attained  to  a degree  of  perfection  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  have  continued  to  furnish  models  to  all  subsequent 
ages.  It  is  divided  into  three  orders,  named  after  the  races 
with  which  each  is  supposed  to  have  originated ; the  oldest,  and 
most  simple,  and  that  which  most  resembles  the  form  of  the 
wooden  hut,  was  called  Doric  ; the  second  in  point  of  reputed 
antiquity,  in  which  the  volutes  were  added  to  the  capital,  and 


b For  the  legal  acceptation  of  this  term 
see  Coke  Litt.  5a.:  for  further  information 
see  also  a note  by  T.  Warton  in  Reed’s 
Shakspeare,  vol.  xix.  p.  235,  and  Barr£ 
Roberts’s  Papers,  138. 

c As  at  Peterborough,  Edward  I. 

Glastonbury,  Edw.  II.  or  III. 
Piller. 

Abbotsbury  "I 
Sherborne  > Dorset. 
Cerne-Abbas  J 
Adderbury,  Oxon. 

d At  the  abbey  of  Ardennes,  near 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  is  a large  barn, 


which  has  a centre  and  two  side  aisles, 
but  in  this  case  the  shafts  support  regu- 
lar arches : it  might  at  first  sight  be 
taken  for  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a church, 
but  that  there  are  no  windows  on  the 
sides,  nor  any  signs  of  them ; but  there 
are  remains  of  small  lancet  openings  near 
the  top  at  each  end.  There  is  another 
very  fine  church,  now  used  also  as  a 
barn,  within  a few  yards  of  it.  The  date 
appears  to  be  late  in  the  twelfth  or  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century : there  are  nine 
lofty  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  of  the 
Transition  Norman  character. 
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the  ends  of  large  cross-beams,  called  triglyphs,  omitted  in  the 
entablature,  or  those  of  smaller  rafters  substituted,  under  the 
name  of  dentils,  was  called  Ionic;  the  third,  in  which  the 
capital  was  again  lengthened,  and  surrounded  by  foliage  ter- 
minating in  scrolls,  was  denominated  the  Corinthian. 

Besides  these  three  orders,  intrinsically  more  striking,  more 
frequently  employed  by  architects,  and  more  celebrated  by 
authors,  Grecian  buildings  still  offer  others,  such  as  that  with 
straight  leaves  round  the  capital,  which  at  Athens  flanks  the 
doorway  of  a monument : sometimes,  instead  of  the  column 
and  the  pilaster,  they  present  imitations  of  human  beings,  and 
of  animals,  as  supports  to  architectural  members.  Modern 
architects,  following  Vitruvius,  have  given  for  each  of  the  three 
principal  orders  of  antient  Greece  certain  fixed  forms  and 
measurements,  subject  to  no  modifications  in  view  of  time  and 
place,  and  having  between  each  in  particular,  and  the  two 
others,  in  point  both  of  shape  and  relation  of  parts,  intervals 
very  wide  and  definite. 

But  every  later  and  more  minute  admeasurement  of  the 
vestiges  of  their  best  era  remaining  proves  more  fully  that  such 
a practice  was  wholly  averse  from  their  principles ; that  far 
from  doing  this,  the  nation  which  had  genius  enough  to  invent 
the  three  orders  which  to  this  day  form  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  have  never  since  been  improved  upon,  had  judgment 
enough  to  vary  their  secondary  forms  and  proportions  according 
to  circumstances, — sense  and  taste  enough  not  to  burden  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  beauty  by  trammels  of  their  own 
creating  d. 

Grees,  (£r 00c,  (Grgge,  (Kregggg,  (Ercccc,  Smceg,  \Lat.  Gressus, 
Gradus,  Fr.  Degres,  Gradius,  Ital.  Gradi,  Ger.  Xrqjpe,],  degrees 
or  steps : a staircase. 

“ Item,  I have  devised  and  appointed  six  Greces  to  be  before  the 
high  altare,  with  the  grece , called  gradus  chori.” 

Will  of  Henry  VI. 

“ The  fyrst  gryse  called  a stypp,  ben  twey  weyes.” 

“ The  second  waye  going  northward  by  a hygh  grese  called  a steyr 
of  xxxii  steppys.”  William  of  Worcester.  Itinerary,  pp.  175,  176. 

(I  This  account  of  Grecian  Architecture  is  extracted  and  abridged  from  Mr.  Hope’s 
History  of  Architecture. 
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“ It  stood  against  the  first  grees,  or  step.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

“ A grece  there  was  ychesel  all  of  stone, 

Out  of  the  rocke,  on  whyche  men  did  gone 
Up  to  the  toure,  and  in  lykewise  did  I.” 

Hawes’s  Tower  of  Doctrine,  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 

“ Also  the  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  with  in  the  quere  a hegh 

auter with  thre  greses  accordaunt  there  to.” 

Contract  for  Catterick  Church. 

Grille,  Fr.  See  Screen. 

Groins,  the  angles  which  the  surfaces  of  vaults  form  by  their 
intersections ; when  the  angle  is  external,  forming  an  edge, 
when  it  is  internal,  or  forms  a nook,  they  are  termed  by 
Mr.  Willis  “ridges.1’  In  Gothic  vaults  the  groins  are  always 
covered  with  ribs,  and  very  often  the  ridges  also,  while  other 
ribs  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  vaulting 
cells.  These  three  classes  of  ribs  may  be  designated  as  Groin 
Ribs,  Ridge  Ribs,  and  Surface  Ribs,  respectively : the  Diagonal 
Rib  is  that  which  occupies  the  groin  of  a quadripartite  vault, 
and  therefore  the  diagonal  of  its  plan.  (Willis.)  The  execution 
of  groins  in  cut  stone  is  the  master- work  of  masonry ; the  earliest 
groins  are  built  of  rubble-work,  similar  to  the  vault  which  they 
support,  but  these  not  being  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight, 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  build  them  of  cut  stone,  and 
arches,  of  the  same  substance  as  the  piers,  were  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Groined  Roofs,  vaulted  ceilings  supported  by  groins  or  ribs, 
intersecting  each  other,  and  in  the  later  Gothic  styles,  especially 
in  England,  minutely  subdivided  into  the  most  beautiful  fan- 
work  tracery : bosses  or  rosettes  are  usually  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs,  and  sometimes  pendants  hang  from  them. 
See  Vault  and  Bibs. 

Grotesque.  See  Arabesque. 

Ground-table-stones,  the  projection  near  the  ground,  on  which 
the  base-mouldings  rest : now  called  the  plinth. 

“ The  ground  (foundation)  of  the  sayd  body  and  isles  to  be  maad 
within  the  ende,  (query  the  earth)  under  the  ground-table-stones 

with  rough  stone ; and  fro  the  ground-table-stones all  the 

remanent with  clene  hewen  ashler.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

©ruft,  Ger.  See  Crypt. 
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Guardingo,  Ital.  See  Donjon. 

Gueule  renversee,  Fr.  See  Ogee. 

Guglia,  Ital.  See  Spire. 

Guillochi,  ornaments  used  in  cornices  in  Italian  architecture, 
consisting  of  bands  or  strings  in- 
terwoven so  as  to  form  a series 
of  figures,  resembling  net-work. 

Gurgoyle.  See  Gargoyle. 

Guttle  [Fr.  Gouttes,  Ital.  Goccie,  Ger.  Xropfett,],  ornaments 
resembling  drops,  used  in  the  Doric  entabla-  L 
ture.  See  Drops. 

Gutter  [Fr.  Goutiere,  Ital.  Legama,  Gronda],  an  open  drain, 
to  carry  off  water  from  the  roof  of  a building,  &c. 

Gymnasium,  a place  for  exercise,  public  or  private;  called 
by  the  Greeks  Palaestra. 

Gyn^eceum,  Gyn^econitis,  that  part  of  a Greek  house  appro- 
priated to  the  women. 

Habenry,  (Chaucer,)  a barbican:  a corner  turret e. 

ipaflcin,  Ger.  See  Crockets. 

Hall  [ Lat . Aula,  Fr.  Salle,  Ital.  Sala,  Ger.  Borfcwl,  ipaUc,], 
a large  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  of  a house : the  entrance 
to  the  house  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  by  a passage 
screened  off : at  the  upper  end  was  a raised  platform  called  the 
Dais,  and  on  one  side  of  this  elevation  was  frequently  a large 
bay-window. 

Also  the  refectory  or  dining-hall  of  a castle,  monastery,  or 
college,  &c.  These  halls  were  generally  lofty,  with  handsome 
timber  roofs,  ornamented  with  pendants,  &c.  as  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  Crosby  Hall,  &c. : there  was  also  usually  a 
louvre  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  originally,  to  allow  the  smoke 
to  escape. 

The  word  Hall  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  house. 

£>allc,  Ger.  See  Porch. 

Haunch  of  an  Arch,  the  middle  part  between  the  vertex  and 
the  springing. 

Jpauptfcalfcn,  Ger.  See  Architrave. 

e See  Warton  on  Spencer,  and  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  1.  392.  Mr.  Dallawav 
conjectures  this  term  to  signify  niches,  or  tabernacles. 
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Heil,  to  cover,  or  tile. 

“ All  yhyled  with  lede  low  to  the  stones.”  Piers  Plowman’s  Crede. 

“ And  the  seyde  William  shall  fynde  all  maner  waylls,  yre  gare, 
bredying,  helying,  wallying,  and  mason’s  work  there  to  longing.” 

Indenture  at  Salisbury,  1445. 

Wat  Tyler  was  originally  called  the  Heiler. 

Helices.  See  Caulicoli. 

Hemicycle,  a machine  used  in  the  Grecian  theatres,  to  repre- 
sent what  was  passing  at  a distance,  or  on  the  sea. 

Herringbone  W ork,  courses 
of  stone  laid  angularly : it  is 
considered  by  some  antiquaries 
as  a certain  indication  of  an 
early  date,  but  is  in  fact  found 
in  buildings  of  all  dates,  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
of  Charlemagne,  to  the  present 

Brixworth  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

Herse,  $|earge,  fierce,  ftfeam,  a frame  set  over  the  coffin  of 
any  great  person  deceased,  and  covered  with  a pall : this  was 
of  light  wooden  laths,  and  appears  in  many  instances  to  have 
been  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  church,  to  be  used  when 
occasion  required.  The  brass  frame  of  a similar  form,  over  a 
tomb  or  monument,  was  also  called  a herse : that  over  the 
Beauchamp  monument  still  remains ; there  is  also  one  of  iron 
over  an  antient  tomb  in  Bedell  church,  Yorkshire. 

“Also  they  shall  make  in  like  wise,  and  like  latten  (brass),  a hearse 
to  be  dressed  and  set  upon  the  said  stone,  over  the  image,  to 
bear  a covering  to  be  ordeyned.” 

Contract  for  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  temp.  H.  VI. 

Hexastyle  [Lat.  Hexastylos,  Fr.  Hexastyle],  a portico  which 
has  six  columns  in  front. 

Hindoo  Architecture.  See  Indian. 

Hinges,  ffiemmds,  [Fr.  Gonds,  Ital.  Ganghero,  Ger.  X{)urangel.] 
These  were  made  very  ornamental  in  the  Norman  and  Early 
Gothic  periods ; previous  to  the  use  of  panelling  in  the  four- 
teenth century  they  sometimes  covered  the  surface  of  the  door 
with  their  flowing  lines. 

“ Gemmels  and  lock  of  silver.” 

Inventory  of  Plate,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1536. 
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Hip,  the  external  angle  formed  by  the  inclination  of  the  two 
planes  of  a roof. 

Hip-raftfr,  the  rafter  which  forms  the  hip 
of  a roof. 

Hip-tile,  the  angle-tile  which  covers  the 
hip-rafter. 


Hip-knobs  f,  ornaments  on 


gable -ends  s. 


There  are  many  stone  finials  to  gables  of 
stone  houses  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
downwards ; wooden  ornaments  on  the  points 
of  timber  gables  are  frequently  elaborately 
carved. 


m 

Hip-knob,  Friar-gate,  Derby. 


Hippodrome,  an  enclosed  space  where  the  ancients  exercised 
horses. 

Ger.  See  Ogee. 

Holy- water  Font,  the  basin  carried  in  processions:  called 
also  “ holy-water  pot,”  as  in  the  accompts  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Abingdon  h. 

“There  was  borne  before  the  cross  every  principal  day  a holy -water 
font  of  silver,  very  finely  engraved,  and  parcel  gilt.” 


Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 


Holy-water  Stone,  the  basin  for  holy- 
water,  usually  of  stone  or  marble,  placed 
near  the  entrance  into  the  church:  some- 
times under  a niche  attached  to  the  wall,  or 
to  a pillar,  and  called  a Stoup : sometimes 
on  a pedestal,  standing  detached  from  the 
wall,  but  always  placed  either  in  the  porch, 
or  just  within  the  door.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  piscina  only  by  its  use  and  situa- 
tion, and  having  no  hole  in  the  bottom. 

“ There  were  two  holy -water  stones,  of  a very 
fine  blue  marble : the  better  of  them  stood 
within  and  opposite  to  the  north  church- 
door,  fixed  in  the  corner  of  the  pillar.” 


Antient  Rites  of  Dux-ham. 


f Plate  48. 

S This  term  is  not  a vei*y  coi-i-ect  one,  are  never  any  ornaments  upon  the  hip : 
the  hip  being  usually  considered  by  woi'k-  bxit  there  seems  to  be  no  other  name  for 
men  as  distinct  from  the  gable : the  slop-  these  as  distinct  fx*om  the  finials  on  the 
ing  end  of  a roof,  as  opposed  to  the  gables  of  churches, 
upright  gable.  Strictly  speaking,  thei'e  h Archa;ologia,  vol.  i. 
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Hood-moulding,  the  upper  and  projecting  moulding  of  the 
arch *over  a Gothic  door  or  window,  &c.,  called  also  label,  drip, 
or  weather-moulding. 

Horreum,  a grange,  granary,  or  repository  of  corn ; such  as 
belonged  to  the  more  wealthy  abbeys.  See  Grange. 

Hospitalia,  the  side  doors  in  the  scene  of  a theatre. 

Hourdage,  Ft.  See  Rubble. 

Hovel,  ?2fougr,  i^ougtng,  a tabernacle,  or 
niche  for  a statue. 

“ In  and  about  the  saide  tombe  to  make  xiv 
principal  housings,”  &c. 

Contract  for  the  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Hutch,  a chest  or  cupboard,  where  the 
sacred  utensils  were  kept ; the  same  with  the 
Ambrie  or  Locker. 

“ The  which  chalice  lays  in  Trinity  Hutch.” 

Accounts  of  Louth  Spire. 

Hyling,  the  roof  of  a building.  See  Heil. 

This  word  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  aisle,  as  in  an  inden- 
ture, 24th  Henry  VIII.  for  rebuilding  the  north  and  south 
hylings  of  Barnley  church'. 

Hypaethra  [Lot.  Hypaethrus,  Fr.  Hypethre,  Ital.  Scoperto, 
Ger.  @tn  fempel  unktecfrt,],  the  seventh  order  of  temples,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius : the  cella  was  open  to  the  sky. 

Hyperthyrum  [Fr.  Dessusporte,  Ital.  Sopra  porta,  Ger , 
liter  5er  2$iir,] , the  lintel  of  a doorway ; also  the  frieze  or  other 
ornaments  over  it. 

Hypocaust,  the  stove,  or  rather  furnace,  used  for  heating  the 
rooms,  or  water  for  the  baths,  of  the  antients. 

Hypog^eum,  [Fr.  Souterrain,  Ital.  Volto  sotto  terra,  Ger. 
©eftfdlbe  unter  5er  @r5e,],  a vault ; a crypt. 

Hypotrachelium  [Fr.  Gorgerin,  Ital.  Collo,  Collarino,  Ger. 
0dulenj)aB,],  the  neck  or  frieze  of  a capital. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 


1 Whittaker’s  History  of  Whalley. 

Q 
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Image  [Lat.  Imago,  Fr.  Figure,  Figurine,  Image,  Ital.  Imago, 
Ger.  fStlb,],  a figure,  statue,  or  painting.  The  use  of  images  in 
churches  was  first  introduced  soon  after 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  which  was  held 
in  79 2 ; previously  to  that  time  it  appears 
plainly  enough k,  “as  well  from  the  opinion 
of  Beda,  and  the  esteem  that  the  Saxons 
have  had  of  images,  and  their  use,  as  from 
many  other  notable  historical  evidences, 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  those 
times  either  to  invocate  saints,  or  to  wor- 
ship their  images1.'” 

“ To  make  of  the  finest  latten  to  be  gilded 
that  may  be  found,  xiv  images  embossed, 
of  lords  and  ladyes  in  divers  vestures, 
called  weepers,  to  stand  in  housings  made 
about  the  tombe.”  AU  Souls’  College’  Oxford- 

“ Four  images  of  stone  to  be  painted  with  the  finest  oyle  colours, 
in  the  richest,  finest,  and  freshest  clothings  that  may  be  made, 
of  fine  gold,  azure,  of  fine  purple,  of  fine  white,  and  other  finest 
colours  necessary,  garnished,  bordered,  and  powdered  in  the 
finest  and  curiosest  wise.” 

Contract,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Beauchamp  Chapel. 


k Stavely,  p.  241. 

1 In  subsequent  ages  multitudes  of 
images  were  employed  in  various  situa- 
tions, some  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  chiefly,  others  for  devotional 
purposes.  The  figures  at  the  west  end 
of  Wells  cathedral  are  considered  by 
Flaxman  as  amongst  the  finest  sculptures 
of  any  age  : those  of  many  other  churches 
of  the  same  period,  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, are  nearly  equally  good.  In  the 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century  images  of 
the  Virgin  abound ; the  usual  situation 
for  them  is  over  the  entrance  door : the 
niche  generally  remains  though  the  image 
has  been  destroyed,  and  in  some  instances 
the  image  itself  has  escaped.  u To  some 
particular  images  we  find  that  peculiar 
honour  was  paid ; sums  were  bequeathed 
to  furnish  lights  to  burn  before  them, 
and  pilgrimages  and  vows  were  paid  to 
them.  Those  of  the  Virgin,  thus  noted, 
were  in  the  highest  repute,  and  very 


numerous : amongst  others  are  noticed 
images  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  our  Lady  of 
Grace,  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  our 
Lady  of  Ipswich,  our  Lady  of  Wilsdon, 
our  Lady  of  Bolton,”  &c.  (See  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  u Internal  Deco- 
rations of  English  Churches,”  in  the 
British  Critic  for  April  1839.)  These 
images,  which  had  been  thus  specially 
worshipped,  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but  all 
others,  which  had  not  been  thus  abused, 
were  suffered  to  remain,  until  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  when  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
the  puritans  endeavoured  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  ornament  in  our  churches,  and 
to  turn  them  as  far  as  possible  into  con- 
venticles. “ In  Aug.  1641,  there  was  an 
Order  published  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  taking  away  all  scandalous 
pictures  out  of  churches,  in  which  there 
was  more  intended  by  the  authors  than 
at  first  their  instruments  understood, 
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Impluvium,  the  cistern  in  the  central  part  of  the  court  or 
atrium  of  a Roman  house,  to  receive  the  rain  water. 

Impost  [Lot.  Incumba,  Fr.  Imposte,  Ital.  Imposta,  Ger. 
J^ampfcr,],  the  horizontal  mouldings  at  the  springing  of  an  arch. 
The  capital  of  the  pilaster  from  which  an  arch  springs  is  called 
the  impost;  and  varies  in  form  according  to  the  order  with 
which  it  is  used ; sometimes  the  entablature  of  an  order  serves 
for  the  impost  of  an  arch.  Mr.  Hosking  observes  that  “ some- 
times, and  more  conveniently,  this  term  is  used  for  the  pilaster 
itself,  when  its  capital  is  called  the  impost-cap  or  impost- 
mouldings.”  Mr.  Willis  observes  that  “ Impost  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  abstract  term  implying  the  point  where  the  ver- 
tical line  joins  the  curve  ; but  it  is  herem  used  rather  as  relating 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  junction  is  managed  with  respect 
to  the  decorative  parts.” 

Incertum,  a mode  of  building  walls  used  by  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  stones  were  not  squared,  nor  the  joints  placed  regu- 
larly, corresponding  to  the  modern  term,  “ rubble-work.” 

Indian  Architecture.  The  temples  of  the  Hindoos  bear  so 
striking  a resemblance  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  one  style  is  derived  from  the 
other : which  is  the  parent  seems  to  be  a question  not  so  easily 
settled,  since  different  writers  have  asserted  the  superior  claim 
to  antiquity  on  each  side;  the  general  voice,  however,  is  in 


untill  instructed  by  private  information 
how  farre  the  people  were  to  inlarge  the 
meaning.”  Mercurius  Rusticus,  p.  22. 
Visitors  were  appointed  to  see  that  this 
act  was  carried  fully  into  execution,  who 
were  allowed,  as  a stimulus  to  their  exer- 
tions, to  charge  6s.  8 d.  for  each  church 
which  they  visited.  Fortunately,  the 
journal  of  one  of  these  parliamentary 
visitors  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  named 
William  Dowsing,  has  been  preserved 
and  printed.  The  picture  of  devastation 
which  it  presents  to  us  is  so  appalling 
that  it  seems  marvellous  how  any  thing 
could  have  escaped ; indeed  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  general  passive 
resistance  of  the  people  to  the  mandates 
of  the  visitors,  whose  orders  appear  to 
have  been  seldom  obeyed  excepting  where 
they  saw  them  executed.  As  a sample 


of  the  spirit  of  these  visitors,  a single 
church  may  be  selected;  Clare,  Suffolk, 
is  the  second  on  the  list.  “ 2.  At  Clare, 
Jan.  the  6th.  1643.  We  brake  down 
1000  pictures  superstitious  : I brake  down 
200;  3 of  God  the  Father;  and  3 of 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Lamb,  and  3 of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  like  a Dove  with  wings; 
and  the  12  Apostles  were  carved  in  wood, 
on  the  top  of  the  roof,  which  we  gave 
order  to  take  down ; and  20  Cherubims 
to  be  taken  down;  and  the  Sun  and 
Moon  in  the  East  window,  by  the  King’s 
Arms,  to  be  taken  down.”  This  was 
one  of  five  churches  which  he  visited  on 
the  same  day. 

m His  enumeration  of  different  Im- 
posts, together  with  his  illustrations  of 
them,  will  be  found  in  Plate  49,  extracted 
from  his  work  by  his  kind  pei-mission. 
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favour  of  Egypt  as  the  original  parent  of  the  science,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  it  from  thence : be  this  as  it 
may,  the  stupendous  works  remaining  in  Hindoostan  must  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  most  wonderful 
works  of  human  labour,  science,  and  skill. 

The  temples  excavated  in  the  solid  granite  in 
the  mountains  of  Ellora  are  of  so  great  an 
extent,  and  so  wonderfully  executed,  that  the 
accounts  given  of  them  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy travellers  appear  hardly  credible,  and 
read  more  like  an  eastern  fairy  tale  than  a 
plain  narrative  of  facts.  Some  recent  publi- 
cations have  shewn  that  the  science  of  archi-  Caves  of  Ellora- 
tecture  is  remarkably  well  understood  among  the  Hindoos  at 
the  present  time.  Their  architects  are  hereditary,  as  all  other 
trades  and  professions  are  amongst  them ; and  in  this  instance 
it  appears  that  the  son  proceeding  from  the  starting  point  of 
the  father’s  previous  study,  has  reached  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  drawings  brought  over  by  Colonel  Tod  go  far  to 
prove  them  as  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  art  of  construction  as  any  European  architects  of 
the  present  day. 

Inn,  or  Hostle.  These  terms  were  formerly  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  house,  and  not  confined  to  taverns  as  at  present. 
For  instance,  the  inns  or  halls  which  were  so  numerous  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  before  the  erection  of  colleges,  were 
merely  lodging-houses  for  the  scholars,  subject  to  certain  regu- 
lations ; the  inns  of  court  in  London  were  of  a similar  character 
for  the  use  of  the  law-students. 

Intercolumniation  [Lat,  Intercolumnium,  Fr.  Entrecolonne- 
ment,  Ital.  Intercolunnio,  Ger.  ©aulctwctte,],  the  clear  space 
between  two  columns ; from  the  proportions  of  this  space  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  temples  are  divided  into  orders  and 
named. 

Intonaco,  Ital.  See  Plaister  and  Pargetting. 

Intrados,  the  soffit  or  interior  curve  of  an  arch,  as  opposed 
to  Extrados : these  two  terms  are  principally  used  in  the  case 
of  bridges. 
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Ionic  Order,  [Lat.  Genus  Ionicum,  Fr.  Ordre  Ionique,  Ital. 
Ordine  Ionico,  Ger.  gonifcfre  Dr&mmg.]  “ The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  order  is  the  capital,  which  has  four  spiral  pro- 
jections, called  volutes ; these  in  Greece  were  placed  flat,  on 
the  front  and  back  of  the  column, 
leaving  the  two  sides  of  a different 
character,  and  forming  a balustre.” 

In  the  modern  Ionic  capital  the 
volutes  are  placed  diagonally,  and 
the  abacus  has  its  sides  hollowed 
out.  “ The  shaft,  including  the 
base,  which  is  half  a diameter, 
and  the  capital  to  the  bottom  of 
the  volute,  generally  a little  more, 
is  about  nine  diameters  high,  and 
may  be  fluted  in  twenty-four  flutes, 
with  fillets  between  them ; these  fillets  are  semi-circular.  The 
pedestal  is  a little  taller  and  more  ornamented  than  the  Doric". 
The  bases  used  to  this  order  are  very  various ; the  Attic  base 
is  very  often  used,  and  with  an  astragal  added  above  the  upper 
torus  makes  a beautiful  and  appropriate  base.  The  cornices 
of  this  order  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions ; the  plain 
Grecian  cornice,  the  dentil  cornice,  and  the  modillon  cornice.1’’0 

This  order  owes  its  rise  and  name  to  the  Ionians  of  Asia 
Minor : it  is  more  delicate  and  graceful  than  the  Doric ; and 
although  its  general  appearance  is  simple,  it  is  also  elegant 
and  majestic,  and  constitutes  an  agreeable  medium  between 
the  massive  Doric  and  the  slender  Corinthian. 

Isodomum,  masonry  in  which  the  courses  are  of  equal  thick- 
ness. See  Masonry, 

Italian  Architecture,  the  style  introduced  by  Palladio,  &c. 
in  imitation  of  the  Antique,  but  with  considerable  variations. 
See  Doric , Ionic , and  Corinthian. 

Jambs  [Fr.  Jambages,  Jambettes,  Ital.  Stipiti,  Ger.  vmi 
the  sides  of  a window  or  door,  chimney,  &c. 

n This  order  may  he  much  ornamented  whatever.  The  best  examples  are  the 
if  necessary,  by  carving  the  ovolo  of  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus  ; of  Minerva 
capital,  the  ogee  of  the  abacus,  and  one  Polias  and  Erichtheus  in  the  Acropo- 
or  two  mouldings  of  both  architrave  and  lis ; and  the  Aqueduct  of  Adrian  at 
cornice ; but  the  ancient  Ionic  looks  Athens, 
extremely  well  without  any  ornament  o Abridged  from  Rickman, 
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Jesse,  or  Tree  of  Jesse,  \_Fr.  Arbre  de  Jesse,]  a representa- 
tion of  the  genealogy  of  Christ : this  was  a favorite  subject  for 
painting  a large  window,  for  sculpture,  and  for  tapestry.  In 
Dorchester  church,  Oxfordshire,  it  is  curiously  sculptured  in  the 
mullions  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chancel ; also  on  a stone 
altar-piece  at  Christ  Church,  Hampshire ; at  Rouen  cathedral ; 
Chartres  cathedral,  on  stained  glass : and  many  other  churches 
both  in  England  and  France. 

Joggle,  a term  peculiar  to  masons,  who  use  it  in  various 
senses  relating  to  the  fitting  of  stones  together ; in  fact,  almost 
every  sort  of  jointing,  in  which  one  piece  of  stone  is  let  or 
fitted  into  another,  is  called  a joggle ; what  a carpenter  would 
call  a rebate  is  a joggle  in  stone. 

Joists  [Ft.  Solives,  Ital.  Travi],  the  horizontal  rows  of  parallel 
equidistant  timbers  in  a floor,  on  which  the  flooring  is  laid : 
there  are  three  kinds  of  joists,  namely,  binding-joists,  bridging- 
joists,  and  ceiling-joists. 

“ And  every  juyste  viii  ynches  yn  thiknesse.” 

Indenture  at  Salisbury,  23  H.  VI.  (1445.) 

Jube  [Fr.  Jube] : the  roodloft,  or  gallery,  over  the  entrance 
into  the  choir,  is  sometimes  called  the  Jube,  from  the  form 
“ Jube,  Domine,  benedicere,”  &c.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  were 
read  from  either  end  of  this  gallery;  and  this  custom  is  still 
continued  in  some  of  the  foreign  cathedrals,  as  at  Bayeux, 
although  the  Jube  itself  has  in  this  and  other  instances  been 
rebuilt  in  the  usual  bad  Grecian  style  of  modern  times,  and  in 
many  cases  has  been  entirely  removed.  See  Roodloft. 

Stamm,  Ger.  See  Chimney. 

Stammer,  Ger.  See  Chamber.  *> 

Stampfer,  Ger.  See  Impost. 

Canape,  Ger.  See  Canopy. 

Stapital,  Ger.  See  Capital. 

&arntq,  Ger.  See  Cornice. 

$ajM,  Ger.  See  Castle. 

Keep,  [Fr.  Donjon;  low  Latin,  Dunjo,  Dungeo  (Ducange),] 
the  principal  tower  of  a castle,  intended  to  be  the  strongest 
part  of  the  fortress,  and  the  last  resource  of  the  garrison,  and 
therefore  built  in  the  most  defensible  and  inaccessible  situation ; 
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Conisborough  Castle,  Yorkshire. 


usually,  but  not  always,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  castle,  and 
frequently  raised  on  a mound.  The  Norman  keep,  called  the 
White  tower,  within  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Round 
tower  in  Windsor  castle,  are  familiar 
examples,  the  one  raised  on  a mound, 
the  other  notP.  The  entrance  was 
frequently  on  the  first  floor,  with 
sometimes  a stone  staircase  to  it  on 
- the  outside : in  other  early  instances 
the  only  access  seems  to  have  been  by 
a ladder,  or  wooden  steps,  that  could 
be  drawn  up  for  greater  security ; as 
in  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  L 

Kernel.  See  Crenelle. 

Key-stone  of  an  Arch  {Ger.  ©Cftwlfcftettt,],  the  central  stone 
at  the  top  of  an  arch,  which  binds  the  whole  together:  it  is 
usually  wedge-shaped ; in  a pointed  arch  there  is  no  key- 
stone, but  in  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  Gothic  styles  they 
are  much  used,  and  usually  ornamented  with  a boss,  or  a 
pendant. 

Keys,  or  Knots  : these  are  old  names  sometimes  found  applied 
to  the  carved  bosses  and  ornaments  at  the  intersection  of  the 
timbers  of  a roof,  and  equally  applicable  to  the  bosses  of  a 
stone  vault. 

Killesse,  Oullis,  Coulisse,  a gutter,  groove,  or  channel. 

King-post  \_Lat.  Columen,  Fr.  Pointal,  Poin^on,  Ital.  Monaco, 
Colmello,  Ger.  ©ieklfciule,],  the  middle  post,  standing  at  the 
apex  of  a pair  of  rafters : when  the  side-posts  are  used  to 
support  the  roof  instead  of  one  in  the  centre,  they  are  called 
Queen-posts.  See  Roof. 

Kirk,  Ifttrfce,  a church : this  word  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland. 

“ When  he  hath  takyn  hys  ground  of  the  said  KirJce.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 


P At  Chateau  sur  Epte,  on  the  borders 
of  Normandy,  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  keeps ; one  within  the  walls,  not 
raised,  but  surrounded  with  a ditch ; the 
other  coming  into  the  line  of  the  outer 
walls,  raised  on  a mound,  and  itself  sur- 
rounded with  a wall. 

q This  practice  seems  to  have  been 
continued  in  houses  in  some  instances  to 


a later  period  than  the  twelfth  century, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England ; at 
Conisborough  Castle,  which  is  late  in 
that  century,  the  stone  staircase  seems 
to  be  an  addition. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  Donjon  or  Keep,  see  the  preface  to 
Grose’s  Antiquities,  p.  10,  12.  and  Du- 
cange’s  Glossary,  under  the  word  Dunjo. 
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Ger.  See  Trefoil. 

$rag|feme,  Ger.  See  Ancones , Console , and  Corbel. 

Slranflciflc,  Ger.  See  Corona. 

$ranp  Ger.  See  Cornice. 

^raqgang,  Ger.  See  Cloisters. 

Labels,  projecting  mouldings  over  doors,  windows,  &c.  called 
hood-mouldings  in  the  interior,  dripstones  and  weather-mould- 
ings in  the  exterior : the  two  latter  terms  cannot  with  propriety 
be  applied  in  the  interior  of  a building,  but  this  distinction  is 
little  attended  to  in  practice. 

Labrum,  a large  kind  of  vase  or  basin  used  in  the  Roman 
baths  for  washing  the  hands  and  face. 

Labyrinth,  very  intricate  passages  either  in  a building  or  in 
a wood. 

Laconium,  Lat.,  some  part  of  the  Roman  baths ; the  exact 
interpretation  of  the  word  is  disputed : by  some  it  is  understood 
as  a small  sort  of  cupola  or  covering  over  an  aperture  in  the 
floor  of  the  hot-bath,  through  which  the  flame  or  heat  rose 
from  the  hypocaust  below ; by  others,  as  a room  in  the  baths 
heated  to  a very  high  temperature  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
copious  perspiration ; in  fact,  the  sweating-room,  called  the 
44  concamerata  sudatio.” 

Lacunaria,  Laquears,  [Fr,  Plafonds,  Ital.  Formelle,  Ger.  ffeh 
berfrecfe,]  panels  or  coffers  in  ceilings,  or  in  the  soffits  of  cor- 
nices, &c. 

Lady-chapel,  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  called 
Our  Lady,  usually  placed  at  the  east  end,  beyond  the  high  altar 
or  apse,  in  large  churches  and  cathedrals,  but  in  smaller  churches 
sometimes  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  is  also  its 
position  in  Ely  cathedral,  where  it  is  now  converted  into  a 
parish  church1. 

Lantern,  Lanthorn,  the  lower  part  of  a tower,  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  cross  in  a cathedral  or  large  church,  having 
windows  on  all  sides ; it  was  in  such  cases  frequently  open  to 
the  church  below,  but  has  been  generally  shut  out  by  a floor 

r The  Lady-chapel  is  generally  an  frequently  of  the  fifteenth,  as  at  West- 
addition  to  the  original  building,  when  minster  Abbey,  where  the  sumptuous 
that  is  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  earlier,  Lady-chapel  built  by  Henry  VII.,  and 
as  the  Lady-chapel  does  not  appear  to  called  by  his  name,  entirely  conceals  the 
have  been  generally  introduced  before  the  original  apse,  and  destroys  the  propor- 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  much  more  tions  of  the  building. 
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and  ceiling  in  modern  days.  About  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  sometimes  at  a later  period,  the  lantern  was  fre- 
quently converted  into  a belfry,  to  which  use  it  is  still  applied 
in  many  cathedrals.  The  lantern  sometimes  extended  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  as  at  St.  Ouen,  Rouen : the  open  upper  story 
sometimes  placed,  as  a sort  of  attic,  on  the  top  of  a tower  &c., 
as  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  an  open  belfry  attached  to  a 
church,  as  at  All  Hallows  on  the  Pavement,  York,  are  also 
called  by  the  same  name.  See  Louvre. 

Lancet  Window,  a long  and  narrow-pointed  window:  they 
were  often  double  or  triple;  sometimes  five  together3:  at  first 
they  were  without  a common  head,  afterwards 
with  one ; in  the  later  examples  the  head  is  some- 
times foliated.  They  are  a marked  characteristic 
of  the  thirteenth  century  style,  usually  called 
Early  English,  and  are  in  a great  degree  peculiar 
to  England;  there  are  a few  examples  in  Nor- 
mandy, but  they  are  not  common  there,  and  have 
not  been  noticed  in  other  parts  of  France,  nor  in 
any  other  foreign  country. 

Lardose,  Lavadose,  ftmtoogg)  [Fr.  FArriere  dos,]  a screen  at 
the  back  of  a seat ; also  behind  the  altar.  See  Beredos. 

Larmier,  Fr.,  the  corona,  or  top  stone  of  a wall ; the  drip- 
stone. 

Later,  Lat.  See  Cob. 

Latten,  Eaten,  Eatttn,  [Lat.  Lato,  Laton,  Fr.  Laiton,  Ital. 
Latta,  Ger.  a mixed  metal  resembling  brass:  all  the 

metal-work  about  the  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  is  called  Latten1. 

“ That  they  shall  make,  forge,  and  work  in  most  finest  wise,  and 

of  the  finest  latten,  one  large  plate  to  be  dressed and  two 

narrow  plates  to  go  round  about  the  stone,  &c.  &c. 

Contract  for  tomb  of  Earl  of  Warwick. 


s There  is  one  with  seven  lights  at 
Ockham,  Surrey. 

t See  the  contract  for  this  magnificent 
tomb  in  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire,  Blore’s 
Monumental  Remains,  &c.  Fuller  men- 
tions that  in  the  year  1192  so  great  was 
the  scarcity  of  silver  caused  by  the  enor- 


mous sum  required  for  the  ransom  of 
Richard  I.,  “ that  to  raise  it  ( they  were 
forced  to  sell  their  church  plate  to  their 
very  chalices these  were  then  made  of 
latten , which  belike  was  a metal  without 
exception ; and  such  were  used  in  Eng- 
land for  some  hundred  years  after.”  For 


R 
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“ The  finest  and  most  curious  candlestick  metal,  or  latten , metal 
glittering  like  gold.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

“ Phebus  waxe  old,  and  hewed  like  laton 
That  in  his  hote  declination 
Shone  as  the  burned  gold.” 

Chaucer’s  Frankeleine’s  Tale. 

Lavacrum,  in  the  Roman  baths,  the  receptacle  for  holding 
the  hot  water  in  which  people  bathed;  that  which  alone  we 
should  now  call  the  bathu. 

Lavatory,  Laver,  \Lat.  Lavacrum,  (low  Latin,  Lavatorium,) 
Fr.  Lavatoire,  Ital.  Lavatoio,  Ger.  0prm<}=fcrumm.] 

This  term  was  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense  with  piscina, 
which  is  now  more  commonly  used  and  generally  understood. 
It  also  signifies  the  cisterns  used  by  the  monks,  and  other 
members  of  a religious  community,  for  the  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness : there  is  a small  one  of  good  architectural  character  in 
a side  chapel  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  in  the  cloisters  of 
Gloucester  there  is  a fine  one,  fifty  feet  in  length x.  In  the 
contract  for  Fotheringhay  it  is  directed  that  there  shall  be 

“ Lavatories  on  aither  side  of  the  wall,  which  shall  serve  for  four 
Auters,  that  is  to  say,  oon  on  aither  side  of  the  myddel  dore  of 
the  said  Qwere,  and  oon  on  aither  side  of  the  said  Isles.” 

Dugdale,  p.  163,  1.  21,  22. 

“ Within  the  cloy ster- garth  was  a fine  Laver,  or  conduit,  for  the 
monks  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  in,  being  in  form  round, 
covered  with  lead,  and  all  of  marble  except  the  outer  wall,  within 
which  they  might  walk  about  the  layer.  It  had  many  spouts  of 
brass,  with  24  brazen  cocks  about  it,  and  seven  windows  of  stone- 
work in  it ; and  above  a dove-cott  covered  with  lead.  The  work- 
manship was  both  fine  and  costly.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Leaves,  folding  doors,  particularly  those  placed  over 

a Roman  Catholic  altar,  usually  painted,  or  otherwise  richly 
ornamented,  on  both  sides. 

“ There  was  also  standing  on  the  altar,  against  the  wall,  a most 
curious  fine  table  (tableau),  with  two  leaves  to  open  and  shut, 

some  further  particulars  and  amusing  u In  the  middle  ages  this  word  is 
reasons  for  selecting  this  metal,  see  Ful-  commonly  used  for  a bason  for  washing, 
ler’s  Holy  War  re,  book  iii.  chap.  13.  of  any  kind;  as  in  the  inventories  of 

For  further  information  see  Archaeo-  Finchale  in  1354-5,  and  in  1411. 
logia,  vol.  xxi.  p.  261,  262.  x See  Plate  30. 
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comprehending  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  richly  set 
in  fine  lively  colours,  all  like  burnished  gold. 

“ Also  the  forepart  of  the  said  porch  was  a door  with  two  broad 
leaves,  to  open  from  side  to  side,  of  fine  through  carved  work.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Ledgment,  Etgrment,  2Ugement,  a horizontal  course  of  stone 
or  wood,  particularly  the  base-mouldings. 

“When  he  hath  set 'his  ground- table- stones,  and  his  ligements , 
and  the  wall  thereto.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ 1024  feet  of  tweyne  legement  tables  full  joynts,  of  four  inches  or 
more,  with  poynts  after  a mould  delivered. 

Contract  for  Eton  College. 

Legnami,  Ital.,  timber,  or  beams.  See  Beam  and  Truss. 

Lettern,  Lecturn,  [Fr.  Lutrin,  Letteron,]  the  reading-desk 
in  the  choir  of  ancient  churches  and  chapels.  The  earliest 
examples  remaining 
are  of  wood,  many  of 
them  beautifully  carv- 
ed ; as  at  Bury  and 
Ramsey  in  Hunting- 
donshirey,  Swancombe, 

Detling,  and  Lenham 
in  Kent,  Newport  in 
Essex,  Hawsted  in  Suf- 
folk; that  at  Bury  is 
the  oldest,  being  about 
A.  D.  1300  : there  are 
also  fine  examples  at 
Wednesbury,  Stafford- 
shire; Aston,  Cheshire; 

Bly  thborough,  Suffolk ' . 

At  a later  period  it 
was  commonly  of  brass, 
often  formed  of  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  with 

y Plate  50. 

z The  use  of  the  antient  Lettern  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  Eng- 
land by  the  modern  reading-desk,  or 
rather  reading-pew,  which  appears  to  have 
been  frequently  erected  at  the  same  time 


Merton  College,  Oxford,  c.  igoo. 

with  the  pulpit,  which  was  ordered  by 
the  canons  of  1603  to  be  placed  in  every 
church  not  already  provided  with  one. 
The  reading-pew  is  only  once  recognised 
in  our  prayer-book,  which  is  in  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  the  Commination,  and  it  is 
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outspread  wings : some  of  them  are  still  in  use,  as  in  Merton 
and  Brasennose  chapels,  Oxford ; Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  &c.  &c. 
The  Letteron  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
which  is  written  in  French. 

“ At  the  north  end  of  the  high  altar  there  was  a very  fine  letter n 
of  brass,  where  they  sung  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  with  a great 
Pelican  on  the  height  of  it,  finely  gilt,  billing  the  blood  out  of 
her  breast  to  feed  her  young  ones,  and  her  wings  spread  abroad, 

whereon  lay  the  book also  there  was  lower  down  in  the 

quire  another  lettern  of  brass with  an  eagle  on  the  height 

of  it,  and  her  wings  spread  abroad,  whereon  the  monks  laid  their 
books  when  they  sung  their  legends  at  mattins,  or  other  times 
of  service.” 

“ Also  there  was  a letter ne  of  wood,  like  unto  a pulpit,  standing 
and  adjoining  to  the  wood  organs,  over  the  quire  door.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Lever,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  roof-timber  of  a 
house,  being  itself  not  a prop,  but  a portion  of  the  frame-work. 
It  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  word  syles,  the  two  beams 
of  timber  united  at  one  end,  from  which  the  chevron  in  heraldry 
takes  its  name,  and  the  feet  of  which,  especially  in  cottages, 
instead  of  resting  on  the  wall-plate,  were  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Cottages  of  this  primitive  structure  are  still  common  in  old 
remote  villages  in  the  north  of  England.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  Compotus  of  Finchale  in  1481-2.a 


remarkable  that  the  term  was  first  intro- 
duced there  at  the  last  revision  of  the 
prayer-book  in  1G61  ; it  is  not  found  in 
any  edition  printed  before  that  time. 

It  appears  from  Bishop  Sparrow’s 
Rationale  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  that  previously  to  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  u The  reading-pew  had  one 
desk  for  the  bible,  looking  towards  the 
people  to  the  body  of  the  church,  another 
for  the  prayer-book,  looking  towards  the 
east,  or  upper  end  of  the  chancel.  And 
very  x*easonable  was  this  usage ; for  when 
the  people  were  spoken  to,  it  was  fit  to 
look  towards  them ; but  when  God  was 
spoken  to,  it  was  fit  to  turn  from  the 
people.  And  besides,  if  there  be  any  part 
of  the  world  more  honourable  in  the 
esteem  of  men  than  another,  it  is  fit  to 
look  that  way  when  we  pray  to  God  in 
publick,  that  the  turning  of  our  bodies 
towards  a more  honourable  place  may 


mind  us  of  the  great  "honour  and  majesty 
of  the  person  we  speak  to.  And  this 
reason  St.  Augustine  gives  of  the  church’s 
antient  custom  of  turning  to  the  east  in 
their  publick  prayers,  because  the  east 
is  the  most  honourable  part  of  the  world, 
being  the  region  of  light  whence  the 
glox-ious  sun  arises.  Aug.  1.  ii.  de  Ser. 
Dom.  in  monte , c.  5.” 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  commentary 
on  the  second  rubric  before  the  Te  Deum, 
and  on  that  before  the  Absolution  in 
the  Communion  sei'vice : “ Then  shall 
the  Priest,  or  Bishop  if  present, 

STAND,  AND  TURNING  HIMSELF  TO 

the  people,  say,”  &c.  Spai*row’s  Ra- 
tionale, third  edit.  1G57,  p.  44. 

In  the  church  of  Drayton  Beauchamp, 
near  Aylesbuiy,  Bucks,  there  ax-e  still 
two  desks  in  the  x’eading-pew,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bishop  Sparrow, 
a Raine. 
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Library.  It  is  observed  by  Carter,  that  we  have  “ not  one 
ancient  example,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  such 
a room ; and  that  in  Missals  and  Sculptures  we  perceive  a 
learned  person’s  books  were  deposited  in  chests,  and  resorted 
to  as  occasion  required.”  This  may  have  been  true  in  some 
degree  before  the  invention  of  printing,  as  we  know  that  the 
public  Library  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  so  kept  in  chests 
in  a room  adjoining  to  St.  Mary’s  church,  before  Duke  Hum- 
phrey’s Library  was  built ; but  the  carrels  in  the  cloisters  of 
Durham  cathedral  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  very  materially 
from  the  private  closets  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  the  present 
time,  except  that  the  books,  being  in  manuscript,  were  carefully 
locked  up  in  chests,  instead  of  being  arranged  on  shelves  for 
reference,  as  printed  books  now  are.  In  the  early  libraries  the 
books  were  chained  to  the  shelves,  of  which  examples  still  remain. 

Lich-gate,  or  Corpse-gate,  \_Ger.  £etd)Ctt$ang,]  a shed  over  the 
gate  of  a churchyard,  to  rest  the  corpse  under b.  The  term 
is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  the  path  by 
which  a corpse  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  church. 

Ligger,  SLeDger,  a long  flat  stone  to  cover  a tomb : the 
threshold  of  a door : a joist  or  beam  of  wood. 

“ Eight  smaller  liggers.”  Accounts  of  Louth  Spire. 

Lights,  the  divisions  of  a window  between  the  mullions ; in 
ancient  writing  frequently  called  days , or  bays : and  the  latter 
term  is  still  in  use. 

Lintel  [Lat.  Superliminare,  Fr.  Linteau,  Ital.  Travi  liminari, 
Ger.  ©rcttjbalfcn,],  a piece  of  timber  or  stone  placed  horizontally 
over  a door,  window,  or  other  opening. 

List  [Lat.  Fascia,  Fr.  Listel,  Ital.  Lista,  Listello,  Ger. 
£dffe.]  See  Fillet. 

Loft  [Lat.  Tabulatum,  Fr.  Toit  de  Planches,  Ital.  Tavolato, 
Ger.  &olkv ,] , a gallery  or  chamber,  raised  within  or  upon  another 
apartment,  as  a music-loft,  a singing-loft,  a rood-loft,  &c. 

“ Opposite  Jesus’  Altar,  between  two  pillars  on  the  north  side  (of 
the  nave),  was  a loft  containing  a pair  of  organs  for  the  use  of 
the  master  and  choristers,  at  singing  Jesus’  mass  and  anthem 
every  Friday,  with  a beautiful  desk  to  lay  the  books  on  in  time 
of  divine  service.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

b There  are  examples  at  Birstall,  Yorkshire ; Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire;  Gar- 
sington,  Oxfordshire;  Beckingham,  Lincolnshire. 
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Locker,  or  Socfegcr,  a cupboard 
for  sacred  vessels,  &c.  generally 
found  on  the  north  side  of  a Homan 
Catholic  altar.  It  is  usually  cut  or 
left  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
has  frequently  a niche  over  it  for 
ornament.  In  the  small  chapels, 
round  the  apse  and  between  the 
buttresses,  in  the  larger  churches  on 
the  continent,  there  is  commonly  an 
altar,  with  a piscina  on  one  side,  and 
a locker  on  the  other. 

“ All  the  aforesaid  nine  altars  had  their  several  screens  and  covers 
of  wainscot  over  head,  in  very  decent  and  comely  form ; having 
likewise  between  every  altar  a very  fair  and  large  partition  of 
wainscot  . . . containing  the  several  lockers  and  ambryes  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  vestments  and  ornaments  belonging  to  every 
altar;  with  three  or  four  little  ambryes  in  the  wall,  pertaining 
to  some  of  the  said  altars,  for  the  same  use  and  purpose.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Logeum,  or  Analogeum,  the  pulpitum,  or  wooden  stage  of 
a theatre. 

Lombard  Architecture,  a very  rude,  heavy,  massive  style, 
with  small  narrow  windows,  invented  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
seventh  century,  in  a vain  attempt  at  imitation  of  the  Roman 
buildings.  It  continued  in  use  until  the  tenth  century;  and 
many  remains  of  it  are  still  found.  It  formed  the  ground-work 
of  the  Norman  style,  which  gradually  superseded  it.  Mr.  Hope 
applies  this  name  to  the  Romanesque  style  generally,  including 
the  Norman,  without  restricting  it  to  the  more  early  specimens. 

Some  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  as  found  in  the  Lombard 
style,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Norman,  such  as  columns  of 
small  dimensions  “ resting  on  the  backs  of  monsters capitals 
frequently  “ formed  of  monsters  and  animated  beings”  of  all 
sorts : the  columns  generally  “ carry  on  their  capitals  a clumsy 
piece  of  architrave,”  on  which  rests  the  impost  of  an  arch  ; and 
rarely  support  a continued  architrave : the  external  walls  have 
their  surface  “ divided  into  recessed  panels,”  and  their  corners 
or  angles  strengthened  by  a slight  buttress,  which  grows  or 
falls  into  the  corbel  table  “ which  marks  every  new  floor these 


Chaddesden  Church,  Derbyshire. 
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buttresses  are  shallow,  broad,  and  shelving  upwards  44  in  regular 
breaks.”  Arches  generally  round-headed,  occasionally  flattened, 
or  44  with  two  straight  sloping  sides  meeting  at  an  angle the 
east  end  almost  invariably  terminated  by  an  absis,  and  fre- 
quently other  parts  also.  44  Octagonal  cupolas”  over  the  junc- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  roofs  generally  low  and 
flat,  resting  on  a gallery  of  pillars  or  small  arches ; these  gal- 
leries under  the  roof  and  round  the  absides  are  common  in  the 
German  churches,  but  in  Lombardy  itself  they  are  also  carried 
up  the  pediments.  In  the  German  churches  the  roofs  are 
higher  and  steeper,  and  have  small  gable  ends.  In  Lombardy 
the  44  bell-towers  are  frequently  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  church.”  In  Germany  this  is  not  the  case,  but  there  are 
sometimes  two  short  spires  at  each  end  of  the  church.  These 
remarks  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  Lombard  style  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  Norman0,  but  approximates  more 
nearly  to  the  Early  German. 

Loop-holes,  narrow  openings  in  walls,  parapets,  staircases,  &c. 
in  castellated  architecture,  to  shoot  arrows  or  other  missiles 
from.  See  Embrasure. 

Louvre,  2loobcr,  Sober,  or  Lantern,  [ Fr . Fumerelle,  Ital.  Fu- 
maiuolo,  Ger.  ^audffod),]  a dome  or  turret  rising  out  of  the  roof 
of  the  hall  in  our  ancient  domestic  edi- 
fices ; formerly  open  at  the  sides,  but 
now  generally  glazed : they  were  also  called 
Covers,  and  Femerells,  and  were  originally 
intended  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape, 
when  the  fire  was  kindled  on  dogs  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  When  fireplaces  and 
chimneys  were  introduced,  the  louvre  was 
still  long  retained  for  ornament,  but  un- 
fortunately few  of  them  now  remain d. 

There  is  an  elegant  one  on  the  hall  of 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  not  glazed ; others 
at  Oriel  and  Wadham  colleges,  but  these 
are  glazed,  and  of  much  later  date. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  1436. 


c For  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  on  the  subject  of  Lombard 
Architecture,  see  Mr.  Hope’s  Essay, 
pp.  250— 292. 

d The  open  windows  in  church  towers 


are  called  louvre-windows , and  the  boards 
or  bars  which  are  placed  across  them  to 
exclude  the  rain  are  called  louvre-boards , 
corruptly  luffer-boards. 
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Lozenge  Moulding,  or  Lozenge  Fret,  [Fr.  Losange,]  an  orna- 
ment used  in  Norman  architecture.  There  are  several  varieties 

of  this  ornament,  some  of  the  later  r ■■  — — 

specimens  of  which,  as  at  Cuddesdon, 

Oxon,  and  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury, 
are  hollowed  under  in  such  a manner 
as  to  approach  near  to  the  tooth 
ornament. 

Lucarne,  Ft.,  a dormer  or  garret  window. 

Lumen,  Lat.  See  Window. 

Lutrin,  Fr.  See  Lettern. 

Machicolations  [Fr.  Machecoulis,  Maschecoulis],  perpendi- 
cular holes  or  grooves  left  between  the  corbels  of  a parapet,  in 
the  inside  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  down  stones, 
or  pouring  down  molten  lead,  &c.  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants  : they  are 
usually  over  the  gateway  only,  as  at 
Carisbrook  Castle,  &c.  &c. : but  some- 
times the  whole  range  of  parapet  round 
a tower  was  brought  forward  on  corbels 
in  the  same  manner,  as  at  Warwick, 

&c. : sometimes  the  corner  turrets  only, 
as  at  Lumley  and  Raby.  In  some 
castles  openings  are  left  in  the  arch  over  the  gateway,  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  at  Caernarvon  e. 

“ The  walls  were  in  height 

Two  hundred  cubits  all  of  marble  grey, 

Magicolled  without  for  saultes  and  essays.” 

Lydgate’s  Description  of  Troye. 

Maeremium,  JHamimfiim,  iltart$me,  Jftaijmmc,  (Materiamen 
Ducange),  building  materials,  whether  stone  or  timber : but 
generally  used  of  timber  only. 

Maillee,  Fr.  See  Reticulated. 

Manse,  the  parsonage  house : the  use  of  this  word  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thomas  Beck, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  his  will,  dated  1346,  bequeaths  £50.  to 
the  rector  of  Ingoldmells  in  Lincolnshire,  half  of  which  was  to  be 


e For  further  information  see  Dallaway’s  Observations,  p.  1)3.  and  Hope’s  History 
of  Architecture,  p.  28C. 
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spent  “in  refectionem  rnmsi  rectoriw , chori  et  navis  ecclesise, 
et  campanilis  ejusdem.” 

Mantle-tree,  Mantle-piece,  [Lat.  Oamini  Superliminare,  Fr. 
Manteau  de  Cheminee,]  a beam  across  the  opening  of  a large 
fireplace ; sometimes  curiously  carved. 

Marqueterie,  Ital .,  Inlaid-work ; Mosaic-work. 

Masonry  f \_Fr.  Ma^onnerie,  Ital.  Fabbrica,  Ger.  ^Raucrtvcrf ,] , 
stone-work,  as  distinguished  from  brick  or  other  materials. 
The  earliest  masonry  known  to  us  is  probably  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size 
of  the  stones  employed,  said  to  be  frequently  thirty  feet  in 
length : the  weight  of  these  masses  rendered  the  use  of  mortar 
unnecessary,  once  placed,  they  were  never  likely  to  be  removed ; 
whilst  their  size  also  rendered  the  use  of  the  arch  in  most 
cases  unnecessary,  a single  stone  being  sufficient  to  cover  almost 
any  opening  that  they  required,  although  there  are  some  vaults 
constructed  of  large  masses  of  stone  laid  horizontally,  and  over- 
lapping each  other  until  they  meet  in  the  centre. 

Of  Cyclopean  masonry  the  most  celebrated  remains  are  the 
walls  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae ; their  date  is  unknown,  but  as 
they  are  alluded  to  by  Homer,  they  are  necessarily  of  high 
antiquity : these  walls  are  formed  of  large  and  irregularly- 
shaped  masses  of  stone  laid  together  without  mortar,  and  the 
interstices  filled  with  smaller  pieces. 

Tyrrhenian  or  Etruscan  masonry  consists  also  of  large  and 
irregularly-shaped  masses  of  stone,  but  fitted  together  with 
considerable  exactness,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  smaller  stones  in 
the  joints  or  interstices : of  this  kind  of  masonry  many  speci- 
mens exist  among  the  antient  remains  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  next  improvement  in  masonry  appears  to  consist  in  working 
the  stones  sufficiently  to  render  the  horizontal  joints  (or  bed) 
in  great  measure  flat  and  true,  the  vertical  joints  being  reduced 
to  a straight  surface  only,  and  not  made  perpendicular;  and 
the  courses  also  are  more  or  less  irregular : examples  of  this 
kind  of  masonry  are  to  be  found  at  Fiesole,  Populonia,  and 
many  other  places.  All  of  these  kinds  of  masonry  were  put 
together  without  any  kind  of  mortar.  The  stones  also  were 


f Plate  51. 
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of  very  large  dimensions;  the  usual  size  of  those  of  the  walls 
of  Tiryns  is  about  seven  feet  by  three,  but  some  are  larger; 
so  also  are  they  in  some  of  the  other  specimens. 

In  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  all  travellers  agree  in 
remarking  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  stones  employed ; 
for  instance,  at  Baalbec,  “ On  the  west  side  of  the  basement 
of  the  great  temple  even  the  second  course  is  formed  of  stones 
which  are  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty- seven  feet  long,  and  about 
nine  feet  thick ; under  this,  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are  three  stones  which  alone 
occupy  182  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet 
thick;  two  are  sixty  feet,  and  the  third  sixty-two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length.”  § 


For  ordinary  purposes,  the  antients  used  several  kinds  of 
walling,  as  the  44  opus  incertum,”  now  called  44  random”  or 
44  rubble”  walling,  made  with  stones  of  irregular  shapes  and 
sizes ; the  44  opus  reticulatum,”  so  called  from  its  net-like  appear- 
ance, formed  with  square  stones 
laid  diagonally,  and  this  Vitru- 
vius mentions  as  being  common 
in  his  day ; 44  isodomum”  and 
44  pseudisodomum,”  which  Vitru- 
vius ascribes  to  the  Greeks,  were 
formed  in  regular  courses,  in  the 
first  all  of  equal  height,  but  in 

the  latter  of  unequal  height ; Chichester  Cathedral. 

44  emplectum”  resembled  the  two  last  in  external  appearance, 
but  the  middle  of  the  wall  was  of  rubble,  the  facing  only  being 
in  regular  courses : in  all  these  sorts  of  masonry  the  stones  were 
small,  and  were  laid  in  mortar.  The  antients  also  frequently 
erected  walls  of  brick,  both  burnt  and  unburnt.  In  the  erection 
of  large  buildings,  in  which  large  blocks  of  stone  were  used,  the 
Romans  used  no  cement.  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  it 


& Pococke’s  Travels  in  Syria. 

The  columns  at  Baalbec  are  made  of 
three  pieces  of  stone  joined  very  accu- 
rately together,  without  cement,  and 
strengthened  with  iron  dowels  fixed  into 
a socket  worked  in  each  stone.  This 
method  of  putting  together  the  shaft  of 
a column  contributes  very  materially,  in 


a dry  climate,  to  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  a building;  and  in  the  most 
perfect  building  at  Baalbec  a very  re- 
markable instance  of  its  utility  is  shewn  : 
a column  has  fallen  against  the  wall  of 
the  cella  with  such  violence  as  to  drive 
in  a stone  of  the  wall  without  in  the 
least  disuniting  the  joints  of  the  shaft. 
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appears  that  the  masonry  called  “ emplectum”  was  most  com- 
monly used ; as  this  kind  (either  with  or  without  occasional 
courses  of  tiles)  is  that  which  is  usually  found  in  this  country h 
and  in  France’:  the  courses  are  usually  about  four  inches  deep, 
the  stones  in  most  instances  of  rather  cubical  proportions,  and 
the  joints  commonly  wide  and  coarse.  This  kind  of  masonry 
also,  without  the  bonding  courses  of  tiles,  was  manifestly  used 
after  the  Romans  were  subdued,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  old  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  (called 
Notre  Dame  des  Basses  CEuvres),  those  of  the  nave  of  St.  Remi 
at  Rheims,  of  St.  Pierre  at  Le  Mans  (if  any  of  this  building 
still  exist),  and  in  the  walls  of  the  keep  of  the  Chateau  of 
Langeais  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire ; none  of  which  buildings 
are  of  Roman  datek. 

In  England,  the  existence  of  any  remains  of  the  Saxon  period 
is  doubted  by  many  of  our  best  antiquaries,  but,  it  would  appear, 
without  sufficient  grounds,  as  the  class  of  buildings  disputed 
have  a very  different  character  from  Norman  work,  and  are 
equally  distinct  from  Roman.  The  masonry  of  these  buildings 
consists  chiefly  of  rude  rubble-work,  and  we  frequently  find 
Roman  bricks  worked  up  irregularly  into  the  walls,  sometimes 
in  herringbone  fashion ; but  the  chief  peculiarity  in  the  masonry 
of  these  buildings  consists  of  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  cut  stones  at  the  angles  used  as  quoins  are  arranged,  called 
“long  and  short  work1.” 


h At  York,  Lincoln,  Silchester,  Wi*ox- 
eter,  Richborough,  Pevensey,  Leicester, 
Dover,  Dorchester,  and  many  other 
places. 

t At  Autun,  Beauvais,  Bourges,  Lille- 
bonne,  Tours,  &c. 

k “In  Norfolk  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  flints  are  abundant  4 the 
Romans  availed  themselves  of  this  mate- 
rial ; and  we  find  their  works  in  as 
good  and  generally  in  better  preservation 
here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  not  only  made  the  in- 
terior substance  with  coarse  flints,  but 
afterwards  they  faced  their  work  with 
alternate  courses  of  squared  flints,  as  at 
Burgh  Castle  ( Gariononum ).’  In  the 

basement  of  the  keep  of  Norwich  Castle, 
although  made  with  flints,  and  some  of 
them  faced,  they  were  not  squared  or 


laid  in  regular  courses.”  (See  Wilkins’s 
Essay,  Archseologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  178*) 
This  part  of  the  castle  is  either  Saxon 
or  Early  Norman  work,  built  at  a time 
when  the  art  was  at  a low  ebb  in  this 
country ; at  a later  period,  when  other 
masonry  had  improved,  this  also  kept 
pace  with  it,  and  in  Flamboyant  work  in 
France  we  find  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  flint-work,  very  superior  to  any  of  the 
Roman  work : it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  not  seen  these,  as  he  erro- 
neously states  this  kind  of  facing  to  have 
been  neglected  after  their  time. 

1 See  the  article  on  Saxon  Archi- 
tecture. For  further  information,  see 
also  “ Mr.  Essex’s  Remarks  on  the  anti- 
quity &c.  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  in 
England,”  in  the  Archeeologia,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  78  and  95. 
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In  early  Norman  times  the  walls  on  the  inside  had  a rubble 
face,  and  were  plaistered,  and  had  frequently  an  external 
face  of  rubble  as  well,  and  perhaps  were  occasionally  plaistered 
also  on  the  outside : when  the  external  face  was  of  ashlar,  the 
joints  were  always  coarse  and  large,  and  the  mortar  most  com- 
monly made  with  very  coarse  unsifted  sand  or  gravel ; the  stones 
also  are  generally  in  shapes  approaching  cubes,  and  vary  in 
depth  from  about  six  to  nine  or  ten  inches.  During  the  former 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  masonry  improved  considerably ; 
the  mortar  was  made  of  finer  materials,  and  the  stones  were 
set  with  a neat  and  close  joint m,  but  they  had  still  an  approach 
to  a cube  in  their  shapes.  Rubble  has  been  used  at  all  times 
up  to  the  present  day.  Herringbone  work  has  been  called  by 
some  a sign  of  early  work,  but  others  regard  it  rather  as  a sign 
of  late  Norman.  Guildford  Castle  is  late  Norman,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  herringbone  work  in  its  walls.  “ Opus  reticulatum” 
is  occasionally  found  in  late  Norman  work,  as  at  the  west 
end  of  Rochester  cathedral. 

There  is  also  another  kind 
of  masonry  sometimes  found 
in  late  Norman  work,  which 
appears  to  be  used  by  way 
of  ornament  (as  in  fact  is 
the  “ opus  reticulatum”),  and 
of  which  a specimen  may  be 
found  in  the  tympanum  over  chaPei  of  West  Hythe,  Kent, 

the  south  door  of  the  small  desecrated  and  ruinous  chapel 
of  West  Hythe ; perhaps  it  may  be  called  herringbone  ashlar. 
In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Bayeux  are  several  varieties  of 
masonry  introduced  to  ornament  the  walls,  all  of  which  are 
late  Norman.  After  the  expiration  of  the  Norman  style  there 
is  seldom  if  ever  any  fixed  character  in  the  masonry  to  evince 
the  date  of  a building ; but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the 

m 1107-1139.  “ Roger  was  a prelate  of  stone  being  so  correctly  laid,  that  the 
of  great  mind,  and  spared  no  expense  to-  joint  deceives  the  eye , and  leads  it  to 
wards  completing  his  designs,  especially  imagine  that  the  whole  wall  is  composed 
in  buildings,  which  may  be  seen  in  other  of  a single  block.  He  built  anew  the 
places,  but  more  particularly  at  Salis-  church  of  Salisbury,  and  beautified  it  in 
bury  and  at  Malmesbury.  For  there  he  such  a manner  that  it  yields  to  none  in 
erected  extensive  edifices,  at  vast  cost,  England,  but  surpasses  many.”  (William 
and  with  surpassing  beauty : the  courses  of  Malmesbury,  by  Sharpe,  p.  504.) 
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fourteenth  century  the  stones  employed  are  generally  smaller 
than  at  a subsequent  period,  and  that  there  is  generally  a 
marked  difference  between  modern  masonry  and  that  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  the  eye  at  once  detects,  and  which  is  often 
useful  in  pointing  out  insertions  and  alterations. 

Mattone,  Ital .,  SEftauerfictn,  Ger.  See  Brick. 

Meniana  [j Fr.  Menianes,  Ital.  Loggie,  Ger.  OjfetK 

lertm,],  seats  in  the  upper  porticos  of  the  forum ; also  used  for 
balconies,  and  the  boxes  of  a theatre. 

Merus  [Ger.  <23cf)mM  ettU’S  Drcpfcfelt^c^],  the  plain  part  of  a 
triglyph  between  the  channels. 

Merlons  [Lat.  Merulse,  Fr.  Merlons,  Ital.  Merli,  Ger.  ^Imfeln,], 
the  solid  part  of  an  embattled  parapet,  dividing  the  crenelles 
or  openings. 

Mesaul^e,  or  Andron,  [Fr.  Mesaules,  Ital.  Andite,  Ger.  Durcf)= 
(jang,  gftNfc&m&Of,]  the  middle  courts  of  a Greek  or  Roman 
house. 

Metope,  Metopse,  [Lat.  Metopa,  Fr.  Metope,  Ital.  Metopa, 
Ger.  gfyifdfrmtief,  flaunt  fftnfc&m  jfwp  X>rcpfcf)lt^m,]  the  space  be- 
tween two  denticuli  in  the  Ionic,  or 
triglyphs  in  the  Doric  entablature, 
which  the  Romans  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  ox-sculls  or  other  devices ; 
the  Greeks  used  historical  groups  of 
figures,  or  other  subjects  ; but  by  both 
the  metopes  were  often  left  plain. 

Mezzanine  [Fr.  Entresols,  Ital.  Mezzetti],  small  low  rooms, 
forming  intermediate  stories  between  principal  ones. 

Minster  [Fr.  Cathedrale,  Ital.  Chiesa,  Ger.  30tunjfcr,],  a monas- 
tery ; a cathedral  church,  formerly  belonging  to  a monastery. 

Minute,  a proportionate  measure ; the  lower  diameter  of  a 
column  being  divided  into  sixty  parts,  each  part  is  a minute. 

Miserere  [Lat.  Subsellius,  Forma,  Formula,  Misericordia, 
Sella,  Fr.  Museau],  the  small  shelving  seats  in  the  stalls  of 
churches  or  cathedrals : they  had  generally  grotesque  carvings 
under  themm;  they  are  made  to  turn  up  on  hinges,  so  as  to 
form  either  a seat,  or  a form  to  kneel  upon11,  as  occasion 


m Plate  85. 


Vide  Ducange  in  voce  Formula,  and  the  passages  there  extracted. 
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required,  and  are  still  in  constant  use  on  the  continent,  though 
comparatively  seldom  used  in  England : they  are  however  found 
in  our  old  churches  and  cathedrals  wherever  the  antient  wood- 
work has  been  preserved. 

Mitre,  a name  applied  to  the  line  of 
meeting  of  mouldings  or  other  surfaces, 
which  intersect  or  intercept  each  other 
at  an  angle. 

Modillion  [Fr.  Modillions,  Ital.  Mo-  i 
diglione],  an  ornament  resembling  a 
bracket,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite cornices.  See  Console  and 
Mutule. 

Module  \_Lat.  Modulus,  Fr.  Module,  Ital.  Modulo,  Ger. 
bel/],  a proportionate  measure  ; the  lower  diameter  of  a column 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  is  a module ; this  is  again  divided 
into  thirty  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a minute:  but  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  column  is  now  generally  preferred  as  a 
measure,  and  is  divided  into  sixty  parts. 

Monaco,  Ital.  See  King-post. 

Monopteros  [Fr.  Monoptere,  Ger.  <£mflugel,],  a round  temple 
without  a cell,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

Monotriglyph  [Lot.  Monotriglyphos,  Fr.  Monotriglyphe,  Ital. 
Monotriglypho,  Ger.  @mjclncr  the  ordinary  interco- 

lumniation  of  one  triglyph  in  the  Doric  order,  in  which  the 
spaces  are  measured  by  the  triglyphs,  instead  of  by  diameters, 
as  in  the  other  orders. 

Monstrance,  a vessel  in  the  form  of  a sun  surrounded  by 
rays,  and  resting  upon  an  ornamented  stand.  It  was  used  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  enclosing  the  eucharistic  wafer  for  a 
short  time,  during  which  the  people  were  blessed  with  it,  that 
is,  they  knelt  down,  and  the  bishop  or  priest  holding  the  Mon- 
strance, made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  over  them : some- 
times it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession,  as  on  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christin. 


n “ From  a passage  in  Bishop  Jewell’s  quently  being  used  by  the  Romanists  for 
Defence  of  the  Apology,  &c.  we  should  two  different  purposes,  a distinction  was 
infer  that  the  Fix  and  Monstrance  were  made  between  them.”  British  Critic, 
at  this  period  the  same,  though  subse-  April  1839. 
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Coped  Tomb,  Temple  Church,  London. 


Coped  Tomb,  St.  Giles’s,  Oxford. 


Monument0  \Lat.  Monumentum,  Fr.  Monument,  Ital.  Monu- 
mento,  Ger.  ©rafcmal.]  Sepulchral  monuments  have  in  all  ages 
been  favorite  subjects  of  architectural  decoration,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  period  in  which  they  are  built,  which  is  some- 
times long  after  the  death  of 
the  person  to  whose  memory 
they  are  erected ; though  in 
the  generality  of  cases  they 
are  nearly  cotemporary  with 
it,  usually  of  course  built 
shortly  after  the  decease  of 
the  person  whose  body  is  in- 
terred within,  but  frequently 
also  prepared  by  themselves 
during  their  lifetime,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  prelates  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  mau- 
soleums of  the  antients  are 
too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion here ; but  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  various,  as  to  require  more  minute 
description  and  classification. — The  earliest  monumental  tombs 
found  in  this  country,  which  can  be  considered  as  at  all  of  an 
architectural  character,  are  the  stone  coffins  of  the  eleventh  P 
and  twelfth  centuries : the  covers  of  these  were  at  first  simply 
coped  (en  dos  d’ane),  as  in  the  example  from  the  Temple 
Church,  London ; afterwards  frequently  ornamented  with  crosses 
of  various  devices,  and  sometimes  had  inscriptions  on  them : 
subsequently  they  were  sculptured  with  recumbent  figures  in 
high-relief ; but  still  generally  diminishing  in  width  from  the  head 
to  the  feet,  to  fit  the  coffins  of  which  they  formed  the  lids  9 . 

These  tombs  were  sometimes  placed  beneath  low  unorna- 
mented arches  or  sepulchral  recesses,  formed  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  church  wall,  usually  about  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  not  more  than  three  high  above  the  coffin  even  in  the 


DURiDflU-U' 11  GiOMiw  v"~^'  I 


Monument  of  Maurice  de  Londres,  1144, 
in  Ewenny  Church,  Glamorganshire. 


o Plates  64,  65,  66.  represent  knights  in  armour  with  their 

P There  are  very  few  remaining  which  legs  crossed  ; these  were  either  Templars, 
are  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  or  had  joined  in  a crusade  to  the  Holy 

q Many  of  the  figures  of  this  period  Land. 
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centre  ; at  first  circular  at  the  top,  afterwards  obtusely  pointed  : 
they  often  remain  when  the  figure  or  brass,  and  perhaps  the 
coffin  itself,  have  long  disappeared  and  been  forgotten.  On 
many  tombs  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  are  plain  pedimental- 
shaped  canopies  over  the  heads  of  the  recumbent  effigies,  the 
earliest  of  which  contain  a pointed  trefoliated  arched  recess : 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  these  canopies  became  gradually 
enriched  with  crockets,  finials,  and  other  ecclesiastical  details, 
as  on  the  tomb  of  Edith  Astleyr,  in  Hillmorton  church,  War- 
wickshire, who  died  about  the  close  of  this  century s. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  tombs  of  persons  of  rank  began 
to  be  ornamented  on  the  sides  with  armorial  bearings,  and  small 
sculptured  statues,  within  pedimental  canopied  recesses ; and 
from  these  we  may  progressively  trace  the  peculiar  minutise  and 
enrichments  of  every  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  from 
that  period  to  the  Reformation  k 

Altar  or  table-tombs,  with  recumbent  effigies,  are  common 
during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century ; these  sometimes 
appear  beneath  splendid  pyramidical  canopies,  or  flat  testoons. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  custom  commenced,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  it  prevailed,  of  inlaying  flat  stones 
with  brasses ; and  sepulchral  inscriptions,  though  they  had  not 
yet  become  general,  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The 
sides  of  these  tombs  are  sometimes  relieved  with  niches,  sur- 
mounted by  decorated  pediments,  each  containing  a small  sculp- 
tured figure,  as  in  the  monument  of  Sir  Oliver  Ingham,  in 
Ingham  church,  Norfolk,  1344u;  sometimes  with  an  imitation 
of  a row  of  windows,  as  in  the  monument  of  a priest,  in  Beverley 
Minster x.  Other  tombs,  about  the  same  period,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  decorated  along  the 
sides  with  large  square  panelled  compartments,  richly  foliated 
or  quatrefoiled,  and  containing  shields,  as  on  a monument  in 
Meriden  church,  Warwickshire x. 

Many  of  the  tombs  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
appear  beneath  arched  recesses,  fixed  in,  or  projecting  from,  the 

r Plate  64. 

s Many  of  our  finest  monumental  tombs  t They  ave  also  valuable  as  faithful 
were  designed  by  foreign  artists,  usually  representations  of  antient  armour  and 
from  Italy,  as  the  monument  of  Henry  costume,  and  sometimes  as  portraits  of 
III.  and  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  distinguished  individuals, 
which  is  of  nearly  the  same  period.  u Plate  64.  x Plate  65. 
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wall,  and  inclosing  the  tomb  on  three  sides ; and  these  were 
constructed  so  as  to  form  canopies  or  testoons,  which  are  often 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  workmanship : they  are  fre- 
quently flat  at  the  top,  particularly  in  the  later  period,  as  in  the 
monument  of  King,  the  first  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  Christ  Church 
cathedral,  and  a very  elegant  one  in  Wolstan  church,  Warwick- 
shire. These  canopies  were  sometimes  of  carved  wood,  of  very 
elaborate  workmanship : and  sometimes  the  altar-tomb  of  an 
earlier  date  was  at  a later  period  enclosed  within  a screen  of 
open-work,  with  a groined  stone  canopy,  and  an  upper  story 
of  wood,  forming  a mortuary  chapel  or  chantry  y. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  monuments 
were  generally  of  a similar  character  to  those  of  the  preceding 
age ; but  alabaster  slabs,  with  figures  thereon,  cut  in  outline, 
were  frequently  used.  The  altar-tombs  with  figures  in  niches, 
carved  in  bold  relief,  were  also  frequently  of  alabaster,  as  is  that 
of  John  Noble,  1522,  in  St.  Aldate’s  church,  Oxford.  Towards 
the  middle  of  this  century  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  had 
come  into  general  use;  Wade’s  monument,  in  St.  Michael’s 
church,  Coventry,  1556z,  is  a good  example  of  the  mixture  of 
the  two  styles  which  then  prevailed. 

In  the  two  following  centuries  every  sort  of  barbarism  was 
introduced  on  funeral  monuments ; but  the  antient  style  lingered 
much  longer  in  some  places  than  in  others,  particularly  in 
Oxford.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity 
college,  who  died  in  1558,  in  the  chapel  of  that  society,  shews 
the  altar-tomb  in  its  debased  form,  after  the  true  era  of  Gothic 
architecture  had  passed  awaya. 

Monumental  Brasses.  See  Brasses. 

Monumental  Chapels,  or  Chantries.  See  Chantry. 

Moorish  Architecture.  See  Arabian. 

Mosaic-work  \Lat.  Musivum,  Fr.  Mosaique,  Ital.  Mosaico, 
Ger.  ^ofatfck  ^Irkh,],  a kind  of  tesselated  pavement,  sometimes 

y In  these  tombs  of  two  stories  we  a The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit 
frequently  find  a representation  of  a of  more  than  a brief  mention  of  some  of 
skeleton,  sometimes  an  actual  skeleton  the  principal  varieties  of  the  monuments 
in  the  lower  part,  while  above  is  the  of  the  middle  ages ; the  reader  is  referred 
figure  of  the  same  person  as  he  appeared  for  more  full  information  to  the  valuable 
in  life  in  full  costume,  and  surrounded  work  of  Mr.  Bloxam  on  the  subject,  from 
by  all  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  rank.  which  the  above  account  is  principally 

z Plate  66.  extracted. 
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used  as  a facing  to  a wall : composed  of  small  pieces,  frequently 
arranged  in  the  form  of  animals,  &o.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Romans;  and  many  remains  of  these  works  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  England : but  imitations  of  a much  later  age 
are  met  with.  The  pavement  of  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  also  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.,  is  of  Mosaic-work,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  extensively  used  in  England. 

Mould,  iftolt),  [Lat.  Modulus,  Fr.  Moule,  Ital.  Modello,  Ger. 
©tcffform,],  a model  or  pattern  for  workmen  to  form  their  orna- 
ments by. 

“ Item,  paid  to  John  Cole,  master  mason  of  the  broach,  for  making 
molds  to  it,  by  four  days,  2s.  5d.” 

Accounts  of  Louth  Spire. 

Moulding  [Lot.  Forma,  Fr.  Moulures,  Ital.  Foggia,  Ger. 
@mfaffung,  £Ran5,],  a continuous  projection  or  hollow  in  the  face 
of  the  work,  intended  only  for  ornament,  whether  round,  flat, 
or  curved.  The  regular  mouldings  of  ancient  architecture  are, 
the  list , or  annulet ; the  astragal , or  bead;  the  cyma  reversa , or 
ogee;  the  cyma  recta , or  cymatium;  the  cavetto , or  hollow;  the 
ovolo,  or  quarter-round;  the  scotia , or  casement;  the  torus , or 
round.  As  no  description  can  make  these  names  intelligible 
without  a drawing,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Plate  52.b 

Those  characteristic  of  Norman  architecture  are  the  chevron, 
or  zig-zag ; this  is  the  most  common,  and  is  considered  quite 
as  a distinctive  mark  of  the  style,  though  found  in  a few  of 
the  later  Roman  buildings,  and  frequently  continued  after  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  through  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  transition : in  the  earlier  buildings  it  is  usually  in 
single  or  double  rows,  at  a later  period  triple  and  quadruple. 
An  endless  variety  of  ornaments  are  employed  in  the  mouldings 


b u It  is  remarkable  that  neither  in 
the  Saxon  or  the  Norman  architecture 
an  instance  occurs  of  the  following  mould- 
ings— Cima  recta  ; Cima  reversa ; Ovolo. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  dates  of  ancient 
MSS.  may  frequently  be  ascertained  by 
the  form  of  the  letters  only,  without  any 
reference  to  the  subjects ; as  if  Provi- 
dence had,  doubtless  for  wise  purposes, 
been  pleased  to  mark  the  lapse  of  ages  in 
peculiar  characters.  Thus  it  seems  like- 
wise that  the  respective  dates  of  archi- 


tecture are  distinguishable  by  peculiar 
characters  also;  since  it  is  not  only  by 
the  great  contour  of  the  building,  the 
shape  of  the  arch,  or  the  proportion  of 
columns  and  piers,  that  their  dates  are 
ascertainable,  but  each  little  fragment  of 
a moulding  or  vestige  of  enrichment 
marks  the  sera  of  the  structure,  and 
assists  the  curious  investigator  in  his 
researches  into  antiquity.”  Wilkins, 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  174. 
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of  this  style,  such  as  the  nail-head,  the  billet,  the  scollope,  the 
birdVhead,  cat’s-head,  &c.  &c.,  chiefly  in  the  later  and  richer 
specimens : a considerable  se- 
lection of  these  will  be  found  | r|  ; 

in  Plates  53  to  56.  Another 
moulding  which  is  common 
in  this  style  is  a plain  broad 
fillet  and  hollow,  separated 
by  a little  sunk  channel ; this 
generally  forms  the  square 
abacus  over  the  capital,  as 
at  Easton,  Hants,  (Plate  1.) 
but  is  also  frequently  conti- 
nued as  a tablet  along  the 
wall,  as  at  the  south  door 
of  Iffley,  (Plate  36.) 

“ There  is  very  little  variety  in  the  section  of  the  mouldings 
for  horizontal  purposes  in  this  style  of  architecture : the  figures 
above  may  be  said  to  comprehend  almost  all  of  them0.”  They 
are  used  for  imposts  to  arches,  cornices,  abacuses,  and  bases, 
generally  plain,  but  when  they  are  enriched,  it  is  generally  with 
the  star  ornament  either  on  the  vertical  or  sloping  surface,  or 
sometimes  on  both,  as  in  the  chancel  of  Holywell  church, 
Oxford  (Plate  7),  but  the  same  profile  is  preserved.  Occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  the  upper  surface  is  rounded, 
and  the  under  part  hollowed,  as  in  a string- 
course at  Binham  Priory,  Norfolk,  and  the 
Great  Guild,  Lincoln:  this  is  a mark  of 
transition. 

In  the  Early  English  style  the  mouldings  are  cut  with 
great  boldness,  and  the  hollows  form  fine  deep  shadows:  the 
toothed  ornament  is  frequent  in  the  mouldings  of  this  style, 
and  is  one  of  its  peculiar  distinctions,  being  rarely  found  in 
any  other.  Perhaps  the  moulding  most  commonly  used  in  thitf 
style  is  the  plain  round,  with  a bold  projection  and  deep  hollow, 
producing  a strong  shadow,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  good,  and 


c See  an  interesting  essay  by  Mr.  Wil-  more  varieties  of  Norman  ornament  will 
kins  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xii.  pp.  165  be  found  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
to  174,  in  the  plates  to  which  several  Plates  53  to  56  of  this  work. 
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Salisbury  Cathedral. 


is  immediately  recognized  by  the  practised  eye  as  characteristic 
of  the  style.  These  will  be  better  understood  by  the  figures 
annexed,  and  referring  to  Plate  57,  than  by 
any  description.  The  ornaments  used  in  the 
mouldings  of  this  style  are  remarkably  bold 
and  well  carved  : in  the  earlier  specimens,  and 
in  the  transition  from  the  Norman,  we  some- 
times find  a zig-zag  or  lozenge  moulding,  with  a very  bold 
projection,  and  sometimes  hollowed  under  the  projecting  points, 
approaching  very  near  to  the  tooth  ornament,  into  which  it 
seems  to  have  gradually  passed ; as  at  Glastonbury  and  Cud- 
desdon  (Plate  58).  The  trefoil,  with  a sort  of  lump  on  each 
lobe  or  leaf,  casting  a shadow,  as  at  Warmington,  is  very 
characteristic  of  this  style.  In  the  later  specimens,  when  the 
tooth  ornament  occurs,  it  is  enriched,  as  at  St.  Cross,  the 
varieties  of  the  trefoil  and  other  ornamented  mouldings  pass 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
Decorated  style.  The  filleted  round  moulding 
occurs  both  in  this  and  in  the  Decorated  style, 

and  is  common  in  Transition  work.  College  Church,  Braekley. 

In  the  Decorated  style  the  mouldings  no  longer  consist  of 
equal  rounds  with  hollows,  as  in  the  Early  English,  but  an 
assemblage  of  various  members,  some  broad 
and  some  narrow,  beautifully  grouped  and  pro- 
portioned. Among  these  mouldings  one  is 
often  found  consisting  of  a roll,  with  an  edge 
as  it  were  overlapping,  resembling  a roll  of 
stiff  paper,  with  the  edge  uppermost,  as  at 
Chacombe,  Northamptonshire.  This  roll  mould- 
is  often  used  with  a hollow  under  it,  as  at 
Middleton  Cheney,  Oxon.  Another  moulding 
very  characteristic  of  this  style  resembles  the 
roll  moulding,  but  instead  of  the  overlapping 
edge,  the  round  is  as  it  were  beviled  off,  as  at 
Broughton.  The  quarter-round  is  also  fre- 
quently used  in  this  style.  A flower  of  four 
leaves,  and  the  ball -flower,  are  common  orna- 
ments in  deep  hollow  mouldings,  and  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Decorated  style  : the  ogee  Broughton  church 


Middleton  Cheney. 
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Deddington  Church. 


Deddington  Church. 


and  reversed  ogee  are  also  sometimes  used  in  this  style d.  The 
heads  and  figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  various  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  also  used  as  ornaments  in  the  hollow  mouldings. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style e,  the  hollow  moulding,  filled  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  is  continued,  but  the  figures  are 
usually  larger,  and  more  prominent ; it  is  much  used  in  cor- 
nicesf.  The  prevalence  of  angular  forms  is  v 
also  characteristic  of  this  style,  especially  in  Jj 
the  later  specimens  : the  ogee  is  sometimes  ^ 
used,  but  it  is  generally  double,  more  flattened, 
and  with  much  less  projection  than  in  the 
earlier  style.  A plain  hollow  is  also  much  used 
in  the  arches  and  jambs  of  doors  and  windows, 
as  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford : but  in  general 
the  mouldings  are  less  bold,  more  numerous, 
and  more  clustered  together  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding styles.  The  student  will  find  a careful  !i 
attention  to  the  profile  or  section  of  the  mould- 
ings the  safest  guide  in  distinguishing  the  Baiuoi  college,  oxford, 
different  styles  of  Gothic  architecture ; it  is  hoped  that  Plates 
57,  59,  and  61,  will  be  found  of  essential  service  in  this 
respect. 

MullionsS,  or  iHunntcms,  [ Fr . Meneaux,  Ital.  Stipiti,  Ger. 
gcnflcrqjfoftc,],  upright  bars  of  stone  between  the  lights  of  a 
window ; called  iJHognete,  and  JHogntchg,  in  Smith’s  Antiquities 
of  Westminster.  In  the  buildings  supposed  to  be  Saxon  the 
windows  are  usually  of  one  light,  but  in  some  instances,  espe- 
cially in  towers,  they  are  of  two  lights,  divided  by  a rude 
balustreh,  as  at  St.  Benet’s,  Cambridge,  or  a square  shaft,  as 
at  Barton  upon  Humber1.  Norman  windows  were  sometimes 
divided  by  a shaft  or  balustre,  but  more  frequently  by  a slip  of 
wall,  often  ornamented  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  edge  by 
shafts k (Bomsey)  or  semi-shafts  (Castor,  Northamptonshire),  or 
sometimes  by  zig-zag  mouldings  (St.  Cross). 

In  the  Early  English,  when  the  windows  consisted  of  two 
or  more  lancets,  the  slip  of  wall  between  them,  from  the  great 


d See  Plates  59  and  60. 
e Plates  61  and  62. 
f Plate  29.  g Plate  63. 

h There  is  a very  near  approach  to 


the  balustre  at  St.  Alban’s,  which  is 
Norman  work;  and  at  Tewkesbury  it 
is  still  more  decided. 

i Plate  94.  k Plate  95. 
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splay  of  the  windows  inside,  became  narrow,  and  was  there 
ornamented  with  shafts,  either  single  or  clustered.  Afterwards, 
when  several  lancets  were  placed  near  together  and  connected 
by  mouldings,  the  spaces  between  them,  both  internally  and 
externally,  had  shafts  attached,  as  at  Beverley  Minster1.  When, 
however,  in  the  later  period  of  this  style,  towards  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  two  lancets  became  formed  into  one 
window  by  the  addition  of  a lozenge  or  circle  in  the  head,  the 
slip  of  wall  was  changed  into  what  may 
strictly  be  called  a mullion,  but  it  still  usually 
retained  the  shafts  either  single  or  clustered, 
or  was  ornamented  with  the  characteristic 
mouldings m.  In  plain  buildings  it  was  in 
general  merely  sloped  on  the  sides  nearly  to 
an  edge,  forming  a lozenge  with  the  angles 
truncated,  as  at  Duffield.  This  form  con- 
tinued to  be  used  through  the  next  century, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a bold  round  mould- 
ing, either  with  or  without  fillet  on  the  inner 
and  outer  angles,  was  the  most  common  mullion  of  the  Transi- 
tion style  (Merton  chapel) ; the  shaft  was  still,  however,  fre- 
quently used. 

In  the  Decorated  style  the  same  general  form  prevails,  but 
the  mouldings  of  the  usual  decorated  character  are  generally 
more  numerous.  The  ball-flower  is  sometimes  introduced  up 
the  sides  of  the  mullions,  as  at  Gloucester  cathedral,  St.  Mary’s 
spire,  Oxford,  Ashby-Folville,  Leicestershire,  and  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire n ; and  at  Lincoln  cathedral  the  mullions  are 
crocketed. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  lozenge-shaped  mullion  is  still 
retained,  but  the  round  and  other  mouldings  are  much  smaller 
than  in  the  Decorated,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  octagon 
or  prismatic  mouldings  are  first  introduced  (New  coll.,  Merton 
coll,  ante-chapel),  and  the  mullion  becomes  channelled  into  a 
succession  of  small  mouldings,  which  considerably  diminish  its 


1 Plate  97.  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it, 

m A mullion  with  a hold  round  and  is  continued  in  domestic  work  to  a very 
fillet  moulding  on  the  face  of  it  is  fre-  late  period,  and  is  common  in  the  seven- 
quently  used  in  the  fourteenth  century,  teenth  century, 
as  at  Tewkesbury,  but  this  form,  or  « Plates  63  and  102. 
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effect  (Burford).  The  shaft  attached  to  the  mullion  is  still 
sometimes  used,  as  at  Westminster  Hall.  In  plain  or  small 
churches  the  most  common  mullion  at  this  period  is  a lozenge 
with  the  sides  hollowed , as  at  Headington,  Oxon : and  at  this 
period  the  custom  of  continuing  the  mullions  through  the 
tracery  in  the  head  of  the  window  in  perpendicular  lines  has 
given  occasion  for  the  name  of  Perpendicular,  by  which  the 
style  is  distinguished. 

Muniment  Room,  an  apartment  in  monasteries,  colleges,  & c. 
in  which  the  title-deeds,  and  other  documents  of  importance, 
were  kept. 

Murailles,  Fr.,  Muri,  Ital.  See  Walls. — Murailles  pleines, 
close  walls,  as  opposed  to  open  screens. 

Multifoil,  a foliation  consisting  of  more  than  five  divisions. — 
Willis. 

Mutule  [Lat.  Mutulus,  Fr.  Mutule,  Corbeau,  Ital.  Modiglione, 
Ger.  0parrcnfdpfe,  fpaupt&altmfdpfe,] , an  ornament  in  the  Doric 
corona,  or  cornice,  answering  to  a modillion  in  the  Corinthian ; 
but  differing  from  it  in  form,  being  a square 
block,  from  which  the  guttrn  depend.  It 
corresponds  with  the  corbels  in  Gothic 
architecture. 

Mynchery,  the  Saxon  name  for  a nunnery : this  word  is  still 
retained  and  applied  to  the  ruins  of  such  buildings  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  as  the  Mynchery  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford. 

Nacelle,  Fr.  S qq  Caretto  and  Scotia. 

Naos,  the  cella,  or  part  of  a temple  within  the  walls. 

Narthen,  Narthex,  the  portico  or  porch  before  the  entrance 
to  the  basilicas,  or  early  Christian  churches,  according  to 
Mr.  Hope.  Milner  considers  it  as  a division  within  the  church, 
to  which  the  catechumens  and  penitents  were  admitted.  See 
Galilee  and  Par  rise. 

Nave  [Lat.  Naos,  Navis,  Fr.  Nef,  Ital.  Nave  di  Chiesa,  Ger. 
<2>d)t fl>],  the  principal  or  central  division  between  the  aisles  of  a 
Gothic  church  or  cathedral.  This  division  usually  commences  at 
the  west  end,  and  extends  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir ; but  in  the 
large  abbey  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  have  transepts,  and 
a porticus,  galilee,  or  narthex,  at  the  west  end,  it  is  the  space 
between  these  divisions : it  is  almost  always  the  largest  division 
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of  the  church.  In  the  ancient  service  of  the  larger  churches 
there  were  sometimes  altars,  shrines,  or  monuments,  placed 
between  the  pillars,  usually  extending  from  one  pillar  to  another, 
leaving  the  centre  and  side  aisles  clear.  The  font  was  always 
placed  in  the  western  part  of  the  nave  when  there  was  no  porticus 
or  galilee.  This  term  is  established  by  very  antient  usage  : in  the 
accompts  of  Exeter  cathedral  a contract  is  preserved  for  marble 
“ ad  Fabricam  Navis  Ecclesiae  beati  Petri,  Exon.” 

Fabric  Rolls  of  Exeter,  1330. 


Naumachia,  Navalia,  buildings  for  the  representation  of  a 
sea-fight. 

Neck  Mouldings,  those  round  the  lower  part  of  the  capital. 

See  Hypotrachelium. 

Needle-work,  the  curious  frame-work  of  timber  and  plaister 
with  which  many  old  houses  are  constructed.  The  term  is  used 
by  Dr.  Plot,  in  1704,  and  appears  to  have  been  common  in 
his  time. 

Nerves  \Fr . Nervures],  the  ribs  and 
mouldings  on  the  surface  of  a vault. 

Newel,  Noel,  or  Nowel,  \_Fr.  Noyau 
d’escalier,]  the  column  round  which 
the  steps  of  a circular  staircase  wind. 

This  column  is  sometimes  continued 
through  to  the  roof,  and  serves  as 
a vaulting-shaft,  from  which  the  ribs 
branch  off  in  all  directions,  as  at  Belsay 
Castle : this  may  very  well  have  given 
the  idea  of  fan-tracery  vaulting.  This 
term  is  also  used  for  the  principal 
post  at  the  angles  and  foot  of  a stair- 


case. 


Belsay  Castle,  Northumberland,  c.  1380. 


Niche  [Fr.  Niche,  Ital.  Nicchia,  Ger.  SRtfcfK,],  a cavity  or 
recess,  for  statues,  & c. — Norman  Niches  are  small  and  shallow, 
and  generally  retain  the  figures  originally  placed  in  them ; the 
arches  are  round,  sometimes  without  shafts,  but  more  frequently 
with  them. — Early  English  Niches  are  seldom  found  single, 
except  in  buttresses ; they  are  generally  in  a series,  some- 
times with  plain  trefoil  heads,  sometimes  with  shafts,  and  some- 
times slope-sided. — Decorated  Niches  are  very  various,  but 
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always  beautiful;  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — the 
first  with  canopies,  even  with  the  wall  or  buttress  in  which 
they  are  set : the  roof  is  either  a plain  arch,  or,  more  frequently, 
groined  in  a very  delicate  and  elegant  man- 
ner;— the  second  class  have  projecting  cano- 
pies of  various  forms,  some  triangular,  orna- 
mented with  crockets  and  finials,  and  pinnacles 
on  each  side,  as  at  Magdalen  church,  Oxford0; 
others  conical,  like  a small  spire,  also  crock- 
eted ; and  many  other  elegant  varieties. — 

Perpendicular  Niches  are  also  very  numerous, 
and  in  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  some- 
times closely  resembling  the  last  style ; some 
with  rich  ogee  canopies ; others  conical,  with 
numerous  slender  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  as 
at  Merton  chapel,  Oxford  P;  others  with  square- 
headed canopies,  with  or  without  battlements ; 
others  with  rows  of  the  Tudor-flower  instead 
of  a battlement,  &c.  &c. 

Nigged  Ashlar,  stone  hewn  with  a sort  of  sharp  hammer, 
instead  of  a chisel : this  kind  of  work  is  also  called  “ hammer- 
dressed.” 

Nodi  : this  term  occurs  frequently  in  old  accompts  for  the 
bosses. — “101s.  to  John  Budde,  peyntor,  for  painting  57 Nodi” 

Fabric  Rolls  of  Exeter,  1457. 

Nook  [i^p.  Coin,  Reduit],  a corner;  a recess;  the  internal 
angle  formed  by  the  side  and  face  of  the  two  contiguous  arches 
of  a recessed  (or  compound)  arch. — Willis. 

Norman  Architecture. — The  Norman  style  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  styles  which  succeeded  to  it,  by  its  general 
massive  character,  round-headed  doors  and  windows,  and  low 
square  central  tower.  The  earlier  specimens  of  Norman  work 
are  remarkably  plain  : in  the  chapel  in  the  White  tower,  the 
oldest  part  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
authenticated  specimens  of  Norman  work  in  this  country,  the 
arches  are  plain,  square  edged,  and  entirely  without  ornament ; 
most  of  the  capitals  are  plain  cushion  capitals,  but  three  of 
them  are  ornamented ; one  has  the  star-moulding  on  the  abacus, 
O Plate  17.  p Plate  G7. 


St.  Michael’s,  Oxford. 
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Steetley  Church,  Derbyshir 


and  a small  cable-moulding  under  it.  The  bases  are  well  formed 
in  imitation  of  Roman.  The  masonry  is  wide-jointed  P,  but  the 
workmanship  is  not  rude.  At  a later 
period,  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  fine-jointed  masonry  began  to 
be  used,  and  ornaments  were  more 
abundantly  employed,  and  generally 
executed  with  more  skill.  The  door- 
ways are  generally  very  richly  orna- 
mented, and  of  great  depth,  as  at 
Iffley  church  the  windows  are  of 
similar  character,  but  smaller,  and  not 
usually  so  rich  in  ornament ; and  these  are  very  frequently 
altered,  or  removed  to  make  way  for  windows  of  a later  style, 
while  the  original  doorway  is  generally  suffered  to  remain. 
Circular  windows  are  sometimes  used.  The  arches  are  gene- 
rally semi-circular ; but  in  the  later  specimens 
obtusely  pointed.  In  the  later  period  of  this 
style,  or  period  of  transition,  which  lasted 
through  a part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  thirteenth,  both 
round  and  pointed  arches  frequently  occur  in 
the  same  building : and  it  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Rickman,  that  “ it  appears  as  if  the 
round  and  pointed  arches  were,  for  nearly  a 
century,  used  indiscriminately,  as  was  most 
consonant  to  the  necessities  of  the  work,  or  the 
builder’s  ideas r.  The  Norman  steeple  is  almost  Ryton,  Warwickshire, 
invariably  a massive  tower,  seldom  more  than  a square  in  height 
above  the  roof  of  the  church,  frequently  ornamented  by  inter- 


P Plate  51.  <1  Plate  36. 

r The  latter  cause  probably  prevailed 
to  a considerable  extent  in  all  the  styles, 
in  retaining  a previous  style  in  particular 
instances  long  after  it  had  gone  out  of 
general  use.  Many  good  architectural 
antiquaries  consider  that  the  period  here 
allowed  by  Mr.  Rickman  for  the  transi- 
tion is  too  long  by  fully  one  half.  The 
fact,  however,  of  round-headed  arches, 
to  doorways  especially,  being  frequently 
found  in  buildings  clearly  of  Early  Eng- 
lish character,  is  too  commonly  over- 


looked. The  student  must  be  warned 
against  considering  “ the  shape  of  the 
arch  as  a very  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  different  styles.”  (See  Rickman,  p.  60.) 
This  is  a very  common  and  prevailing 
error,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  upon  per- 
sons who  have  once  taken  up  this  notion 
to  believe  that  it  is  erroneous;  yet  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  to  find  arches  of  various 
forms  in  the  same  building,  and  evidently 
of  the  same  age.  It  would  be  endless  to 
cite  instances  of  this,  as  in  fact  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  find  a building  in 
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secting  arches,  and  supported  by  flat  buttresses : it  is  usually 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts,  when  the  plan  is  cruciform ; and  this  ground-plan  is 
much  the  most  frequent  in  Normandy.  The  west  end  of 
Norman  churches  is  frequently  richly  ornamented  with  deeply- 
recessed  arches  to  the  doors  and  windows,  with  their  appropriate 
mouldings,  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  covered  by  shallow 
arcades,  the  arches  of  which  sometimes  intersect  one  another, 
so  as  to  form  perfect  pointed  arches s.  It  is  often  convenient 
to  distinguish  the  styles  by  dates  in  connection  with  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns ; thus  we  may,  without  impropriety,  and  with  a 
close  approximation  to  truth,  consider  the  Norman  style  as 
terminating  with  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in  1189,  reckoning  the 
reigns  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  John,  as  the  period  of 
Transition,  and  commencing  the  Early  English  style  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  in  1216. 

Nosing,  the  projecting  edge  of  a moulding,  or  drip ; used 
principally  to  describe  the  projecting  moulding  on  the  edge  of 
a step. 

Notches,  the  small  arches  between  the  corbels,  or  divisions 
of  the  corbel  table ; these  are  at  first  square,  or  round-headed, 
afterwards  pointed,  triangular,  or  trefoiledk— 'Whewell. 

Nunnery,  a convent  for  nuns,  called  also  a Mynchery : the 
triforium  is  sometimes  so  called,  from  its  having  been  used  as 
the  gallery  for  the  nuns  to  sing  in,  during  the  service,  in  some 
churches. 

Nymphjeum,  grottos  or  buildings  dedicated  to  the  nymphs. 

Obelisk  \Lat.  Obeliscus,  Ft.  Obelisque,  Ital.  Obelisco,  Guglia, 
Ger.  Dk’liff,],  a tall  square  pillar,  terminating  in  a pyramid, 
usually  formed  of  a single  block  of  stone  sloping  gradually 


which  all  the  arches,  of  doors,  windows, 
&c.  are  of  the  same  form,  than  the  con- 
trary ; but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  flat 
segmental  arches  occur  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish part  of  York,  and  at  Salisbury  ; and 
in  good  Decorated  work  at  Broughton, 
Oxfordshire,  and  many  other  churches 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

s Another  feature  of  this  style  is  the 
absence  of  vaults  over  large  spaces,  which 
were  not  introduced  until  near  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  seem  to  have 


led  almost  immediately  to  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  eventually  to  the  Gothic 
style.  The  face  of  the  wall  in  the  inte- 
rior is  sometimes  richly  ornamented  with 
diaper  work.  Armorial  bearings  were 
not  introduced  until  a subsequent  period. 
The  capitals  and  ornaments  of  this  style 
approach  to  Roman,  of  which  they  appear 
to  be  a rude  imitation.  The  columns 
are  frequently  ornamented  in  various 
patterns,  generally  twisting  round  them, 
t See  Plate  28. 
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upwards : they  were  commonly  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  a temple  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Octostyle  [Lat.  Octastylos,  Fr.  Octostyle,  Ital.  Ottastylo, 
Ger.  a portico  having  eight  columns  in  front. 

Odeum,  a structure  for  the  performance  of  music. 

CEci,  banqueting  halls  in  Roman  houses. 

Offertory  Bason,  a large  dish  of  silver,  gold,  latten,  or  other 
metal,  used  in  receiving  the  offerings  made  at  the  time  of  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist.  The  later  custom  of  the  English 
church  seems  to  have  been  that  the  offertory  bason,  when  not 
in  use,  should  be  placed  upright  against  the  screen  at  the  back 
of  the  altar r. 

Ogee,  [Lat.  Unda,  Cyma  reversa,  Fr.  Ogive,  Gueule 

renvers^e,  Talon,  Ital.  Onda,  Gola  torta,  Ger.  ipofjtteijfen,]  a mould- 
ing consisting  of  the  combination  of  a round  and  hollow s : also 
the  name  of  an  arch  with  a double  curve, 
one  concave,  the  other  convex4.  In  Gothic 
architecture  the  ogee  moulding  assumed 
several  different  forms  at  different  pe- 
riods11: 1.  is  Early  English;  2.  is  used  at 
all  periods,  but  less  frequently  in  the 
Early  English  than  in  the  other  styles ; 

3.  is  Decorated ; 4.  is  late  Perpendi- 

cular. 

Oillets,  0tllettc0,  (Dgktg,  or  Eyelet-holes,  small  openings,  or 
loop-holes,  in  castellated  architecture. 


r The  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with 
the  serpent,  representing  the  fall,  are 
common  as  ornaments  on  the  offertory 
basons  of  ancient  date : they  are  usually 
of  bell-metal,  cast  in  a mould : there  is 
a specimen  in  Cassington  church,  Ox- 
fordshire; and  they  are  very  frequently 
met  with,  but  unfortunately  seldom  to 
be  found  in  their  proper  place, 
s See  Plate  52. 
t See  Arch , p.  18,  fig.  15. 
u The  variations  and  progressive 
changes  of  other  mouldings  in  Gothic 
architecture  might  be  traced  in  a similar 
manner ; and  this  shews  the  importance 
of  attending  to  minute  accuracy  in  draw- 
ing the  sections  or  profiles  of  mouldings, 
which  should  always  be  drawn  on  a suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  shew  the  form  of 
each  part  clearly  and  distinctly : these 


forms  are  of  the  first  importance  towards 
ascertaining  the  age  of  a building,  al- 
though the  mouldings  alone , detached 
from  all  other  features,  are  not  always 
safe  guides  to  a precise  date ; that  is,  the 
mouldings  may  be  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  other  forms  and  decorations,  or 
somewhat  behind  them  in  their  progress 
towards  the  succeeding  style,  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  possible  to  miscalculate 
dates  by  some  few  years  when  they  are 
judged  of  by  the  sections  of  mouldings 
alone ; yet  it  is  always  easy  to  say  that 
the  mouldings  are  of  a particular  style, 
and  are  good  and  pure,  or  early,  or  late, 
in  that  style ; and  when  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  parts  of  a building, 
the  date  is  generally  manifest  within  a 
very  few  years.  (See  Plates  1,  57,  59, 
01,  03,  and  77-) 
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Opisthodomus  [Fr.  Opisthodome] , the  enclosed  space  in  the 
rear  of  a temple;  usually  occupied  as  the  treasury,  or  place 
to  deposit  the  sacred  utensils,  &c. 

Oratory  [Fr.  Oratoire],  a small  apartment  or  chapel  for 
private  devotion. 

Orbs,  (Ehffcgg,  plain  circular  bosses. 

Orchestra,  the  area  of  a theatre  comprised  between  the  lower 
range  of  seats  and  the  proscenium. 

Order  [Lat.  Genera  column  arum,  Fr.  Ordre,  Ital.  Ordine, 
Ger.  ©aulmorfrnung/  ^ftulmgalfung,  0aulmart,],  in  classical  archi- 
tecture, a column  entire,  consisting  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital, 
with  an  entablature.  There  are  usually  said  to  be  five  orders, 
the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite ; but  the 
first  and  last,  called  the  two  Roman  orders,  are  strictly  varieties 
of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  as  their  proportions  are  the  same. 

Organ,  [Lat.  Organum,  Fr.  Orgues,  Ital.  Organo,  Ger.  Dr  gel.] 
This  name  appears  to  have  originally  signified  any  instrument 
of  music ; but  at  an  early  period  was  confined  to  one  specific 
instrument ; this  was,  however,  very  different  from  that  now 
in  use,  and  very  much  smaller x.  In  old  parish  accompts  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  a pair  of  organs ; 
and  wherever  such  are  found,  there  are 
also  frequent  charges  for  repairing  the 
bellows.  The  large  instruments  now  in 
use  were  not  put  up  in  their  present  con- 
spicuous situation,  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  roodloft,  until  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  the  continent  they  were  also 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries ; but  are 
usually  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  In  this  country, 
previously  to  the  Reformation,  the  organ  was  frequently  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  or  in  the  north  transept. 


x Mention  is  made  of  a very  large 
organ  in  the  Abbey  church  at  Westmin- 
ster in  the  tenth  century,  but  they  were 
not  commonly  used  before  the  twelfth, 
and  even  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
they  were  usually  of  small  dimensions. 

* This  figure  is  borrowed  from  the 
admirable  work  of  Willemin,  entitled 


“ Monuments  Franfais  in^dits,”  com- 
menced in  1810,  and  completed  in  1839, 
which  contains  a storehouse  of  valuable 
specimens  of  ancient  art.  “ It  is  also 
represented  in  folio  10  of  the  Chronicon 
Nurembergense,  printed  in  1493,  and  is 
common  in  prints  subsequent  to  that  pe- 
riod done  in  Germany.  In  Henry  VIII. ’s 
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The  small  portable  organs  were  also  called  Regals.  There 
is  one  represented  among  the  sculptures  in  the  cornice  of 
St.  John’s  church,  Cirencester,  engraved  by  Carter  (Plate  18), 
and  another  on  the  crozier  of  William  of  Wykeham,  at  New 
College,  Oxford. 

“ Orgues  avait  bien  maniables 
A une  seulle  main  portables 
Ou  il  mesmes  souffle  et  touche.” 

Roman  de  la  Rose. 

Oriel,  0rtole,  0rgel,  ®r£all,  [Lot.  Oriolum  (Ducange),]  a 
window  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  wall ; frequently  resting 
on  brackets  or  corbel  heads.  The  origin  of  this  name  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  amongst  antiquaries,  and  is  still  in- 
volved in  obscurity  y.  Many  curious  passages  occur  in  ancient 
writers,  mentioning  the  Oriel  as  something  different ; but  it 
appears  always  to  have  signified  a recess  or  closet  of  some  sort2. 
The  most  common  situations  for  windows  of  this  kind  are  over 
a gateway,  or  on  one  side  of  the  dais,  or  raised  space  at  the 
end  of  the  refectory,  or  dining-hall.  These  projecting  windows 
do  not  usually  occur  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turya:  in  the  halls  of  the  mansions  of  that  period,  the  Oriel  is 


time  they  had  double  Regals,  with  two 
rows  of  pipes  which  were  made  of  tin.” 
(Douce.) 

y See  an  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject by  W.  Hamper,  esq.,  Archaiologia, 
vol.  xxiii.  He  observes  that  “ Oriel  is  a 
term  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  the 
various  objects  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing classes : — 

I.  A Pent-house. 

II.  A Porch,  attached  to  any  edifice. 

III.  A detached  Grate-house. 

IV.  An  Upper  Story. 

V.  A Loft. 

VI.  A Gallery  for  minstrels.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  cite  instances  of  all 
these  uses  of  the  term,  and  confirms 
Mr.  Nares’s  statement  that  Oriel  win- 
dows are  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writers,  but  the  term  is  of  modern  intro- 
duction. 

z Matt.  Paris,  1251.  a Nisi  in  refec- 
torio  vel  Oriolo  pranderet.”  Idem  in 
Vitis  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  “ Ut  non  in  in- 
firmaria,  sed  seorsim  in  Oriolo  Monachi 
infirmi  carmen  concederent.”  Alibi,  “Ad- 
jacet  atrium  nobilissimum  in  introitu, 
quod  porticos  vel  Oriolum  appellatur.” 


See  also  Fosbrooke’s  British  Monachism, 
p.  326.  and  Dr.  Ingram’s  Memorials  of 
Oxford,  Oriel  College.  The  Pipe  Roll 
of  18  Hen.  III.  A.D.  1234,  gives  the 
charge  expended  a in  quadam  Capella 
pulchra  et  decenti  facienda  ad  caput 
Orioli  camere  Regis  in  castro  Herefordie, 
de  longitudine  xx  pedum.”  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Oriel  itself  is  plainly  declared 
in  an  entry  of  the  following  year,  on  the 
same  record,  though  relating  to  another 
castle ; “ in  uno  magno  Oriollo  pulchro 
et  competent,  ante  ostium  magno  camere 
Regis  castro  de  Kenilworth  faciendo, 
vil.  xvis.  ivd,” 

These  passages  seem  evidently  to  refer 
to  some  kind  of  porch,  probably  similar 
to  that  in  Broughton  Castle,  engraved 
in  Skelton’s  Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire. 
See  also  an  elegant  essay  on  the  subject 
of  Oriels  in  Skelton’s  Oxonia  Antiqua, 
vol.  ii.  p.  144,  usually  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Copleston,  the  present  learned 
and  estimable  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
late  Provost  of  Oriel  college. 

a There  is  one  at  Lincoln  which  is 
late  in  the  fourteenth  century;  this  is 
the  earliest  that  has  been  noticed. 
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the  only  window  that  commands  a view  of  the  outside,  the  other 
windows  being  too  high  from  the  floor.  There  are  sometimes 
two  oriels  in  the  same  hall. 

“ One  of  the  novices  appointed  by  the  master  read  some  part  of 
the  old  and  new  testament  in  latin  during  dinner,  having  a con- 
venient place  at  the  south  end  of  the  high  table,  within  a beau- 
tiful glass  window.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

“ In  her  Oryall  there  she  was, 

Closyd  well  with  royall  glas ; 

And  wyd  the  windowes  she  open  set, 

The  sunne  shone  in  at  her  closet.” 

The  Squire  of  Low  Degr£. 

Ritson’s  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii. 

Qrlo,  Ital.,  the  plinth  of  the  base  of  a column  or  pedestal. 

Orthostata,  Lat.  See  Buttress. 

Orthostyle,  any  straight  range  of  columns ; a term  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hosking  in  the  place  of  Peristyle,  which  is  frequently, 
but  incorrectly,  used  in  this  sense. 

Ova,  or  Ovum.  See  Echinus. 

Over-story,  the  clerestory,  or  upper  story. 

“ Le  Ovystorye.”  William  of  Worcester  p.  222. 

Ovolo,  or  Ovalo,  [Lat.  Echinus, 

Ft.  Ove,  E chine,  Quart  de  rond, 

Ital.  Ovolo,  Ger.  2Bulfb]  a quarter- 
round  moulding. 

Palaestra  \Fr.  Palestre,  Ital.  Palestra,  Ger.  ^ampffcfeuP,],  a 
building  amongst  the  Greeks  appropriated  to  the  rehearsal  and 
exhibition  of  gymnastic  sports  : called  also  Gymnasium. 

Palmettes,  Fr.,  small  ornaments  resembling  palm- leaves, 
carved  on  some  Roman  mouldings.  This  term  appears  to  be 
sometimes  used  for  the  Acanthus. 

Panaches,  Fr.  See  Pendentives. 

Panconcetti,  Ital.  See  Rafters. 

Pane,  the  lights  of  a mullioned  window ; the  squares  of  glass  ; 
the  side  of  a tower,  spire,  or  other  building ; sometimes  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  Panel. 

Panel5  [Lat.  Panellum,  Fr.  Panneau,  Ital.  Quadro,  Ger. 
£Jclb,],  a compartment  of  a wainscot  or  ceiling,  or  the  surface 


b Plates  68  and  69. 
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of  a wall,  &c.;  sometimes  enclosing  sculptured  ornaments.  The 
arcades  which  so  profusely  ornamented  the  walls  of  buildings 
in  the  twelfth  century  appear  to  have 
gradually  merged  into  panels  in  the 
thirteenth ; and  in  the  works  of  this 
and  the  following  century  we  find  them 
of  a great  variety  of  elegant  forms, 
frequently  bearing  shields  or  scutcheons 
in  the  centre  of  the  panel.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  panelling  became  so 
predominant,  as  frequently  to  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a building,  both  exterior  and  interior. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  wood-work^ 
and  at  this  period  a representation  of  folds  of  linen,  commonly 
called  “ the  linen  panel”  is  a favorite  ornament ; which,  with 
other  similar  ornaments,  continued  to  be  used  during  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  prevalence  of  the 
Italian  style  gradually  introduced  the  plain  square  recessed 
panels,  which  have  continued  almost  to  our  own  day. 

Paradise  [Lat.  Paradisus]  : this  name  was  formerly  given  to 
a favorite  apartment,  as  at  Lekingfield,  Yorkshire,  “ a little 
studying  chamber,  caullid  Paradise0:”  also  to  a garden,  as  at 
Winchester,  adjoining  to  the  cathedral ; and  in  Oxford  the 
garden  of  the  White-friars’  Monastery  was  so  called,  and  still 
retains  the  name,  though  the  monastery  itself  has  been  long 
destroyed,  and  almost  forgotten. 

Parados,  the  grand  entrance  of  a Grecian  theatre. 

Paradromacles,  walks  attached  to  the  palaestra. 

Parapet  d [Lot.  Pluteus,  Fr.  Parapet,  Ital.  Parapetto,  Ger. 
33rujfftK’f)r/],  an  embattled,  pierced,  or  solid  wall,  on  the  top  of 
any  building,  usually  about  breast  high : the  balustrade  round 
a terrace,  or  the  roof  of  a Roman  or  Italian  house,  is  sometimes 
so  called.  Norman  Parapets  are  generally  plain,  with  some- 
times a narrow  interval  cut  in  them  here  and  there.  The  Early 
English  Parapets  are  generally  plain,  though  sometimes  panelled : 
during  this  period  Battlemented  Parapets  began  to  be  usede. 

c Leland’s  Itinerary,  i.  48 ; and  in  pai’apets  are  occasionally  pierced,  and 
Wressil  Castle,  i.  55.  consist  of  a series  of  small  open  arches, 

4 Plate  70.  as  at  Chartres  and  Bayeux. 

e In  France  at  the  same  period  the 
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The  Decorated  Parapets  are  frequently  pierced  in  quatrefoils, 
and  other  forms,  such  as  a waved  line,  the  spaces  of  which  are 
trefoiled,  as  on  the  south  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Oxford,  and  a somewhat  earlier  one  round  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  where  the  spire  springs  from  it : these 
parapets  are  very  elegant,  but  rarely  remain  in  good  preserva- 
tion. In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  pierced  parapet  is  fre- 
quently very  ornamental ; but  the  dividing  lines  are  generally 
straight,  and  not  so  elegant  as  the  wavy  line  of  the  previous 
style.  Battlements  are  also  commonly  used  in  this  style. 

Parastades,  Parastat^.  See  Antw  and  Pilaster. 

Para  vent,  Fr.  See  Screen. 

Parclose,  or  Perclose,  the  raised  back  to  a bench  or  seat 
of  carved  timber- work : the  parapet  round  a gallery : a closet, 
screen,  or  partition. 

“ And  also  the  carpenters  do  covenant  to  make  and  set  up  finely 
and  workmanly,  a par-close  of  timber  about  an  organ-loft,  to  stand 
over  the  west  door  of  the  said  chapel,  according  to  pattern.” 

Records  of  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick. 

The  name  of  Perclose  seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  the 
square  space  at  the  east  end  of  an  aisle,  enclosed  with  screen- 
work,  generally  with  an  altar  in  it,  and  used  as  a chantry 
chapel. 

“In  1500  a Perclose,  or  chapel,  included  with  cancelli  or  lattices, 
was  made  at  the  upper  end  of  the  south  isle,  like  that  in  the 
north  isle.  Here  was  a gild  of  St.  Anne,  and  images  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Mary,  St.  William  of  Norwich,  St.  Margaret,  St.  John, 
St.  Christopher,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Nicholas,  with 
lights  before  them.” 

Blomfield’s  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iv.  p.  369,  edit.  1806J 

Pargettings,  Pergetting,  Pergen- 
yng,  a term  used  for  plaister-work  of 
various  kinds : a particular  sort  of 
ornamented  plaister,  with  patterns 
raised  or  indented  upon  it,  was  much 
used  both  in  the  exterior  and  inte- 


f The  church  is  that  of  St.  Martin  at  the  plain,  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
g Plate  68. 
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rior  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan  style  : it  often  has  a very 
rich  effect h. 

“ Et  solvit  Willielmo  Blyth,  Roberto  Gobett,  pro  le  pergenyng  et 
weschyng  ecclesise  de  Fynkhall,  cum  xiis.  solutis  pro  calke  et 
calce  xxvis.” 

Compotus  Domini  Roberti  Werdall  Prioris  de  Fynkall,  1488-9. 

“ Paid  to  John  Bevis  for  pergetting  and  blanchyng,  5s.” 

Fabric  Roll  to  the  Hall  at  Pittington  in  1450. 

Parlour,  parlor,  {Lot.  Locutorium,  Fr.  Parloir,  Ital.  Parla- 
torio,  Ger.  ©prad)$tmmer,  ^efudf^tmnter,  a room  for 

the  reception  of  visitors : the  speke-house  of  some  old  accounts ; 
the  part  of  a monastery  allotted  for  the  monks  to  speak  with 
their  relations  or  friends. 

“ The  Parlour,  the  place  where  merchants  used  to  utter  their  wares, 
standing  betwixt  the  chapter-house  and  the  church  door.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Parvise  [ Lat . Parvisium,  (Paradisus,  Ducange,)  Fr.  Parvis], 
the  porch  of  a church : also  the  small  room  over  the  porch  in 
some  churches,  used  as  a school,  a library,  or  a record  room : 
the  term  is  also  used  by  the  French  for  the  open  space  at  the 
west  end  of  a cathedral  or  large  church,  or  a similar  space  at 
the  end  of  either  of  the  transepts.  The  court  of  the  hundred, 
and  other  law  courts,  were  formerly  held  in  the  Parvis1.  It 
was  probably  the  same  division  of  a cathedral  at  the  west  end 
as  was  sometimes  called  the  galilee. 

“ & j&erjeant  at  lafo  bare  anti  fotse, 

®l)at  bat)  often  been  at  ti)e  iparbtge.” 

Chaucer. 

“ Placitantes  tunc  se  divertunt  ad  Parvisium .” 

Fortescue  de  laud.  Leg.  Ang.  cap.  51. 

“ Venditis  in  Parvisio  libellis.”  Matt.  Paris,  an.  1250. 


h This  term  is  still  used  in  some  dis- 
tricts, though  in  a somewhat  different 
sense,  being  applied  to  the  coarse  plaister- 
ing  used  for  the  inside  of  smoke-flues,  &c. 

i Gervase,  in  his  Description  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  speaking  of  the  south 
door  or  porch,  says  that  “ all  the  differ- 
ences of  the  hundreds  were  there  deter- 
mined as  in  the  King’s  court.”  Simeon, 
in  his  History  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
relates  an  anecdote,  from  vrhich  the  same 


fact  may  be  clearly  gathered.  Dugdale 
mentions  the  “ Pervyse  of  Pawles.”  The 
custom  of  teaching  children  in  the  porch 
is  of  very  early  origin  ; it  is  distinctly 
mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  (fol.  798.) 

For  a curious  illustration  of  this  word, 
see  Waterhous’s  Commentary  on  For- 
tescue, p.  574.  He  observes  that  “ this 
refers  not  to  the  Pleaders,  repairing  to 
the  Pervise  exercises  of  Academique  ori- 
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Paschal  ; Cerius  Paschalis  : this  term  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 
The  opening  in  the  roof  mentioned  in  this  extract  still  exists  in 
the  roof  of  the  nine  altars. 

“ Also  there  was  a handsome  monument  belonging  to  the  church, 
called  the  Paschal,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Quire,  and 
there  to  remain  from  Maunday  Thursday  to  the  Wednesday  after 

Ascension  day And  on  the  height  of  the  said  Candlestic 

or  Paschal  of  Latten,  was  a large  pretty  flower,  being  the  principal 
flower,  which  was  the  seventh  candlestick.  The  Paschal  in  lati- 
tude contained  almost  the  breadth  of  the  Quire,  in  longitude  it 
extended  to  the  height  of  the  lower  vault,  whereon  stood  a long 
piece  of  wood,  reaching  within  a man’s  length  to  the  uppermost 
vault  or  roof  of  the  church,  upon  which  stood  a great  long 
squared  taper  of  wax,  called  the  Paschal,  having  a fine  conve- 
nience through  the  said  roof  of  the  church  to  light  the  taper. 
In  conclusion,  the  Paschal  was  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  rarest 
monuments  in  England.” 

Frequent  charges  occur  in  parish  accompts  for  the  Paschal 
taper. 

“ Payde  for  the  Font  Taper  and  the  paschal  taper  6s.  7 d.” 

“ Received  at  Ester  1558  for  the  pascall  lyghte  34s.” 

Accounts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon.  Archseol.  vol.  i. 

Pastas,  the  vestibule  of  a house,  or  pronaos  of  a temple. 

Pastoral  Staff.  See  Crozier k. 

Patand,  atm,  the  horizontal  piece  of  timber  on  the  top  of 
the  open-work  of  a Gothic  screen,  &c. 

“ Reredoses  Of  timber,  with  patands  of  timber.” 

Beauchamp  Monument. 

Paten  [Fr.  Patere],  a small  plate  or  salver  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist : it  was  so  formed  in  ancient 
times  as  to  fit  the  chalice,  or  cup,  as  a cover;  and  was  fre- 
quently made  of  gold  or  silver,  but  quite  as  often  of  latten,  or 
other  more  common  materials. 

Patera  \Fr.  Patere],  the  representation  of  a cup  or  round 
dish  in  bas-relief,  used  as  an  ornament  in  friezes,  &c.  From 

gin,  the  same  in  Law  that  those  exercises  be  extracted  here,  but  will  be  found  in 
in  Oxford  are,  called  Pervisiae  or  sittings  Todd’s  Illustrations  of  Gower  and  Chau- 
general  in  the  Scholes  in  the  afternoon,”  cer,  p.  246. 

&c.  The  whole  passage  is  too  long  to  k Plate  32. 
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custom  many  flat  ornaments  are  now 
called  Pateras  which  have  no  real  re- 
semblance to  cups  or  dishes.  This  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  flat  square  orna- 
ments frequently  used  in  cornices  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  Gothic1. 

Pavilion,  a small  insulated  building. 

Pax,  a small  plate,  usually  of  silver,  with  a handle  at  the 
back,  and  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  embossed  figures 
on  the  face.  The  osculum  pads  being  abrogated,  from  the  con- 
fusion to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  Pax  was  introduced,  which  a 
deacon  offered  to  the  people  to  kiss,  successively,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  massm;  and  this  was  called  the  “kiss  of  peace.”  It 
is  often  confounded  with  the  pix,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  it. 
A book,  containing  the  New  Testament,  or  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  with  a representation  of  the  Cross  on  the  cover,  was 
sometimes  used  as  a Pax : which  was  also  called  the  oscillatory , 
and  occasionally  paxbrede,  or  deosculatorium.  It  was  not  always 
of  silver,  for  in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Prior  of  Holy 
Island,  in  1 348,  quoted  by  Mr.  Paine,  three  tablets  for  the  Pax 
made  of  copper  (tabulae  pro  Pacs  de  cupro)  are  enumerated ; 
sometimes  the  Pax  was  a folding  tablet.11 

“ Also  the  Gospeller  carried  a marvellous  fair  book  having  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  in  it,  and  layed  it  on  the  altar ; which  book 
had  on  the  outside  of  the  covering  the  picture  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  all  of  silver  of  goldsmith’s  work,  all  parcel  gilt,  very  fine 
to  behold ; which  book  did  serve  for  the  Pax  in  the  mass.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Pectoral  Cross,  a small  plain  cross  worn  upon  the  breast  by 
bishops,  abbots,  &c.  When  in  presence  of  the  patriarch,  or 
chief  bishop,  out  of  respect  to  him  the  cross  was  concealed,  and 


St.  Alban’s. 


1 As  on  Bishop  Beckington’s  Chantry, 
Wells  Cathedral,  Plate  29. 

m See  Matthew  Paris ; Osculum,  in 
Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary ; F osbrooke  on 
Monachism,  p.  5G. 

n Anno.  1554.  Mariae  primo. 

Item.  For  a Pax,  copper  and  gilt,  five 
shillings.]  u Greet  one  another,”  saith 
St.  Paul,  u with  an  holy  kiss,”  on  which 
words  of  the  apostle  the  Pax  had  its 
original.  This  ceremony,  performed  in 
the  primitive  times  and  eastern  countries , 


was  afterwards  (to  prevent  wantonness 
and  to  make  the  more  expedition)  com- 
muted into  a new  custome,  viz. : A piece 
of  wood  or  metal  (with  Christ’s  picture 
thereon)  was  made,  and  solemnly  ten- 
dered to  all  persons  to  kiss.  This  was 
called  the  pax  or  peace , to  shew  the 
unity  and  amity  of  all  there  assembled, 
who  (though  not  immediately)  by  the 
proxie  of  the  Pax  kissed  one  another. — 
Fuller’s  Church  History. 
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the  ribbon  only,  by  which  it  was  suspended  round  the  neck, 
displayed  to  view. 

Pedestal  [Lat.  Podium,  Fr.  Piedestail,  Socle, 

Ital.  Piedestilo,  Basamento,  Ger.  Uttfcrfchb],  a 
square  body,  on  which  columns,  &c.  are  placed  : 
it  is  divided  into  base , or  lower  mouldings ; 
dado , or  die,  the  plain  central  space ; and  sur- 
base , or  upper  mouldings ; these  last  are  some- 
times called  the  cornice,  or  cap,  of  the  pe-  h 
destal. 

Pediment,  originally  the  termination  of  a roof  slanting  both 
ways  from  its  central  line  or  ridge,  forming  a triangular  figure ; 
afterwards  used  in  the  front  of  buildings,  and  over  doors,  win- 
dows, &c.  sometimes  rounded  at  the  top,  or  broken  off. 

Pegma,  Lat.  See  Boodloft. 

Pele-tower.  See  Pile-tower. 

Pend,  a Scotch  term  for  a vaulted  stone  roof°. 

Penetrate,  the  most  sacred  part  of  a Roman  temple. 

Pendant P [Lat.  Pendens,  Fr.  Cul  de  Lampe,  Queue],  a sculp- 
tured ornament  hanging  from  a Gothic  roof,  either  of  stone  or 
wood;  chiefly  used  in  the  latest,  or  Perpendicular  style,  and 
generally  sculptured  in  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  manner : 
in  stone  roofs  the  pendants  usually  form  the  key-stones,  and 
are  a substitute  for  bosses. 

Pendentives,  Pendents,  [Fr.  Fourches, 

Panaches,]  the  arches  across  the  angles  of 
a square,  forming  an  octagon,  and  support- 
ing a dome  or  spire:  much  used  in  Byzan- 
tine and  Gothic  architecture;  called  also 
Squinches,  (see  the  word  Squinch.)  In 
ancient  writings  the  word  Pendent  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  springers  of  arches 
which  rest  on  shafts  or  corbels,  particu- 
larly those  of  a timber  roof. 

“ The  pillars  and  chapitrels  that  the  arches 
and  pendents  shall  rest  upon  shall  be  alto- 
gedir  of  Free- stone,  wrought  trewly  and 
newly  as  hit  ought  to  be.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 


Burford  Church,  Oxon. 


° Grose’s  Antiqiiities  of  Scotland,  i.  G6. 


P Plate  13. 
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Penta style,  a portico  of  five  columns. 

Perch,  ^erfe,  ^earcf),  an  old  English  term  for  a bracket:  a 
Pearcher  was  the  name  frequently  given  to  the  large  wax 
candles  used  in  churches. 

Perche,  Fr.  See  Clustered  Column . 

Perclose.  See  Parclose. 

Pergenyng.  See  Pargetting. 

Pergula,  the  gallery  or  balcony  of  a Roman  house. 

Periacti,  the  revolving  scenes  of  a Grecian  theatre. 

Peribolus,  the  circuit  or  wall  enclosing  a temple. 

Peridrome,  j Fr.,  the  space  or  gallery  between  the  columns 
and  the  wall  of  a peripteral  temple. 

Peripteral  [Lat.  Peripteros,  Fr.  Periptere,  Ital.  Perittera, 
Ger.  @tn  Xempel  D^tngfumberffugel,],  the  fourth  order  of  temples, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  having  columns  all  round  the  exterior 
of  the  cella ; either  round  or  oblong  with  six  columns  in  front. 

Peristyle  [Lat.  Peristylium,  Fr.  Peristyle,  Ital.  Peristylio, 
Loggiato,  Ger.  spertffpl,],  a court,  square,  or  cloister,  in  Greek 
and  Roman  houses  and  temples,  with  a colonnade  round  it  in 
the  interior : also  the  colonnade  itself  surrounding  such  a space ; 
but  incorrectly  used  for  a straight  range  of  columns  merely. 

Perpendicular  Style,  (Rickman.)  This  term  includes  the 
Florid,  or  Tudor  style  of  Gothic,  which  forms  the  later  division 
of  it.  The  windows  afford  the  most  striking  character  of  this 
style ; and  the  eye  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  any  other,  by 
observing  that  the  mullions  are  continued 
through  the  head  of  the  window,  and  that 
perpendicular  lines  prevail  throughout  all 
the  tracery.  The  windows  in  the  early 
and  better  part  of  this  style  are  large  and 
lofty,  divided  by  horizontal  transoms  into 
two  or  three  parts.  The  windows  of 
William  of  Wykeham  have  a peculiarly 
elegant  character,  distinct  from  any 
others,  being  generally  very  lofty  in  pro- 
portion to  their  breadth,  with  a well- 
proportioned  arch ; they  belong  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Perpendicular  work 
the  windows  of  this  style  soon  became  more 

fi  See  Plate  101. 
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broad,  less  lofty,  and  the  arch  more  and  more  depressed,  until 
the  style  became  quite  debased,  and  the  square-headed  window 
prevailed  almost  universally.  The  four-centred  arch  is  generally 
characteristic  of  this  style,  and  in  the  latter  period  of  it  almost 
universal,  but  not  invariable ; as  amongst  the  ornamental  parts 
of  niches,  &c.  arches  of  almost  every  form  may  be  found : an 
ogee  arch  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  late  Perpendicular  work, 
but  principally  for  the  heads  of  small  doorways,  &c. — The  door- 
waysr of  this  style  have  usually  a square  head  over  the  arch, 
and  the  spandril  generally  filled  with  some 
ornament : in  the  interior  an  ogee  canopy 
is  sometimes  used,  instead  of  the  square 
head ; or  the  panelling,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  marks  of  this  style, 
is  continued  quite  to  the  archs.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  walls,  both  within 
and  without,  is  sometimes  covered  with 
, which  produces  a rich  and 
exuberant,  but  somewhat  frittered  and  St-  Mar?’s’  0xford- 
tawdry  effect.  Domical  roofs  to  the  turrets  are  also  charac- 
teristic of  this  style,  as  at  King’s  college  chapel.  Another 
ornament  peculiar  to  this  style  is  the  figure  of  an  angel  with 
expanded  wings  supporting  a shield,  or  as  a corbel,  or  a row  of 
them  in  a cornice : the  rose  and  portcullis  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
also  very  frequently  occur:  the  ornament  called  the  Tudor- 
flower,  resembling  an  oak  or  strawberry  leaf,  is  also  frequently 
found  as  a finish  to  the  cornice  of  rich  screen-work,  or  over 
niches,  &c.  as  in  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford1.  The  Perpendicular  style 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  fifteenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth. 

Perpent-stone,  Jfterpgn,  \Lat.  Diatoni,  Fr.  Pierres 

a deux  paremens,  Ital.  Diatoni,  Ger*  £)urd)bm5er,  f23tn5effctnc,] , a 
long  stone,  intended  to  reach  through  a wall;  the  same  with 
what  are  now  usually  called  bond-stones,  bonders,  or  throughs, 
except  that  bond-stones  and  bonders  do  not  always  reach 
entirely  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  perpent- 

r Plate  38.  t Plates  19  and  82.  See  also  Tudor- 

s As  at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  Plate  0.  flower. 
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stones  probably  were  intended  to  do ; they  are  used  where 
rough  stone  walls  are  faced  with  ashlar,  and  are  inserted  at 
intervals  for  the  purpose  of  more  securely  tying  the  ashlar  to 
the  backing,  or  general  stone-work. 

Perpeyn- wtalls,  walls  built  with 
solid  blocks  of  squared  stone,  as 
distinguished  from  a rough  stone 
wall  faced  with  ashlar : also  walls 
built  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
walls  of  a building,  projecting  and 
forming  divisions,  as  in  the  tran- 
septs of  Lincoln  cathedral,  &c. 

“ And  to  the  two  respounds  of  the 
said  Qwere  shall  be  two  perpeyn- 
walls  joining  of  free- stone  clene 
wrought ; that  is  to  say,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  myddel 
Qwere  dore.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhav. 

Persians  [Fr.  Persans],  figures  used  as  columns  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  sometimes  considered  as  forming  a distinct 
style.  See  Caryatides. 

Pews  [Fr.  Bancs,  Ital.  Banco  di 
chiesa,  Ger.  $ird)mjtuf)b],  the  seats 
in  churches ; these  were  not  en- 
closed before  the  Reformation,  but 
were  open  seats,  or  fixed  benches 
of  wood  with  backs;  the  ends  are 
frequently  raised,  and  are  then  called 
poppies,  (Plate  73.)  These  seats  are 
still  occasionally  found  in  country 
churches,  though  they  are  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  improvements  of  cuiworth,  Northamptonshire, 
modern  times1. 

t In  a few  recent  instances,  however,  are  usually  neither  pews  nor  benches, 
they  have  been  restored  with  much  good  but  heaps  of  chairs,  which  are  let  out  to 
taste,  as  in  Ewelme  church,  Oxfordshire,  hire  during  the  service.  The  custom  of 
under  the  direction  and  chiefly  at  the  having  such  open  seats  or  benches  in 
expense  of  the  late  Dr.  Burton,  and  at  churches  is  however  of  early  date,  as 
St.  Laurence,  Evesham,  Longparish,  they  are  mentioned  in  a synod  of  Exeter 
Hants,  &c.  &c.  On  the  continent  there  in  1287,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Durandus, 
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Pfoflc,  Ger.  See  Jamb. 

vm,  Ger.  See  Torus. 

Phane,  or  Fane.  See  Vane. 

Pharos,  Lat.  [Fr.  Phare],  a light-house. 

Piazza,  Ital .,  an  open  space  for  public  walks,  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades. 

Pier  [Lat.  Pila,  Fr.  Pile,  Ital.  Pila,  Ger.  ^rucfmpfctler,] , a 
massive  pillar : this  term  is  generally  used  for  the  columns  in 
Norman  and  Gothic  architecture,  but  it  is  properly  one  of  con- 
struction, implying  strength  to  support  or  resist  pressure,  as 
the  piers  of  a bridge.  The  solid  masses  between  the  doors  and 
windows  of  a building  are  also  called  piers.  See  Shaft  and  Pillar. 

Pier-arches,  arches  supported  on  piers  (or  pillars),  between 
the  centre  and  side  aisles. — Whewell. 

Pietre,  Ital..  stones.  See  Masonry . 

Pilaster  [Lat.  Parastata,  Fr.  Pilastre,  Ital.  Pilastro,  Ger. 
^tlaffer,  fcterctftge  0fu£en,],  a flat  pillar  or  pier  placed  against 
a wall.  See  Antae. 

Pilatim,  Lat.  See  Arcade. 

Pile-tower,  or  Pele-tower.  This  term  is  peculiar  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ; it  seems  to  have  been  a small 
tower  capable  of  serving  the  purposes  of  defence  against  any 
sudden  marauding  expedition : they  are  constantly  to  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  villages  on  the  Scottish  borders,  and  probably 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  them  as  a matter  of  course  when- 
ever the  Scots  made  an  irruption,  and  there  defended  themselves 
if  attacked,  or  waited  till  the  enemy  were  gone.  Church  towers 
appear  to  have  been  frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


as  used  in  his  time.  In  the  parish  ac- 
compts  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
for  the  year  1509,  is  this  entry : 

a Item,  of  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan,  knight, 
for  his  part  of  a pew,  6s.  8d.”  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,  vol.  lxix.  p.  838. 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  pew 
was  enclosed ; the  word  pew  or  pewe  was 
constantly  used  at  that  period  for  what 
we  should  now  call  an  open  seat;  and 
enclosed  pews  were  not  in  general  use 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury : they  were  for  a long  period  con- 
fined to  the  family  of  the  patron. 

“ Pews,  according  to  the  modern  use 
and  idea,  which  destroy  the  beauty  of  our 
parochial  churches , were  not  known  till 


long  after  the  Reformation.”  Warton’s 
Kiddington,  p.  5. 

“ Many  monuments  are  covered  with 
seates  or  pewes,  made  high  and  easie,  for 
parishioners  to  sit  or  sleepe  in , a fashion 
of  no  long  continuance,  and  worthy  of 
reformation.”  Weever’s  Funeral  Monu- 
ments, p.  701,  edit.  1631. 

“ The  Patron  was  always  indulged 
with  a stall  and  desk  in  the  chancel  or 
choir  just  within  the  screen.  The  most 
antient  notice  of  this  distinction  that  I 
can  at  present  recollect,  occurs  in  some 
injunctions  directed  by  the  learned  bishop 
Grosthead  (Grosteste)  to  his  diocese  of 
Lincoln  about  the  year  1240.”  Warton’s 
Kiddington,  p.  6. 
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Pillar  [Lat.  Pila,  Fr.  Pilier,  Poin^on,  Ital.  Piliere,  Colonelli, 
Ger.  pfcilcr,  Stiulc,]:  this  term  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  column,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  not  preserving  the 
proportions  of  the  regular  orders.  It  is  the  word  used  in  the 
contract  for  Fotheringhay ; and  is  perhaps  a better  term  than 
either  shafts  or  piers,  for  the  columns  in  a Gothic  building ; 
shaft  being  already  employed  in  a somewhat  different  sense  in 
Grecian  architecture,  and  pier  seeming  to  imply  something  more 
massive,  as  the  piers  of  a bridge,  or  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
Romanesque  styles.  Norman  pillars  are  very  massive,  generally 
round,  but  sometimes  square,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal,  frequently 
ornamented  with  spiral  bands  and  mouldings,  and  often  small 
semi-cylindrical  shafts  attached  to  themu.  Early  English  pillars 
are  composed  of  an  insulated  column,  surrounded  by  slender 
shafts,  the  material  of  which  is  commonly  of  Purbeck  marble, 
and  they  are  generally  divided  in  the  middle  by  bands x.  Deco- 
rated English  pillars  are  composed  of  a cluster  of  slender  round 
shafts,  not  standing  detached  from  each  other,  as  is  common 
in  the  Early  English  style,  but  closely  united,  and  the  whole 
pier  is  of  a lozenge  form : in  small  churches  a plain  multangular 
pillar  is  very  common  throughout  both  these  styles,  and  some- 
times in  the  following : the  age  of  this  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  form  of  the  mouldings  in  the  capital. 
Perpendicular  pillars  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  lighter 
appearance,  arising  from  an  alteration  in  the  shape,  being  much 
thinner  between  the  arches ; and  the  mouldings  frequently  run 
from  the  base  round  the  arch,  without  any  capital. 

“ The  pilers,  with  the  arches  and  the  clerestory.” 

Contract  for  Catterick  Church. 

Pinacotheca  (Vitruvius),  [Fr,  Cabinet  de  Tableau,  Ital.  Gal- 
leria da  Quadri,  Ger.  SBtfterfaal,  pmacotjjef,]  Picture 

Gallery.  The  splendid  building  lately  erected  at  Munich  for 
this  purpose  is  called  by  its  ancient  name. 

Pinnacle  y [Lat,  Pinnaculum,  Fr.  Faite,  Pinacle,  Aiguille, 
Ital.  Pinnacolo,  Ger.  ©tpfcl,] , a pointed  termination  to  towers, 

u Plate  83.  It  may  be  noticed  that  at  the  Temple  Church,  Salisbury,  and 
although  the  pillars  or  columns  appear  Winchester.  For  an  interesting  account 
so  much  lighter  in  the  Gothic  styles  than  of  the  progressive  changes  in  the  form  of 
in  the  Norman,  and  frequently  are  so,  Gothic  pillars  or  shafts,  see  Fronde’s  Ke- 
yet  in  many  cases  the  Norman  piers  are  mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  366-369. 
actually  encased  by  the  Gothic  shafts,  as  x Plate  84.  y Plate  7L 
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John  of  Gaunt’s 
Palace,  Lancaster. 


turrets,  buttresses,  &c.  which  came  into  use  with  vaulted  roofs, 
in  aid  of  the  buttresses,  to  resist  the  pressure,  and  their  magni- 
tude bore  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  vault. 

Norman  buildings  have  sometimes  small  turrets  at 
the  corners,  which  may  be  considered  as  pinnacles ; 
at  first  they  had  merely  a conical  capping,  after- 
wards became  polygonal,  and  ribbed  at  the  angles ; 
they  are,  however,  rarely  found  in  this  style.  In  the 
Early  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
the  use  of  vaulted  roofs  increased,  they  became 
more  common.  In  the  Decorated  style  they  are 
sometimes  beautifully  clustered  together,  as  round 
the  base  of  the  spire  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  Oxford. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  they  abound;  and  are 
frequently  used  merely  for  ornament,  an  elegant  example  of 
which  is  furnished  by  the  niches  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept 
of  Merton  college  chapel,  Oxford. 

“ Adorned  with  divers  pinnacles  covered  with  lead.” 

Survey  of  Richmond  Palace,  1649. 

These  were  turrets,  with  ogee-shaped  tops. 

“ Pinnaculum  sive  Spera.”  William  of  Worcester. 

Piscina  *,  Lat.  [ Fr . Piscine,  Ital.  Piscina,  Ger.  ^affcrfniUcr, 
, a niche  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  containing  a small  basin 
and  water-drain,  through  which  the  priest 
emptied  the  water  in  which  he  had  washed 
his  hands3;  also  that  in  which  the  chalice 
had  been  rinsed;  and  if  any  of  the  wine 
prepared  for  the  sacrament  had  by  some 
accident  been  rendered  impure,  and  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  also  poured  away 
through  the  piscina.  These  niches  fre- 
quently have  a shelf  across  them,  which 
was  sometimes  used  as  a credence : they 
are  also  frequently  double,  especially  in  the 
large  churches.  Piscina  is  the  term  used 

Z Plate  72. 

a The  custom  of  washing  the  hands  than  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they 
before  the  communion  was  one  of  very  appear  to  have  been  very  generally  in- 
high  antiquity:  yet  we  rarely  find  the  troduced ; and  after  that  time  to  have 
piscina  in  our  churches  of  an  earlier  date  been  an  indispensable  appendage  to  an 
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by  Durandusb,  and  other  ancient  authors  of  high  authority ; but 
these  niches  are  called  by  a variety  of  names.  Lavatory  is  a 
term  frequently  used,  and  on  equally  good  authority,  as  in  the 
contract  for  Catterick  church,  “ an  awter  and  a Lavatory 
accordant and  in  the  catalogue  of  furniture  for  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Eltham,  6th  Henry  VIII.,  towels  are  mentioned  66  for 
the  altar  and  for  the  Lavatorie0.”  In  ancient  missals  the  terms 
Sacrarium  and  Lavacrum  are  also  used  as  synonymous  with 
Piscina. 

Pix,  Pyx,  Pyxis,  \_Fr.  Ciboire,]  a silver  or  gold  vessel,  of  a 
circular  form,  and  with  a lid  or  cover,  in 
which  the  eucharistic  wafer  was  reserved 
for  communicating  the  sickd. 

The  name  of  Pix  was  also  applied  to 
a casket  for  reliques.  In  an  inventory 
of  the  priory  of  Durham,  made  in  1446, 
are  enumerated 

“ ij  pixides  argentese  et  deannatse  pro  pul- 
vere ; videlicet  una  plana  et  alia  in- 
sculpta  cum  verbis  Benedictus  Deus  in 

donis  Suis  ” Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

There  was  also  within  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham  a 
box  to  receive  the  contributions  of  visitors,  called  the  pix  of 
St.  Cuthbert. 

The  term  is  also  used  for  the  boxes  in  which  deeds,  or  other 
parchments  and  papers,  are  kept. 


altar.  In  English  churches,  where  the 
private  altars  have  been  destroyed,  the 
Piscina  generally  remains  to  mark  the 
situation  where  each  was  placed,  and 
there  were  frequently  many  in  the  same 
church.  We  occasionally  find  them  of 
Norman  character,  though  comparatively 
seldom  : there  are  two  in  Romsey  church, 
Hants,  one  in  the  crypts  of  Gloucester 
cathedral,  a fine  one  in  St.  Martin’s, 
Leicester,  Ryarsh  church,  Kent : that  in 
Jesus  college  chapel,  Cambridge,  is  of 
Transition  character,  approaching  nearly 
to  Early  English. 

b “ Prope  altare  etiam  quod  Christum 
significat  collocatur  piscina  seu  lavacrum, 
in  quo  manus  lavantur.”  Durandi  Ra- 
tionale. 

Similar  directions  are  given  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  Roman  Missals.  In  an 


ancient  MS.  of  Injunctions  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Lincoln  (preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library),  a provision  is  made  for 
such  churches  as  were  without  a piscina. 
A hole  in  the  pavement  by  the  altar  was 
to  be  the  substitute.  (Gent.’s  Mag.,  vol. 
lxix.  p.  838.) 

c Vide  Gent.’s  Mag.,  June  1837,  p.592. 

d Anciently  in  the  English  church, 
before  the  Reformation  the  Pyx  was  sus- 
pended over  the  high  altar,  within  a 
tabernacle  or  shrine  in  the  form  of  a 
Dove  or  Pelican,  under  a rich  canopy, 
and  surrounded  by  lights.  Splendid  spe- 
cimens of  the  ancient  Pyx  may  be  seen 
among  the  old  plate  of  Corpus  and  New 
colleges,  Oxford,  commonly  but  errone- 
ously called  salt-cellars : there  is  also  a 
small  plain  one  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
molean Museum. 
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Plaister  {Lot.  Tectorium,  Fr.  Enduit,  Ital.  Intonaco],  a com- 
position of  lime  and  sand  for  covering  the  face  of  a wall. 
See  Pargetting. 

Plan  of  a Building,  the  ground-plan  only : often,  but  incor- 
rectly, used  for  the  Design. 

Planceer  [Fr.  Plancher],  the  soffit  or  ceiling  of  a cornice  in 
Classic  architecture.  The  French  word  also  signifies  a floor. 

Planes  of  Decoration. — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Willis 
and  Professor  Whewell,  that  in  Gothic  buildings  there  are 
always  several  successive  planes  of  decoration,  frequently  orna- 
mented in  a different  manner : in  some  of  the  foreign  cathedrals 
this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  give  them  almost  the  appearance 
of  being  enclosed  with  net-work:  in  some  instances,  as  at 
Strasburgh  and  at  York,  the  same  window  has  tracery  of  two 
different  forms  at  different  thicknesses  of  the  wall,  or  different 
planes  of  tracery ; this  gives  a very  rich  effect,  but  at  the  same 
time  a confused  appearance. 

Plat-band  [. Lat . Fascia,  Fr.  Plate-bande,  Ital.  Fascia,  Ger. 
a square  moulding,  whose  projection  is  less  than  its 
height  or  breadth  : the  upper  member  of  a pier  or  column 
from  which  an  arch  springs  : the  lintel  of  a door  or  window 
is  also  sometimes  called  by  this  name. 

Plinth  [Lat.  Plinthis,  Plinthus,  Fr.  Plinthe,  Socle,  Ital.  Plinto, 
Ger.  plintfK,  Safe!,],  the  square  solid  under  a pedestal  or  wall : 
the  plain  part  under  the  mouldings  of  the  base  of  columns,  &c. 

Pluteus,  Lat.,  the  wall  which  was  sometimes  made  use  of  to 
close  the  intervals  between  the  columns  of  a building : also  the 
parapet  or  balustrade. 

Podium,  a continued  pedestal,  or  basement,  a dwarf  wall  used 
as  a substructure  for  the  columns  of  a temple,  &c. 

Pointal,  Poin^on,  Fr.  See  King-post. 

Pointed  Style,  the  name  applied  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  some 
other  writers,  to  that  usually  called  Gothic. 

Poitrail,  Fr.  See  Lintel. 

Pole-plate,  in  carpentry,  a sort  of  smaller  wall-plate  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  on  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams  of  a roof. 
See  Poof. 

Pomel,  a knob  or  ball,  finishing  the  top  of  a pinnacle  or 
spire. 
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Pont,  [Fr.  Ponte,  Ital.  Ponte,  Ger.  33ni(fe.]  See  Bridge. 

Poppie,  Poppy-head,  -^oop,  the  high  end  of  a seat,  or  reading- 
desk a.  These  form  a conspicuous  part  of  the  beautiful  carved 
wood-work  with  which  our  churches  were  furnished  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  some  fragments  of  which  remain 
in  most  instances,  though  the  greater  part  has  unfortunately 
been  destroyed  by  the  bad  taste  of  a succeeding  age,  much  of 
it  even  in  our  own  times.  The  poppies  frequently  consisted  of 
figures  of  angels,  or  of  men,  birds,  or  animals : in  the  chancel 
of  Cumnor  church,  Berks,  there  are  a series  of  poppies,  which 
represent  the  implements  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
the  cross  with  the  ladder  leaning  against  it,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  &c.  &c. 

“ A pair  of  desks  of  timber,  poppies,  seats,  sills,  planks,  &c.” 

Contract,  R.  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Porch  [Lat.  Porticusb,  Fr.  Porche,  Portail,  Ital.  Portico, 
Ger.  Jpafle,],  a covered  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a building,  ori- 
ginally the  same  as  Portico.  Norman  porches  are  small  and 
shallow,  and  the  outer  doorway  is  sometimes  more  richly  orna- 
mented than  the  inner  one.  Many  Norman  porches  and  door- 
ways are  preserved,  some  of  which  are  very  fine  specimens, 
as  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  Castle  Ashby,  Northamptonshire, 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  Wilts,  &c.  &c. — Early  English  porches 
are  larger  than  the  Norman,  and  have  frequently  a small  room 
over  the  porch,  generally  used  as  a muniment  room ; the  roof 
between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  porch  is  often  richly 
groined.  There  are  large  and  splendid  porches  of  this  style  at 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln.  Small  plain  porches  of  this  style  are  not 
uncommon  in  country  churches,  as  St.  Giles’s,  Oxford,  Great  Tew 
and  Middleton  Stoney,  Oxfordshire;  the  south  side  of  Grantham 
church,  Lincolnshire,  &c. : the  west  end  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 

a Plate  73.  being  frequently  made  of  the  North  or 

b The  Latin  word  Porticus,  as  used  South  Portico;  (see  History  of  Ely,  p.  18.) 
by  the  middle-age  writers,  is  applied  not  but  Mr.  Wilkin  explains  this  by  the 
merely  to  what  we  now  call  the  Porches,  plan  of  Melbourne  church,  Derbyshire, 
but  to  the  division  at  the  west  end,  called  where  the  Porticus  is  subdivided  into 
also  the  Galilee,  and  perhaps  sometimes  three  parts,  north,  south,  and  middle, 
synonymous  with  the  Parvise.  See  an  each  with  its  separate  groined  roof,  and 
Essay  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wilkin,  in  divided  by  walls : this  is  a common  ar- 
the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  290,  308.  rangement  in  all  large  churches  and 
Bentham  considers  it  as  synonymous  with  cathedrals ; the  north  and  south  Portico 
the  Side  Aisles  of  the  church,  mention  being  under  the  two  western  towers. 
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church  also  has  a fine  one. — Decorated  porches : Mr.  Rickman 
observes  that  “ there  are  not  many  of  these  remaining,”  and 
this  is  probably  true,  comparatively;  they  are,  however,  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  those  districts  where  the  Decorated 
style  abounds,  as  in  the  north  of  Oxfordshire0,  &c. — Perpen- 
dicular porches  are  very  numerous,  and  in  great  variety,  fre- 
quently panelled  over,  or  covered  with  niches : that  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  Oxfordd,  is  a curious  and  early  specimen  of  this  style e. 

The  small  chapels  or  chantries  between  two  pillars  of  a 
cathedral  were  also  called  porches. 

“ At  the  east  end  of  the  north  alley  of  the  quire,  betwixt  two  pillars 
opposite  one  to  the  other,  was  the  grandest  Porch  called  the 
anchorage;  having  in  it  a very  elegant  rood,  with  the  most 
exquisite  pictures  of  Mary  and  John,  with  an  altar  for  a monk 
to  say  daily  mass.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

“ And  in  the  north  side  of  the  chirche  the  said  Will.  Harwoode 
shall  make  a porche : the  outer  side  of  clene  ashler,  the  inner  side 
of  rough  stone,  conteyning  in  length  xii  fete,  and  in  brede  as 
the  botrasse  of  the  said  body  wol  soeffre ; and  in  hight  according 
to  the  isle  of  the  same  side,  which  (with)  resonable  lights  in 
aither  side,  and  with  a square  emhattailment  above.” 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  it  was  customary 
to  bury  persons  of  rank,  or  of  eminent  sanctity,  in  the  church 
porch ; none  being  allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  church 
itself.  When  the  rigour  of  this  rule  first  began  to  be  relaxed, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  canons  of  King  Edgar,  that  none  but 


c St.  Michael’s,  Oxford ; Bloxham,  Ad- 
derbury,  Middleton  Cheney,  (a  singular 
specimen,  with  a high  pitched  stone  roof, 
under  which  is  an  open  arch  with  a sort  of 
tracery  above  it,  of  Decorated  character, 
supporting  the  roof ;)  also  at  Broughton, 
Great  Rollright,  Swerford,  Wroxton,  and 
Great  Milton,  all  in  Oxfordshire ; the 
latter  has  a groined  roof,  and  a room 
over  it : at  Chipping-Norton,  Oxon,  there 
is  also  a fine  specimen,  the  form  of  which 
is  hexagonal,  with  a good  groined  roof, 
and  room  over ; this  is,  however,  rather 
of  Transition  character;  Cul worth,  Far- 
thingho,  and  Chacomb,  in  Northampton- 
shire; on  the  north  side  of  Grantham 
church,  Lincolnshire,  &c.  &c. 
d Plate  75. 


e In  the  church  porch  parts  of  the 
services  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  church- 
ing of  women,  were  performed : there 
was  frequently  a stoup  or  basin  of  holy 
water  in  the  corner  of  the  porch,  com- 
monly on  the  right  side  of  the  church 
door : when  large,  there  is  sometimes  a 
confessional  in  the  porch,  as  at  Redcliff 
church,  Bristol. 

There  are  many  wooden  porches  re- 
maining, principally  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  occasionally  earlier,  as  at  War- 
blington,  Hants,  (Plate  74);  they  are 
generally  enclosed  about  half  way  up  the 
sides,  but  open  in  the  upper  parts,  and 
ornamented  with  mullions  and  feathered 
heads  like  a screen : they  have  frequently 
richly-carved  barge-boards. 
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good  men  and  religious  should  be  buried  in  churches,  as  only 
worthy  of  such  sepulture. — (Staveley,  p.  263.) 

Portcullis,  ^ortcjjoUtg,  a frame  of  iron  or  wooden  bars,  that 
slides  up  and  down  through  grooves  cut  in  the  stone  of  the 
gateway  of  a castle,  to  protect  the 
gate  in  case  of  an  assault : it  was 
the  badge  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  borne  by  the  Tudor  kings 
as  the  representatives  of  that  family, 
and  representations  of  it  are  fre- 
quent in  buildings  of  that  age. 

The  Somerset  family  bear  it  as 
their  crest,  as  descendants  of  John 
of  Gaunt. 


“ And  Portchollis  strong,  at  every  gate.’ 


Lydgate’s  Troy. 


Portico  \Lat . Porticus,  Fr.  Portique,  Ital.  Portico,  Ger. 
©aulmgang,],  a series  of  columns  at  the  end,  or  project- 
ing from  the  side,  of  a building:  it  is  called  tetra  style , if  of 
four  columns ; Jiexa  style , if  of  six ; octo  style , if  of  eight. 

Portus,  Lat.  [Fr.  Porte,  Ital.  Porta].  See  Door . 

Posticum,  Posticus,  [Fr.  Porte  de  derri^re,  Face  de  derriere, 
Ital.  Porta  di  dietro,  Frontespicio  di  dietro,  Ger.  fyinUvtfyixv, 
£)mfcrfron(e,],  the  portico  at  the  back  of  a temple  : also  the 
back  door  or  entrance. 

Postern,  a small  gate  in  the  wall  of  a castle  or  fortified  city. 

Posts  [Fr.  Poteaux,  Piliers,  Ital.  Pali,  Ger.  Pfoftc,],  pieces  of 
timber  placed  upright;  in  a truss,  or  frame  of  timber,  the 
corner  posts  are  called  the  principal  or  fencing  posts;  the 
middle  post,  standing  at  the  apex  of  a pair  of  rafters,  is  called 
the  king-post,  or  crown-post ; when  there  is  no  crown-post  in 
a truss,  but  one  or  more  pairs  of  side-posts,  the  pair  next  to 
the  middle  are  called  queen-posts.  See  Hoof. 

“ And  xiiii  principal  postys,  every  post  xvi  fote  of  lengthe.” 

Indenture  at  Salisbury,  1445. 

Poutre,  Fr.  See  Beam. 

P oyntell,  or  ^ognttll,  a floor  set  into  squares,  or  lozenge 


forms. 


“ Ypaved  with  pointy  11,  each  point  after  other.”  Piers  Plowman. 
PRyECETON,  an  antiroom  for  attendants. 


PRyECINCTIONES — PROFILE. 
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Pr^ecinctiones  [Ft.  Palliers  de  repos,  Ital.  Procinzione,  ripiani, 
Ger.  5lbfd£c  bcr  (^ther&ofmna  in  ben  the  horizontal  pas- 

sages which  run  between  the  different  ranges 
of  seats  in  a Grecian  or  Roman  theatre,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  their  curve;  distinct 
from  the  gangways  cutting  through  the  seats 
and  leading  down  towards  the  orchestra : this  term  is  also  used 
for  the  landing-places  on  a staircase. 

Preceptory,  or  Commandery,  the  subordinate  establishments 
of  the  Knights  Templars  or  Hospitallers,  governed  by  a preceptor 
or  commander,  as  the  Preceptory  of  Sandford,  near  Oxford. 

Presbytery  \Fr.  Presbytere,  Ital.  II  Presby terio] , the  inter- 
mediate part  between  the  choir  and  the  Lady-chapel  in  a 
cathedral  or  large  church : it  is  frequently  wanting,  and  in 
such  cases  this  term  is  used  for  the  choir,  and  other  parts  of 
the  church  appropriated  for  the  officiating  priests. 

“ Bishop  Stapleton,  of  Exeter,  volted  the  Presbyterie  (A.D.  1310.)” 

Leland’s  Itinerary,  voL  iii.  p.  52. 


Prismatory.  In  the  contract  for  Catterick  church  is  the 
following  passage : — 

“ Also  the  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  with  in  the  quere  a hegh 
awter  joynande  to  the  wyndowe  in  the  gavyll,  with  thre  greses 
accordant  thare  to,  the  largest  grese  begining  at  the  Revestry 
dore,  with  thre  Prismatories  covenably  made  be  mason  crafte 
with  in  the  same  quere.”  f 

Principals,  or  Principal-posts.  See  Posts. 

Print,  a plaister  cast  of  an  ornament,  or  an  orna- 

ment formed  of  plaister  from  a mould.  The  term  is  used  in 
the  record  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel. 

Priory,  a monastery  governed  by  a prior.  Alien  Priories 
were  small  conventual  establishments  or  cells  belonging  to 
foreign  monasteries. 

Proctors  of  a Church,  now  called  Churchwardens. 

Profile  \Fr.  Profil,  Ital.  Profilo],  the  side  view  of  a build- 
ing ; or  of  a moulding,  or  other  ornament,  which  is  also  called 
a Section. 


f Mr.  Raine  considers  the  word  Pris- 
matories in  this  passage  to  be  a mistake 
for  Presbyteries , and  if  so,  “ that  we 
have  gained  a new  and  appropriate  word 


for  the  niches  which  almost  every  church 
contains  within  its  altar  rails  in  the  south 
wall,”  usually  called  the  Sedilia  (Plates  81 
and  82)  or  seats  for  the  officiating  priests. 


z 
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PROJECTIONS— PULPIT. 


Projections  [ Fr . Ressants,  Ital.  Proietto,  Proiettura],  the 
parts  jutting  out  from  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

Projecture  of  the  Base  [j Fr.  Saillie  de  la  Base,  Ital.  Sporto], 
the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  an  Ionic  column,  below  the  plinth. 

Pronaos  [. Fr . Porche,  Ital.  Antitempio,  Ger.  SJorbatte,  25or5err 
front?,],  the  vestibule  or  space  immediately  before  a temple:  it 
is  also  often  used  for  the  portico  in  front  of  the  building. 

Propyleum,  a portico  placed  in  front  of  gates. 

Proscenium  [Fr.  Le  devant  de  la  scene,  Ital.  Proscenio,  Ger. 
3}orfcenc,  33uJ)ne,],  the  space  in  front  of  the  scene  of  an  ancient 
theatre. 

Prostylos  [Fr.  Prostyle,  Ital.  Prostylo],  a portico,  in  which 
the  columns  project  from  the  building  to  which  it  is  attached : 
the  second  order  of  temples,  according  to  Vitruvius,  having 
pillars  in  front  only. 

Prothyra.  See  Diathyra.  Prothyrides.  See  Ancones. 

Pseudo-dipteral  [Lat.  Pseudo-dipteros,  Fr.  Pseudo-diptere, 
Faux  diptere,  Ital.  Pseudodittero,  Ger.  Ualfdb-boppelfXuQltg,],  false 
or  imperfectly  dipteral,  the  inner  range  of  columns  being 
omitted. 

Pseudo-peripteral  [Lat.  Pseudo-peripteros,  Fr.  Faux  perip- 
tere,  Ital.  Pseudoperittero,  Ger.  @tn  falfcfoer  pmptcroS,],  a temple 
having  the  columns  on  its  sides  attached  to  the  walls,  instead 
of  being  arranged  as  in  a peripteros. 

Pseudo-prostyle,  a portico  projecting  less  than  the  space  from 
one  column  to  another : a term  proposed  by  Mr.  Hosking. 

Pteroma  [Colonnade  autour  du  temple,  Ital.  II  circuito  di 
porticato,  Ger.  0aulcnfMUmg  ring$  urn  btc  gcflc  her,],  a colonnade 
round  a temple ; the  space  between  the  walls  of  the  cella  and 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle  : called  also  Ambulatio. 

PuLPiTUM  [Fr.  Pupitre,  Ital.  Zocco,  basamento  del  proscenio, 
Ger.  3od)C  bcr  93orfcenc,  &cr  33ii{me,],  the  wooden  stage  of  an 
ancient  theatre. 

Pulpit  [Fr.  Pupitre,  Tribune,  Chaire,  Ital.  Pulpito,  Pergamo, 
Ger.  $anjcl,],  in  churches:  sometimes  of  stone,  richly  carved. 
In  the  Antient  Rites  of  Durham  there  is  mention  of  a “fine 
iron  pulpit,  with  iron  rails  to  support  the  monks  in  going  up, 
of  whom  one  did  preach  every  holiday  and  Sunday  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.”  This  was  situated  in  the  galilee,  or  western 
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division  of  the  church,  which  was  open  to  the  public,  even  when 
the  entrance  to  the  rest  of  the  church  was  interdicted.  Pul- 
pits were  sometimes  erected  on  the  out- 
side of  churches,  as  well  as  within:  that 
at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  is  in  a corner 
of  the  first  court,  and  with  only  the  canopy 
over  it : there  is  a fine  one  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Lo  in  Normandy,  projecting 
from  the  south-west  angle,  with  a pyra- 
midal canopy  over  it.  They  were  also 
sometimes  placed  in  Refectories,  as  at 
Beverley,  Shrewsbury,  &c.  In  the  fabric 
Rolls  of  Exeter  cathedral,  in  1324-5,  there 
is  a charge  for  2000  tiles  “ pro  la  Pul- 
py^,” which  was  a distinct  building  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  where  lec- 
tures and  sermons  were  occasionally  deli- 
vered. There  are  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  pulpits  and  staircases,  of  the  most 
elaborate  open  Gothic  work,  still  remaining  in  many  parts  of 
the  continents. 

Pulvinated,  or  Pillowed,  [ Lat . Pulvinatum  Capitulum,  Frm 
Chapiteau  a balustre,  ou  en  forme  d’oreiller,  Ital.  Capitcllo  a 
piumaccio,  Ger.  ^olfier-faphal,  cmtffe  3#nWc  Rtfpifal,]  the  swell- 
ing of  the  frieze  in  the  Ionic  order. 

Puntello,  Ital.  See  Buttress. 

Purfled,  ornamented  with  crockets. 

Purfled  Work,  richly  sculptured  work,  resembling  embroidery. 

Purlins,  ^urltneg,  Perlings,  the  horizontal  pieces  of  timber 
lying  on  the  principals  or  main  rafters  of  a roof,  to  support  the 
common  rafters  from  sinking  in  the  middle  of  their  length : 


g Many  beautiful  specimens  may  also 
be  found  in  different  parts  of  England, 
as  one  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Beau- 
lieu, Hants,  (Plate  76.)  Examples  of 
this  period  are  however  very  rare,  they 
are  more  commonly  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, of  which  there  are  some  splendid 
examples  in  the  Somersetshire  churches, 
as  at  Long  Sutton  and  Kingsbury  Epis- 
copi : there  is  a fine  one  in  Trinity 
church,  Coventry,  and  specimens  are  too 


numerous  to  be  recapitulated  here.  The 
generality  of  our  pulpits  are  of  wood, 
and  subsequent  to  the  Reformation : we 
have  many  good  and  rich  pulpits  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  fre- 
quently with  the  dates  upon  them.  By 
the  canons  of  1603  a pulpit  was  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  not  already 
provided  with  one,  and  those  erected  at 
that  period  are  perhaps  still  the  most 
common. 
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PUTLOG-HOLES—  QUATREFOIL. 


they  run  longitudinally  from  end  to  end  between  the  ridge  and 
wall-plate.  In  some  districts  purlins  are  vulgarly  called  ribs , 
and  rafters  spars.  See  Roof. 

Putlog-holes,  the  small  square  holes  left  in  the  walls  for 
the  use  of  the  workmen  in  erecting  their  scaffolding ; the  cross 
pieces  of  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  planks  are  laid  to  make 
a floor  for  the  workmen,  are  called  44  putlogs.”  These  holes 
are  found  in  walls  of  all  ages,  and  are  common  in  Homan  walls ; 
they  are  called  by  Vitruvius  44  columbaria,”  from  their  resem- 
blance to  pigeon-holes h. 

Pycnostyle  [Lot.  Pycnostylos,  Fr.  Pycnostyle,  a colonnes 
serrees,  Ital.  Di  colonne  spesse,  Ger.  @ngfaulig,  £)tcf)ffault8,] , a 
species  of  temple,  in  which  the  space 
between  the  columns  was  only  dia- 
meter. 
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Pyx,  Pyxis.  See  Pix. 

Quadra,  Lat.  [. Fr . Quarre].  See  Plinth  and  Fillet. 

Quadrangle,  a square  surrounded  by  buildings,  as  a cloister, 
or  the  buildings  of  a college.  Quadrant  is  the  term  used  in 
the  will  of  Henry  VI.  and  other  ancient  writings,  but  would 
now  be  considered  as  incorrect. 

Quadrello,  Ital.,  brick- work.  See  Brick. 

Quarry,  (Quarrel,  Guardi,  a stone-pit:  also  a pane  of  glass 
of  a diamond  form.  This  term,  spelt  quarell , is  used  in  the 
contract  for  Catterick  church.  It  is  also  used  for  small  square 
paving  flags  or  bricks.  The  term  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
French ; the  common  paving  bricks  still  used  in  houses  in 
France  are  called  44  carreaux.” 

Quarter-round  Moulding.  See  Ovolo. 

Quarter,  a square  panel,  enclosing  a quatrefoil,  or  other 
ornament. 


“ Under  every  principal  housing  a goodly  quarter  for  a scutcheon 
of  copper  and  gilt  to  be  set  in.  Contract  for  Beauchamp  Monument. 
Quatrefoil  [Fr.  Quatre-feuille],  Cross-quarter,  an  ornament, 
or  tracery,  representing  the  four  leaves  of  a cruciform  flower. 
This  ornament  is  frequently  used  in  a hollow  moulding  in  the 
Early  English  and  Decorated  styles. 


l»  They  are  called  Staykfaldhollis  in  the  roll  of  the  Priory  of  Finchale  in  1488. 
See  Rebate. 
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Queen-posts.  See  Posts  and  Truss. 

Qucrfcalfen,  Ger.  See  Transtra. 

Quire,  fitter,  See  Choir. 

Quirk,  a turn  or  twist;  a deep 
indentation;  the  hollow  under  the  Quirked  Ovolo. 

abacus ; the  small  return  in  a Gre- 
cian moulding,  to  give  it  a greater 
projection,  as  in  the  Quirked  Ogee 
and  Quirked  Ovolo  mouldings. 

Quoins  \Fr.  Coins,  Ital.  Cantonalo  d'un  muro,  Ger.  @(tc, 
f cl/] , stones  put  in  the  angles  of  buildings,  to  strengthen  them. 
See  Coillons. 

Rafters  [Lot.  Cantherii,  Fr.  Chevrons,  Ital.  Panconcetti,  Ger. 
0pamtt,],  the  inclined  timbers  in  the  sides  of  a roof,  meeting  in 
an  angle  at  the  top.  See  Truss. 

Raglins,  a term  mentioned  by  Mr.  Raine  as  used  in  the  north 
of  England  for  the  slender  ceiling  joists. 

Rag-stone,  or  Rag-work,  is  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Rickman, — 
“ flat-bedded  stuff,  breaking  up  about  the  thickness  of  a common 
brick,  sometimes  thinner,  and  generally  used  in  pieces  not  much 
larger  than  a brick:  it  is  found  laid  in  all  directions,  though 
generally  horizontally.  This  stone  is  often  very  hard,  and 
frequently  plaistered  and  rough-cast ; but  in  some  counties 
neatly  pointed  with  large  joints,  and  looking  very  well.  It  is 
distinguished  from  rubble  by  the  stones,  though  rough,  being 
laid  in  regular  courses : in  rubble-work  also  the  stones  are 
generally  larger,  and  more  irregular  both  in  size  and  shape.” 

■jRanft,  Ger.  See  Moulding.  Dtaudblodj,  Ger.  See  Louvre. 

Rebate,  or  Rabbet,  a deep  groove  or  channel  cut  longi- 
tudinally in  a piece  of  timber,  to  receive  the  edge  of  a plank,  &c. 
The  notch  or  groove  in  a door-post,  into  which  the  door  fits, 
is  a rebate ; two  boards  may  also  be 
rebated  together  by  having  their  edges 
worked  in  this  manner : folding  doors, 
shutters,  &c.,  when  thus  formed  at  their  edges,  are  called 
rebated.  When  two  pieces  of  stone  are  fitted  together  in  the 
same  manner,  they  are  said  to  be  joggled  together. 

“ Et  solvit  Willielmo  Blyth  pro  le  rabyting  et  factura  staykfaldhollis, 
et  replecione  eorundem,  ijs.  ijd.” 

Compotus  Prioris  de  Fynkhall,  1488-9. 


Quirked  Ogee. 
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Rebated  Edges,  or  Rims,  sunk  on  the  edge. 

Recessed  Arch,  one  arch  within  another:  such  arches  are 
sometimes  called  double,  triple,  &c.  Mr.  Willis  calls  them 
Compound  Arches.  See  Archivolt. 

Reedings,  several  small  round 
mouldings  called  beads , placed  to- 
gether, or  sunk  in  a flat  face. 

Refectory  \Lat.  Refectorium],  the  dining-hall  of  a monastery 
or  college,  &c.:  called  also  the  Fratery. 

Regals.  See  Organ. 

Ger.  See  Scotia , Gavetto , or  Casement. 

Regula,  Lat.  [ Fr . Reglet,  Ital.  Regolano,  Ger.  3fttcmldn.] 
See  Fillet. 

xHctf  am  cine  0aule,  Ger.  See  Astragal. 

Relievo,  or  Relief,  the  projection  of  any  carved  work.  It 
is  described  as  Alto-relievo,  Basso-relievo,  and  Mezzo-relievo, 
according  as  the  projection  is  greater  or  less. 

Reliquary,  a small  chest  or  box  to  contain  reliques,  usually 
richly  ornamented  with  architectural  decorations;  called  also 
a Shrine. 

Remplage,  Fr.  See  Coffer-worJc. 

Reredos,  the  screen  which  separates  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  church ; also  at  the  back  of  the  altar ; the  raised 
back  of  a seat,  &c.:  called  also  Lardos,  TArriere-dos1. 

“ Reredoses  of  timber,  with  patands  of  timber.” 

Contract,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

“ The  Reredosse  at  the  high  altare,”  and  “ A Reredos  bearing  the 
roodeloft  departing  the  quier  and  the  body  of  the  church.” 

Will  of  Henry  VI. 

Resaunt,  Ressant,  or  Resault,  an  old  English  term  for 
an  ogee. 

“ A ressaunt.”  “ A double  ressaunt.”  “ A double  ressaunt  with 
a filet.”  “ A resaunt  lorymer,”  (or  larmier,  a projection,  drip, 
or  corona.)  William  of  Worcester,  pp.  220  and  268. 


i The  Reredos  at  the  back  of  the  side  well,  near  Banbury,  Oxon  : more  fre- 
altars  frequently  remains  in  our  cathe-  quently  the  niches  are  empty,  as  at  St. 
drals,  and  also  in  country  churches,  when  Michael’s,  Oxford,  (Plate  07):  at  En- 
the  altar  itself  is  destroyed  : sometimes  stone,  Oxon,  a plain  stone  altar  with  its 
the  figures  in  the  niches  of  the  Reredos  Reredos  still  remains, 
remain  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  as  at  llan- 
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Respond,  &e0pont!cr,  a half  pillar,  or  pilaster,  re- 

sponding to  another,  or  to  a pillar  opposite  to  it. 

“ Ten  mighty  pillars,  with  four  respounds.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ Item,  That  the  same  quier  (of  Eton  college  chapel)  shall  conteyn 
in  breadth  from  side  to  side  within  the  respondes,  22  fete 
“ that  the  body  of  the  same  church  between  the  yles  shall  con- 
teyn in  breadth  within  the  responders  32  fete  “ that  the  yle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  body  of  the  church  shall  conteyn  in  breadth 
from  respond  to  respond  15  fete.”  Will  of  Henry  VI. 

Ressants,  Ft.  See  Projections. 

Reticulated  Work  [ Lat . Reticulatum  opus,  Fr.  Maillee,  Mur 
Maillee,  Ital.  Fabbrica,  Opera  reticulata,  Ger.  ^te&fdrmtgel 
*j)taucrft)crf,] , that  in  which  the  courses  are  laid  in  a net-like 
form:  the  stones  are  square,  and  placed  lozenge- wise  V This 
kind  of  masonry  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  as  in  use  in  his 
time,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used  since  the 
Roman  period ; courses  of  bricks  or  tiles  were  laid  flat,  as  bands 
to  the  work,  at  intervals  of  about  two  feet  and  a half,  and  serve 
readily  to  distinguish  Roman  walls  from  those  of  a later  period. 

Revels,  or  Reveals,  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  aperture  of 
a door  or  window  when  recessed,  between  the  face  of  the  wall 
and  the  frame-work. 

Revestry.  See  Vestry. 

Revival,  the  Period  of,  [Fr.  La  Renaissance.]  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  epoch  when  the  taste  for  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture  was  revived  throughout  Europe. 

Ribs1  [Fr.  Nervures,  Ital.  Coste,  Ger.  fRippcn,],  the  mouldings 
projecting  from  the  face  of  a groined  roof : they  form  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  early 
Norman  buildings  the  vaulting  ribs  are  flat  and  square-edged ; 
but  not  unfrequently  massive  round  ribs  occur  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  building,  nearly  if  not  quite  cotemporary,  as  in 
the  crypt  of  Gloucester  cathedral.  They  are  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  the  zig-zag,  as  at  Iffley,  or  the  chain  moulding,  as 
at  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford.  Norman  ribs  are  sometimes  double,  as 
at  Glastonbury,  and  sometimes  have  a bead  on  each  side  run- 
ning parallel  with  a hollow  between,  as  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  but  both  these  specimens  belong  to  late  Norman  or 

k As  in  Chichester  cathedral,  Plate  51.  l Plate  77- 
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Transition  work.  In  Norman  vaults  the  groins  have  not  always 
ribs  upon  them.  In  the  Early  English  style  they  are  sometimes 
plain,  with  merely  chamfered  edges,  more  frequently  a bold 
round,  or  clustered,  as  at  Salisbury,  St. 

Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  the  Temple 
Church,  London : frequently  there  is  a 
square-edged  bead  on  the  face  of  the 
rib,  as  in  the  two  latter  examples,  and  at 
Westminster  : the  ribs  in  this  style  have  also  a bolder  projection 
than  in  earlier  work,  which  gives  them  a more  elegant  effect.  In 
Decorated  work  their  form  varies ; they  are  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  &c.  in  a hollow  moulding  on  each  side  the 
ribs,  as  in  Lady  Montacute’s  chapel  in  Christ  Church  cathe- 
dral, Oxford  ; or  with  the  ball-flower,  as  at  Gloucester.  In  the 
Perpendicular  style  the  profile  is  less  elegant  and  varied,  and 
the  hollows  not  so  deep  as  in  those  preceding ; angular  forms 
are  frequent,  and  the  spreading  hollow  so  common  in  this  style 
is  found  on  the  sides  of  the  ribs  also,  as  at  New  College.? 

Mr.  Willis  observes,  that  “in  the  decorative  construction  of 
a Gothic  vault,  the  ribs  assume  the  principal  part  in  the  support 
of  the  roof;  they  alone  are  sustained  by  the  shafts,  and  the 
vault  lies  upon  them  unobtrusively,  as  a mere  sheet  or  surface. 
The  groins  of  the  vault  are  always  covered  with  ribs,  and  very 
often  the  ridges  also  (see  Groins);  while  other  ribs  are  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  vaulting  cells. 
These  three  classes  of  ribs  may  be  designated  as  Groin  Eibs, 
Ridge  Ribs,  and  Surface  Ribs,  respectively.  Many  vaults  that 
have  great  appearance  of  complication,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
ribs  and  their  intersections,  prove  very  simple  when  considered 
apart  from  the  ribs ; whilst  other  complex  vaults  would  present 
as  many  faces  or  surfaces,  were  the  ribs  stripped  off,  as  they 
appear  to  do  with  the  ribs  on.  The  wall-rib  is  that  which  is 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  vault  with  the  wall.  The  ribs 
which  bound  any  compartment  are  called  transverse  or  longi- 


g The  natural  manner  in  which  these 
changes  succeeded  each  other  has  been 
ably  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Froude,  who 
compares  the  ribs  to  'parallel  elastic  rods , 
bent  so  as  to  follow  the  line  of  the  groin, 
and  the  slight  shafts  of  the  clustered 


column,  to  similar  rods  straightened  out 
by  being  attached  to  the  pillar,  and  con- 
siders this  elastic  character  as  one  of  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. (See  Froude’s  Remains,  vol.  ii. 
p.  359,  or  the  British  Mag.  for  1832.) 
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tudinal , according  as  they  cross  the  longer  dimension  of  the 
room,  or  lie  parallel  to  it.  The  diagonal  rib  is  that  which 
occupies  the  groin  of  a quadripartite  vault,  and  therefore  the 
diagonal  of  its  plan.” 

“ In  the  early  vaulting  of  England  there  are  abundant  exam- 
ples of  surface-ribs  on  a plain  quadripartite  vault : generally, 
one  is  interposed  between  each  wall-rib  and  the  diagonal : this 
appears  to  be  the  first  step  towards  fan-vaulting,  the  second  is 
taken  by  making  a slight  groin  behind  each  of  these  added  ribs, 
and  the  next  by  making  the  angles  of  all  the  groins  equal.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  merit  of  all  this  will  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  English  architects,  as  our  specimens  of  surface 
rib-vaulting  are  abundant,  at  a time  when  the  continental  archi- 
tects confined  themselves  to  plain  quadripartite  vaults,  with 
diagonal  and  transverse  ribs  alone.” 

Ribs  of  Timber,  a term  applied  in  some  districts  to  the 
purlins  of  the  roof. 

Ridge,  Mutige,  [Fr.  Faite,]  the  back  or  top  of  any  thing,  as 
the  ridge  of  a house : the  internal  angle  or  nook  of  a vault.— 
Willis. 

Ridge-piece,  in  carpentry,  the  piece  of  timber  which  lies  along 
the  ridge.  See  Roof. 

Riemputa  maniera,  Ital.  See  Coffer-worJc. 

Ring,  the  list,  cincture,  or  annulet,  round  a column. 

Roman  Architecture  is  distinguished  from  Grecian  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  the  arch,  and  the  changes  of  form  which  necessarily 
followed  the  increasing  use  of  it,  accompanied  by  greater  lofti- 
ness and  magnitude : solidity  and  durability  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  characteristics  of  their  public  works,  rather  than 
elegance  or  taste.  The  Tuscan  and  Composite  orders  are  fre- 
quently called  the  two  Roman  orders,  but  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered more  than  varieties  of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  and 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  distinct  orders.  Almost  all  the 
members  and  enrichments  of  Roman  architecture  were  of  much 
bolder  character  than  those  of  the  Greek,  and  of  greater  pro- 
jection, producing  for  the  most  part  a richer  and  more  decided, 
though  a less  delicate  effect. 

Roman  Order,  the  same  as  the  Composite. 
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ROMAN  BRICKS— ROMANESQUE  STYLE. 


Roman  Bricks,  a species  of  tile  usually  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  fourteen  inches  long  by  eleven  wide ; they  are 
however  found  of  different  sizes  and  varieties  of  formh,  and 
Vitruvius  mentions  several  sizes  of  bricks  used  by  the  ancients : 
they  were  much  used  in  Roman  masonry,  both  in  layers  at 
intervals  in  walls  of  stone,  and  round  arches.  Mr.  Rickman 
considers  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Saxons  retained  the  art  of 
making  them  long  after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain'. 

Romanesque  Style,  the  style  in  which  religious  edifices  were 
built  during  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  period. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Whewell : 44  Its  characters  are  a 
more  or  less  close,  and  generally  rude,  imitation  of  the  features 
of  Roman  architecture.  The  arches  are  round  : are  supported 
on  pillars  retaining  traces  of  the  classical  proportions,  but 
generally  much  more  massive ; the  pilasters,  cornices,  and 
entablatures,  have  a correspondence  and  similarity  with  those 
of  classical  architecture ; there  is  a prevalence  of  rectangular 
faces  and  square-edged  projections ; the  openings  in  walls  are 
small,  and  subordinate  to  the  surfaces  in  which  they  occur; 
the  members  of  the  architecture  are  massive  and  heavy,  very 
limited  in  kind  and  repetition;  the  enrichments  being  intro- 
duced rather  by  sculpturing  surfaces  than  by  multiplying  and 
extending  the  component  parts.  There  is  in  this  style  a pre- 
dominance of  horizontal  lines,  or  at  least  no  predominance  and 
prolongation  of  vertical  ones.  For  instance, > the  walls  have  no 
prominent  buttresses,  and  are  generally  terminated  by  a strong 


h As  at  Tours  one  was  measured,  2 ft. 
long1,  i3  in.  wide,  1^  thick;  another  at 
Autun,  1.5£  long,  1.0£  wide,  and  2i  in. 
thick ; this  was  probably  a paving  brick  : 
at  Liilebonne  are  others  7^-  in.  square, 
and  1 in.  thick,  which  were  used  to  sup- 
port a hollow  floor,  as  described  for  baths 
by  Vitruvius. 

t It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  art  of 
making  bricks  should  be  lost  because  the 
Romans  left  the  island ; it  does  not  re- 
quire the  skill  of  finer  arts,  and  yet  it 
has  been  usual  to  consider  that  our  ear- 
liest brick  buildings  are  Eton  college, 
Hen.  VI.  and  downwards.  Upon  the 
(not  very  worthy)  authority  of  Matthew 
Paris,  St.  Alban’s  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  built  with  Roman  bricks  out 


of  the  debris  of  Old  Verulam.  The 
building  is  certainly  built  of  bricks  like 
those  called  Roman,  and  covered  with  a 
coat  of  plaister,  but  there  are  several  rea- 
sons against  the  probability  of  their  being 
actually  so,  from  Old  Verulam  or  any 
other  place.  First,  common  sense  is 
against  this  supposition,  from  the  great 
labour  and  difficulty  attending  the  dis- 
engaging from  the  old  work  in  any  thing 
like  a perfect  state,  and  then  cleaning  for 
use,  any  thing  approaching  to  such  an 
immense  number  of  bricks  of  this  par- 
ticular form  : wherever  the  walls  are  suf- 
ficiently free  from  plaister  for  the  bricks 
to  be  seen,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
fragments;  and  in  the  triangular  open- 
ings in  the  tower,  where  the  sides  of 
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horizontal  tablet  or  cornice.  This  same  kind  of  architecture, 
or  perhaps  particular  modifications  of  it,  have  been  by  various 
persons  termed  Saxon,  Norman , Lombard , Byzantine , &c.  All 
these  names  imply  suppositions,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  architecture,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  substantiate, 
and  would  moreover,  in  most  cases,  not  be  understood  to 
describe  the  style  in  that  generality  which  we  learn  to  attribute 
to  it,  by  finding  it,  with  some  variations  according  to  time  and 
place,  diffused  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe.”  Perhaps  the 
Norman  style  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  Romanesque 
or  Lombard,  although  included  in  it  by  Mr.  Whewell,  as  it 
belongs  rather  to  his  period  of  transition,  commencing  about 
1100,  and  terminating  about  1180,  and  is  so  distinct  a variety 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a distinct  style.  As  this  is  the 
style  or  variety  most  prevalent  in  England,  and  generally 
known  by  this  name,  the  use  of  it  has  been  continued  through- 
out this  Glossary. 

Roll  Moulding,  a round  moulding  divided  || 
longitudinally  along  the  middle,  the  upper  half  j 
of  which  projects  over  the  lower.  The  idea 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a roll  of  stiff  paper,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  occurs  first  in  the  later  exam- 
ples of  Early  English,  though  not  com- 
monly, and  is  continued  through  the 
Transition  and  the  Decorated,  where  it 
is  profusely  used  for  dripstones,  string- 
courses, abacuses,  &c.  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one 


some  are  displayed,  they  show  no  appear- 
ance of  mortar  adhering  to  them ; but 
some  have  on  the  sides  the  portions  of 
circles  marked,  similar  to  Roman  bricks. 
Secondly,  the  newel  of  the  staircase  in 
the  north  transept  is  in  the  lower  part 
made  of  circular  bricks,  which  evidently 
were  made  in  that  form,  and  fit  the  place 
they  are  in  as  if  made  for  it ; higher  up 
the  newel  is  smaller,  and  there  the  bricks 
are  cut  to  their  circular  form  ; but  it  may 
well  be  asked  why,  if  the  builders  had  the 
knowledge  how  to  make  the  circular  bricks 
for  the  large  newel,  they  did  not  also 
make  them  for  the  smaller  one  ? Again, 
in  the  tower  (exterior)  to  one  of  the  capi- 
tals is  an  abacus  of  one  brick  much  ex- 
ceeding the  usual  dimensions  of  a Roman 


brick,  and  to  all  appearance  made  for  the 
place  it  is  in.  It  would  appear  most  likely 
that  the  earliest  use  of  brick  would  take 
place  in  the  eastern  counties,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  want  of  stone,  as  also  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  Low  Countries, 
where  the  use  of  brick  must  have  pre- 
vailed from  very  early  times.  Almost 
every  building  at  Colchester  has  what 
are  called  Roman  bricks  in  it,  and  in 
Trinity  church  is  a triangular  arched 
doorway  of  that  material.  Little  Wen- 
ham  Hall,  Suffolk,  is  a brick  house  of 
Edw.  II.  if  not  Edw.  I.  The  early 
bricks  are  much  longer,  thinner,  and 
wider,  than  those  which  have  been  in 
use  for  the  last  three  centuries. 
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of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  characteristic  moulding  of  the 
Decorated  style,  particularly  of  the  earlier  period.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  Perpendicular.  It  is  frequently  varied  according 
to  the  purpose  it  is  wanted  for,  but  may  always  be  distinguished 
by  the  upper  half  projecting  over  the  lower. 

Roll  and  Fillet  Moulding,  a round  moulding  with  a small 
square  fillet  on  the  face  of  it.  This  moulding  is  usual  in  the 
Early  English  style,  but  more  so 
in  the  Decorated,  and  in  the  last 
style  the  breadth  of  the  fillet  was 
so  much  increased,  when  it  occurred  in  the  soffit  of  an  arch,  as 
to  lose  its  original  character.  It  appears  to  have  passed  by 
various  gradations  into  the  ogee. 

Rood,  the  Holy  Rood,  or  Crucifix,  a cross  with  the  figure  of 
our  Saviour  upon  it ; frequently  of  the  full  size,  and  beautifully 
sculptured.  These  roods  were  usually  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chancel : they  formed  a very  material  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a Roman  catholic  church,  and  there  were  many  contrivances 
for  the  display  of  them. 


“ The  Holy  Rood,  and  the  Rood- 
loft,  were  also  set  up  in  churches. 
The  Rood  was  an  image  of  Christ 
upon  the  Cross,  made  generally 
of  wood,  and  placed  in  a loft 
made  for  that  purpose,  just  over 
the  passage  out  of  the  church 

into  the  chancel k 

This  Rood  was  not  compleat 
without  the  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  John,  one  of  them 
standing  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the 
image  of  Christ ; in  allusion  to 
the  passage  in  St.  John’s  Gospel, 
xix.  26.” 

Staveley’s  Hist.  p.  199. 


Sherborne,  Dorsetshire. 


k It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  modern  gallery,  or  merely  a beam  sup- 
tliat  the  holy  rood  is  still  placed  in  the  porting  the  roof. 

same  situation  in  most  Roman  Catholic  Roods  were  frequently  sculptured  in 
churches  abroad ; though  the  original  stone,  and  inserted  in  niches,  sometimes 
roodloft  has  generally  given  place  to  a let  into  the  wall  near  the  entrance  door, 
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“ Likewise  above  the  top  of  all  upon  the  wall  stood  the  most  famous 
rood  that  was  in  all  the  land,  with  the  picture  of  Mary  on  one 
side  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  of  St.  John  on  the  other,  with  two 
glittering  archangels,  one  on  the  side  of  Mary,  and  the  other 
on  the  side  of  John.” 

“ The  black  rood  of  Scotland,  with  Mary  and  John  made  of  silver, 
as  it  were  smoaked  all  over,  was  set  up  on  the  pillar  next  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Shrine,  in  the  south  alley.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Iii  old  parish  accompts  before  the  Reformation  there  are 
frequent  charges  of  this  kind  : 

“ Payde  for  making  the  roode,  and  paynting  the  same  5s.  4d.” 

“ For  the  rood,  Mary  and  John,  with  the  patron  of  the  Churche  18s.” 

“ Peynting  'the  Roode,  Mary  and  John,  the  patron  of  the  Churche, 
6s.  8d.” 

“ For  making  the  Roode  lyghtes  15s.  5d.” 

“ Received  for  the  Roode  lyghtes  at  Crismas  23s.  2d.” 

Accompts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon.  Archaeol.  vol.  i. 

In  the  year  1548,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
these  images  were  ordered  to  be  taken  down  throughout  Eng- 
land1; in  1553,  the  first  of  Queen  Mary,  they  were  set  up  again, 
and  in  1560,  the  third  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  again  removed 
and  sold. 

In  the  “ Articles  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Pole  to  be  enquired  in  his 
ordinary  Visitation  of  his  Diocese  of  Canterbury,”  5th  of  Q.  Mary, 

1557. 

X.  “ Item.  Whether  they  have  a Rood  in  their  church  of  a decent 
stature  with  Mary  and  John,  and  an  image  of  the  patron  of  the 
same  Church?” 

Roodloft  [Lat.  Pegma],  a gallery  where  a crucifix  or  rood, 
and  other  images,  usually  those  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
John,  were  placed01.  In  the  smaller  churches  this  gallery  was 


as  at  Romsey,  Hants,  and  Sherborne,  Sold  a rod  of  iron  which  the  curtain 
Dorsetshire,  both  of  which  are  of  the  run  upon  before  the  Rood,  nine-pence. — 
twelfth  century,  and  Evesham,  Worces-  Fuller’s  Church  History, 
tershire,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth ; some-  m There  are  very  splendid  roodlofts 
times  in  other  situations.  remaining  in  many  of  the  churches  of 

1 Anno  1549.  2nd  Edward  VI.  Item,  Somersetshire,  particularly  Long  Sutton, 
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placed  between  the  nave  and  chancel ; in  cathedrals  sometimes 
in  other  situations.  This  gallery  usually  had  a light  open  screen 
under  it : the  ascent  was  frequently  by  a newel  staircase,  let 
into  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Roodlofts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  in  this  country  before  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  not  general  until  the  fifteenth : when  the  church  is  of  an 
earlier  date  than  this,  we  frequently  find  that  a portion  of  the 
side  wall  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  staircase ; and  as  this  could  seldom  be  done  without  dis- 
turbing a window,  the  adjoining  window  is  of  this  date,  as  in 
Iffley  church,  Oxfordshire11. 

In  the  Roodloft  lights  were  kept  burning,  especially  at  festi- 
vals. In  this  country  the  Roodlofts  were  generally  taken  down 
at  the  Reformation,  as  appears  from  the  parish  accompts  for 
that  period. 

“ Received  for  the  Holye  looft  lyghtes  33s.  4d.” 

“ To  the  carpenter  and  others  for  taking  down  the  roode  lofte,  and 
stopping  the  holes  in  the  wall,  where  the  joices  stoode,  15s.  8d.” 
Accompts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon.  Archaeol.  vol.  i. 

Roof°  [Lat.  Tectum,  Fr.  Comble,  Couverture,  Toit,  Ital.  Tetto, 
Coperto,  Ger.  Dad),],  the  covering  of  a building.  The  frame- 
work of  a roof,  called  in  carpentry  a truss,  is  of  two  kinds, 
called  “ king-post  roof,”  and  “ queen-post  roof.” 


and  Kingsbury  Episcopi,  which  are  some 
of  the  most  elaborate  specimens  of  Gothic 
carving  in  this  country:  they  may  also 
be  found  occasionally  in  a tolerably  per- 
fect state  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  as  at  Newark,  Nottinghamshire; 
Charlton  on  Otmoor  (Plate  7b),  Hand- 
borough,  Bodicot,  Great  Rollright,  En- 
stone,  Hook-Norton,  all  in  Oxfordshire. 
Merevale,  Warwickshire,  is  a curious 
specimen,  not  coved  or  groined  beneath, 
as  they  usually  are.  Knowle,  Warwick- 
shire — Worm -Leigh ton,  Warwickshire, 
small  and  curious,  calculated  only  for  the 
reception  of  the  Rood  and  images — Pa- 
tricis  Chapel,  near  Crickhovvel,  South 
Wales  — Lullington,  Kent  — Flamsted, 
Hertfordshire  — IJffendon,  Devonshire — 
Barnwell  and  Winsham,  Somersetshire; 
in  the  latter  the  chancel  arch  above  the 
screen  is  filled  up  with  a painting  of  the 
Crucifixion. 


More  frequently  the  screen  only  re- 
mains, the  overhanging  loft  having  been 
destroyed.  The  stone  screens  and  gal- 
leries in  many  of  our  cathedrals  and 
larger  churches,  now  used  as  organ-lofts, 
were  originally  roodlofts.  Of  these  there 
are  splendid  specimens  at  Southwell  Min- 
ster, &c. ; that  in  Exeter  cathedral  is 
supposed  to  be  the  earliest. 

n The  position  of  the  window  has  been 
removed  some  feet,  to  allow  room  for  the 
staircase : the  situation  of  the  old  Nor- 
man window  may  still  be  distinctly  traced, 
no  more  of  the  wall  having  been  removed 
than  was  necessary,  according  to  the  wise 
and  economical  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
who  seldom  pulled  down  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  doing  so,  or  unless  rendered 
necessary. 

° See  Plate  78,  in  which  Admeston 
Hall  should  be  spelt  A ldermarston,  though 
commonly  called  Admiston. 
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A.  King-post.  BB.  Queen-posts.  CCCC.  Braces.  DD.  Tie-beams. 
EEEE.  Backs,  or  principal  rafters.  FF.  Ridge-piece.  GGGGGG.  Pur- 
lins, which  are  pieces  of  timber  (running  length  ways  along  the  roof) 
laid  upon  the  Backs,  and  on  which  the  common  rafters  are  supported. 
H.  Collar:  this  piece  is  very  much  in  the  situation  of  that  which 
in  old  roofs  was  called  the  wind-beam.  JJJJ.  Common  Rafters. 


KKKK.  The  Pole-plate,  which  is  a sort  of  deputy  wall-plate,  and 
generally  of  smaller  size ; it  is  laid  most  commonly  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  on  the  top  of  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams,  the  masonry  being 
continued  to  that  height.  LLLL.  Wall-plate,  on  which  the  ends  of 
the  tie-beams  are  laid. 

Within,  these  roofs  were  either  vaulted  with  stone  P,  or  left 
open  to  the  timbers,  and  the  wood-work  so  arranged  as  fre- 
quently to  become  very  ornamental : they  were  at  a later  period 
richly  ornamented  with  foliations,  carving,  &c.  as  at  Christ 
Church  Hall,  Oxford,  Crosby  Hall,  Sec.  &c. 

Saxon  roofs  are  said  to  have  been  low,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  this  applies  to  the  eaves,  or  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof : 
Norman  and  Early  Gothic  roofs  are  of  a very  high  pitch : 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  again  much 
lowers.  “The  Norman  wooden  roof  was  often  open  to  the 
actual  frame-timbers,  as  we  see  some  remaining  to  this  day,  as 
at  Rochester,  and,  till  lately,  at  Winchester ; at  Peterborough 
is  a real  flat  boarded  ceiling,  which  is  in  fine  preservation 
they  were  generally r quite  plain. 

There  are  some  timber  roofs  remaining  which  from  their  cha- 
racter are  evidently  Early  English.  The  chancel  roof  at  Old 

p For  some  account  of  vaulted  or  have  been  sawn  off,  thus  making  the  old 
groined  roofs,  see  Vault.  timbers  serve  again,  by  lowering  the 

q Many  of  our  country  churches  ex-  point  of  the  roof,  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
hibit lamentable  specimens  of  roofs  which  pense  also  of  the  tops  of  the  windows, 
have  been  lowered  for  economy  only;  r In  the  church  of  Graville,  near 
the  ends  of  the  timbers  resting  on  the  Havi’e,  the  wall-plates  of  the  nave  are 
stone  walls  have  in  the  course  of  time  still  distinctly  marked  with  the  hatched 
become  decayed,  and  these  decayed  ends  moulding. 
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Shoreham,  Sussex,  is  framed  with  a king-post  and  tie-beam ; in 
the  latter  is  the  toothed  ornament,  and  the  same  ornament 
occurs  in  the  roof  of  the  porch  of  Chenington  church,  Suffolk. 
Sometimes  only  the  wall-plate  has  any  character,  as  at  Bapchild, 
Kent.  Some  Early  English  barns  exist  having  the  roofs  framed 
from  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  walls,  as  at 
Peterborough,  Ely,  and  Bradford,  Wilts.  Of  Decorated  roofs 
there  are  many  yet  remaining,  some  low,  and  framed  in  square 
bold  panels  with  rich  bosses,  as  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  St.  Al- 
ban’s, Rochester  cathedral,  Darent,  Kent,  Standon,  Herts ; some 
high  pitched,  as  at  Guilsfield,  Montgomeryshire,  Bradstoke 
Priory,  Wiltshire,  the  Mote,  Ightham,  and  Nursted  Court,  Kent ; 
and  Newington,  Kent,  which  is  a very  early  specimen  of  this 
style ; and  many  barns,  especially  in  the  west  of  England : some 
are  in  imitation  of  vaulting,  as  at  Warmington,  Northampton- 
shire. It  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  there  are  many 
more  timber  roofs  of  early  date  yet  existing  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed:  though  Perpendicular  roofs  are  of  course 
the  most  common. 

Room,  [Lat.  Camera,  Ft.  Chambre,  Appartement,  Ital.  Ca- 
mera, Ger.  9taum.]  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
niches  in  which  figures  are  placed. 

“ In  the  lanthorn  were  placed  in  their  several  rooms , one  above 
another,  the  most  excellent  pictures  (images)  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens,  as  well  of  Scotland  as  of  England,  who  were  devout  and 
godly  founders  and  benefactors  of  this  famous  church.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 


Rose  Window,  a circular  window,  called  also  a Catherine- 
wheel,  and  a Marigold  window : they  are  common  at  the  west 
end  of  churches  in  Normandy,  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, frequently  of  a large  size,  and 
very  handsome  : but  they  are  rare  in 

England.  There  are  evident  traces 
© 

of  a large  and  handsome  circular  win- 
dow of  the  Norman  era  at  the  west 
end  of  Iffley  church,  but  it  has  shared 
the  fate  of  most  of  the  other  Norman 
windows  of  that  interesting  church, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  much 
later  date. 


St.  Michael’s,  Oxford. 
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Rostrum,  the  raised  part  in  a hall,  or  public  assembly  room, 
for  declamation : a pulpit. 

Rotunda,  a round  building. 

Rough-cast,  coarse  plaister-work,  used  on  the  outsides  of 
buildings. 

Rough-setter,  a mason  who  only  built  with  rough  or  ham- 
mered stone ; distinguished  from  the  free-mason,  who  wrought 
with  mallet  and  chisel. 

Round  Towers.  See  Tower . 

Rubble-work,  Rubble-walling,  [Lat.  Emplecton,  Rudus,  Ru- 
deratio,  Fr . Hourdage,  Ma^nnerie  a remplage,  Ital.  Ripieno 
di  calcinaccio,  Ger.  £>a$  @cfuUte,  ^cffncftmaflc,]  buildings  of 
rough  stone,  consisting  of  pieces  not  large,  but  of  great  irre- 
gularity of  size  and  shape,  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
form  of  a cube  than  in  rag-work : it  is  often  plaistered,  but 
sometimes  pointed,  with  large  joints,  and  left  outside : it  is, 
however,  much  more  used  as  backing  behind  cut  stone  or  ashlar- 
work,  and  is  often  of  very  bad  materials. 

Rustic  [Lat.  Incertum,  Fr.  Bossage,  Pierres  inegales,  Ital. 
Sasso  spezzato,  Ger.  Jperflflrfprmgm&efidn,],  walls  built  of  stones 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes ; 
also  applied  to  stones  which  are 
hatched  or  picked  in  holes,  to 
give  them  a natural  rough  ap- 
pearance : this  sort  of  work  is 
however  now  usually  called  rock; 
and  the  term  rustic  is  applied  to 
masonry  worked  with  grooves 
between  the  courses,  to  look  like  open  joints,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties. 

Sacellum,  a small  chapel,  or  the  chancel  of  a church. 

Sacrarium,  the  part  of  a temple  where  the  sacred  things 
were  deposited.  This  term,  signifying  a deposit  for  any  thing 
sacred,  be  it  either  an  apartment  used  as  a vestry,  or  a closet,  &c. 
intended  for  this  purpose,  is  also  assigned  in  the  rubrics  of  the 
Rpman  Pontifical  to  the  piscina,  as  being  a drain  or  channel 
used  for  receiving  water,  &c.  which  had  been  applied  to  some 
act  of  religion,  as  also  for  the  same  reason  to  the  aperture  in 
the  bottom  of  ancient  fonts,  and  accounts  for  such  expressions 

b b 
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as  “ Sacrarium  Piscinae,”  “ Sacrarium  Baptisterii,”  “ Projicere  in 
Sacrarium,”  so  frequent  in  rubrics,  and  their  commentators1. 

Sacristry  \_Fr.  Sacristie,  Ital.  Sacristia,  Ger.  , a 

room  attached  to  a church,  in  which  the  sacred  vestments,  &c. 
were  kept ; as  at  Durham  cathedral,  Merton  college,  Oxford,  &c. 

Salle,  JPV.,  Sala,  Ital.  See  Hall. 

Saloon  [Fr.  Salon,  Ital.  Salone,  Ger.  ©aab],  a lofty  spacious 
apartment. 

Sancte-bell  u,  Sacring-bell,  Mass-bell,  Saints’-bell,  Saunce, 
Sac-ringe,  the  small  bell  which  was  rung  on  the  elevation  of  the 
host  during  the  service  of  high  mass  : 
it  was  usually  placed  on  the  gable 
at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  over 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  in  a small 
sort  of  turret x,  built  expressly  for 
it,  but  sometimes  in  the  lantern  or 
tower,  or  in  a bell-turret  of  larger 
dimensions,  at  the  west  end  of  small 
churches  or  chapels.  A small  silver 
bell  carried  in  the  hand  was  how- 
ever frequently  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  such  is  now  the  general 
practice  on  the  continent. 

“ H ostia  autem  ita  levatur  in  altum, 
ut  a fidelibus  circumstantibus  valeat 
intueri,”  to  fall  on  their  knees,  at 
the  ringing  of  a little  bell ; and 
the  great  bell  to  toll  three  times 

during  the  elevation  Of  the  host.”  honS  Compton,  Warwickshire. 

Synod.  Exon.  1287.  Wilkin’s  Concilia,  ii.  132. 


t Archaeol  vol.  xi. 

u u So  called  because  it  was  rung  out 
when  the  priest  came  to  those  words  of 
the  mass,  Sancte,  ‘Sancte,  Sancte, 
Deus  Sabaoth,’  that  all  persons  who 
were  absent  might  fall  on  their  knees  in 
reverence  of  the  holy  office  which  was 
then  going  on  in  the  church.”  Warton’s 
History  of  Kiddington,  p.  8,  second  edit. 

x These  small  turrets  frequently  re- 
main, and  are  generally  very  elegant  and 
ornamental,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the  bell 
still  remaining  in  its  original  position ; 
this  is  however  the  case  at  Long  Comp- 


ton, Warwickshire,  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  at  Halford,  Whickford, 
Sutton,  and  Brailes ; but  in  the  two  lat- 
ter instances  the  bell-frame  is  a modern 
wooden  erection,  though  in  its  original 
position : in  all  these  cases  the  bell-rope 
hangs  down  just  within  the  entrance  of 
the  chancel,  and  is  fastened  on  one  side 
of  the  chancel  arch  : the  bell  is  still  in 
use,  though  for  a somewhat  different 
purpose,  being  used  as  the  little  hell  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  clergyman. 
The  bell- frame  very  frequently  remains 
in  its  original  position  on  the  apex  of 
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Saracenic  Architecture.  See  Arabian. 

©aule,  Ger.  See  Column.  (SaulcnmfK,  Ger.  See  Colonnade. 

Saxon  Style. — This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  Nor- 
man style,  but  the  latter  name  is  now  generally  adopted.  In 
the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Rickman’s  Gothic  Architecture  he  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  with  much  ingenuity  and  success,  that 
there  are  many  buildings,  or  por- 
tions of  buildings,  remaining  in 
different  parts  of  England,  of  a 
date  previous  to  the  year  1000, 
which  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Norman  style ; and  enu- 
merates twenty  examples  y,  which 
he  describes.  The  most  obvious 
distinctions  appear  to  be,  the  ma- 
sonry, which  consists  chiefly  of 
small  stones,  with  large  and  heavy 


St.  Benet’s,  Cambridge. 


the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave,  which  is 
usually  somewhat  higher  than  the  chan- 
cel. There  are  specimens  at  Isham, 
Rothwell,  Desborough,  Northampton- 
shire; Baston,  Lincolnshire;  Bloxham, 
Brize-Norton,  Swalcliffe,  Coombe,  Oxford- 
shire, &c.  &c. 

y The  buildings  of  this  character  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Rickman,  are — 

1.  “Church  at  Whittingham  in  North- 
umberland. 

2.  West  end  of  the  Church  at  Kirk- 
dale,  Yorkshire. 

3.  Church  of  Laughton  en  le  Morthen, 
Yorkshire. 

4.  Tower  of  St.  Peter,  at  Barton  on  the 
Humber,  Lincolnshire. 

5.  Part  of  the  west  end  of  Ropsley 
church,  Lincolnshire. 

6.  East  end  of  the  church  of  Repton, 
Derbyshire. 

7.  Tower  of  the  church  of  Barnack, 
N or  tham  ptonshi  re. 

8.  West  end  of  Wittering  church,  North- 
amptonshire. 

9.  Church  of  Brigstock,  Northampton- 
shire. 

10.  Church  of  Brixworth,  Northampton- 
shire. 

11.  Tower  of  the  church  of  Earl’s  Bar- 
ton, Northamptonshire. 

12.  Tower  of  Clapham  church,  Bedford- 
shire. 


13.  Tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Benet, 
Cambridge. 

14.  Tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Oxford. 

15.  Part  of  the  tower  of  Trinity  church, 
Colchester. 

10.  Some  small  portions  of  the  church  at 
Stoke  D’Abernon,  Surrey. 

17-  East  end  of  the  church  of  North  Bur- 
combe,  Wiltshire. 

18.  The  doors  (now  stopped)  of  Brytford 
church,  Wiltshire. 

19.  A small  part  of  the  church  of  Worth, 
Sussex. 

20.  The  tower  of  the  church  of  Somp- 
ting,  Essex.” 

To  these  may  be  added  — 

21.  The  ruined  church  in  Dover  Castle. 

22.  Tower  of  Monks’ Wearmouth  church, 
Durham. 

23.  Tower  of  the  church  at  Yarrow, 
Durham. 

24.  Tower  of  Northleigh  church,  Oxford- 
shire. 

25.  Tower  of  St.  Benedict’s  church,  Lin- 
coln. 

26.  Substructure  of  the  tower  of  Wooten 
Warden  church,  Warwickshire. 

27*  Part  of  St.  Michael’s  church  at  St. 
Alban’s,  A.  D.  948. 

Mr.  Rickman  has  sufficiently  described 

the  first  twenty  of  these,  and  as  there  is 

necessarily  much  sameness  in  the  descrip- 

i)  b 2 
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blocks  in  particular  parts  of  the  work,  and  a peculiar  sort  of 
quoins  at  the  angles,  consisting  alternately  of  long  and  short 
stones  bonding  into  the  wall;  the  occasional  use  of  Roman 
bricks,  and  an  arch  with  straight  sides,  forming  an  obtuse  angle, 
built  into  the  wall  to  strengthen  it ; the  absence  of  buttresses ; 
and  the  use  in  windows  of  a sort  of  rude  balustre  in  place  of 
a straight  mullion  or  small  pillar,  as  in  Norman  work. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded,  that  the  window  of  two 
lights,  divided  by  a rude  balustre,  is  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  Saxon  architecture;  the  windows 
in  buildings  of  this  class  are  fre- 
quently small,  consisting  of  a single 
light  only,  usually  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  and  splayed  as 
much  on  the  outside  as  inside,  whereas 
Norman  windows  of  similar  charac- 
ter are  placed  near  the  external 
face  of  the  wall,  and  splayed  on 
the  inside  only : these  small  win- 
dows are  most  commonly  round- 
headed,  but  sometimes  have  a trian- 
gular head2,  called  by  Mr.  Rickman 
the  straight-lined  arch  : the  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  doorways.81  EarPs  Barton>  Northamptonshire. 


tion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  here 
those  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  (see 
p.  190.)  But  as  his  general  observations 
are  only  strengthened  by  the  additional 
examples,  they  may  with  advantage  be 
repeated. 

“ This  list  comprises  twenty  edifices  in 
thirteen  counties,  and  extends  from  Whit- 
tingham,  in  Northumberland,  north,  to 
Sompting,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  south, 
and  from  Barton  on  the  Humber,  on 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  east,  to  North 
Burcombe,  in  the  west.  This  number 
of  churches,  extending  over  so  large  a 
space  of  country,  and  bearing  a clear  re- 
lation of  style  to  each  other,  forms  a class 
much  too  important  and  extensive  to  be 
referred  to  any  anomaly  or  accidental 
deviation  ; for  the  four  extreme  points 
all  agree  in  the  peculiar  feature  of  long 
and  short  stones  at  the  corners,  and  those 
stones  of  a varied  character,  and  all  easily 
accessible  in  their  respective  situations.” 


“From  what  I have  seen,  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  are  many 
more  churches  which  contain  remains  of 
this  character,  but  they  are  very  difficult 
to  be  certain  about,  and  also  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  common  quoins  and 
common  dressings,  in  counties  where 
stone  is  not  abundant,  but  where  flint, 
rag,  and  rough  rubble  plaistered  over, 
form  the  great  extent  of  walling.”  Rick- 
man, 4th  edition,  p.  301. 

z At  the  curious  cave  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  near  Chester,  called  King  Edgar’s 
Cave,  there  is  a figure  of  a Saxon  war- 
rior with  his  spear,  standing  under  an 
arch  of  this  form,  with  a rude  imitation 
of  pillars  and  capitals.  In  the  "round 
tower  of  Devenish  Island,  in  Lough 
Erne,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  these 
singular  structures  remaining  in  Ireland, 
there  is  a window  of  this  form. 

a See  Plates  4,  35,  and  94.  These 
characteristics  are  also  found  in  some  of 
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There  is,  however,  nothing  to  entitle  the  architecture  of  the 
Saxons  to  rank  as  a distinct  style ; it  is  only  a variety  of  the 
general  class  of  Romanesque,  or  Debased  Roman.  Mr.  Rick- 
man13 is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  antiquarian 
research,  for  the  new  light  he  has  thrown 
on  this  interesting  field  of  inquiry;  on 
which,  however,  much  caution  is  neces- 
sary, and  conclusions  should  not  be 
hastily  drawn  on  slight  premises.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  such  examples 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  remote 
districts  than  in  more  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous places ; and  much  more  frequently 
in  parts  of  a building  subsequently  en- 
larged and  built  upon,  as  at  Clapham  Barnack  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

church,  Bedfordshire,  where  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is 
clearly  Norman  work,  while  the  lower  part  is  as  clearly  of  a 
different  and  an  earlier  character,  than  that  any  perfect  example 
should  be  found. 

Saxon  churches  are  known  to  have  been  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  and  to  have  been  generally  much  enlarged, 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest;  but  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  exaggerated  style  of  writing  of  the  monkish  his- 
torians, anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  works  of  their  own 
hands,  or  those  of  their  benefactors : when  they  describe  a 
church  to  have  been  rebuilt  on  a more  magnificent  scale,  it  by 


the  oldest  churches  in  Germany,  the 
“ father-land”  of  the  Saxons,  particularly 
the  rude  balustre  window,  and  the  trian- 
gular-headed arches.  The  representations 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  also 
agree  in  these  particulars ; as  in  the  cele- 
brated Manuscript  of  Caedmon  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

On  the  coins  of  several  of  the  Saxon 
kings  there  are  representations  of  build- 
ings of  two  and  of  three  stories,  with  an 
arcade  of  round  arches  in  each,  and  the 
spars  of  a timber  roof  at  the  top  : on  one 
of  these  of  Edward  the  Elder,  A.  D.  900, 
there  is  an  arcade  of  intersecting  arches, 
which,  although  rather  more  rude,  is  not 
unlike  in  form  and  proportion  to  that  of 
St.  Cross  Church,  on  which  Dr.  Milner’s 
theory  was  founded.  These  coins  are 
engraved  in  Ruding’s  Annals  of  the 


Coinage,  and  in  Ingram’s  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle. On  another  of  these  coins  of  the 
same  king,  there  is  evidently  a rude 
representation  of  a building  with  a cen- 
tral tower.  This  king  is  called  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  emphatically  the  builder , 
from  the  number  of  churches  which  he 
had  built. 

b It  is  but  just,  however,  to  quote  here 
Mr.  Rickman’s  observation : “ I beg  to 
say  that  in  this  interesting  investigation 
I owe  much  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
my  friend  William  Twopeny,  esq.  of  the 
Temple.  For  the  knowledge  of  several 
of  the  churches  I am  indebted  to  him ; 
he  first  discovered  and  examined  the  two 
extremes,  Whittingham  and  North  Bur- 
combe,  each  of  which  I have  since  visited, 
and  found  peculiarly  valuable.”  4th  edit. 

p.  307- 
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no  means  follows  that  the  original  fabric  was  pulled  down  to 
the  ground,  but  it  is  much  more  probable,  and  more  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  age,  that  such  parts  as  could  be  retained 
without  interfering  with  the  new  plan,  were  suffered  to  remain. 
Again,  when  we  read  of  a cathedral  being  destroyed  by  fire,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  massive  stone  walls  will  not  burn ; 
and  the  damage  generally  amounted  to  no  more  than  the 
destruction  of  the  roof,  and  the  injury  perhaps  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  which  were  subsequently  repaired  and  added 
to,  in  the  style  prevailing  at  the  period.  The  evidence  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  respecting  the  great  number  of  stone  churches 
existing  at  that  period  is  very  strong,  and  it  would  be  an  inte- 
resting task  to  examine  all  the  churches  now  existing  in  places 
where  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Survey,  bearing  in  mind  the 
supposed  characters  of  the  Saxon  style c. 

“ The  ruined  church  within  the  precincts  of  Dover  Castle  is 
probably  the  earliest  Christian  church  now  existing  in  Britain, 
though  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  of  Roman  work- 
manship. It  appears  from  certain  chronicles  pertaining  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin  at  Dover,  commencing  at  a very  early 
period,  and  carried  on  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  that  Eadbald, 


C The  churches  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  which  are  of  wood,  or 
newly  built,  are  distinguished  as  Ecclesia 
lignea , or  nova ; but  the  number  of  these 
is  comparatively  small.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  the  churches  occur  most  frequently 
in  Domesday,  we  have  at  this  day  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  Norman  churches  : 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ; whilst  in  other  counties, 
where  no  churches  are  mentioned,  we 
have  no  remains  of  the  Norman  style  at 
the  present  time  : in  the  county  of  War- 
wick there  is  only  one  church  mentioned, 
which  is  at  Coventry,  and  in  this  county 
there  are  fewer  remains  of  Norman  work 
than  in  most  others.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  although  the  mention  of  a 
church  in  Domesday  is  decisive  evidence 
that  it  was  then  in  existence,  yet  its  not 
being  mentioned  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, as  those  churches  only  which  pos- 
sessed property  in  land  or  houses  are 
enumerated,  and  a mere  parish  church 
unendowed  would  not  be  noticed.  It  is 
certain  that  the  divisions  of  most  of  our 
parishes  were  made  before  the  Conquest, 


and  in  every  parish  there  was  originally 
a church : nor  is  it  very  probable  that  in 
a poor  country  parish  a substantial  stone 
building  would  be  pulled  down,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rebuilding  it  in  a new 
style. 

“ The  precept  which  directed  the  form- 
ation of  the  Domesday  Survey  laid  no 
injunction  on  the  jurors  to  make  a return 
of  churches.  The  mention  of  them,  if 
made  at  all,  was  of  course  likely  to  be 
irregular. 

“ The  whole  number  actually  noticed 
in  the  Survey,  amounts  to  a few  more 
than  one  thousand  seven  hundred;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  while  222  churches 
were  returned  from  Lincolnshire,  243 
from  Norfolk,  and  364  from  Suffolk,  one 
only  can  be  found  in  the  return  from 
Cambridgeshire,  and  none  in  Lancashire, 
Cornwall,  or  even  Middlesex,  the  seat  of 
the  metropolis.  The  whole  number  of 
churches  recorded  in  the  Survey  falls  con- 
siderably under  what  there  are  grounds 
for  concluding  they  must  have  amounted 
to  about  or  soon  after  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

“ Unexceptionable  evidence  has  been 
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king  of  Kent,  who  died  A.  D.  640,  established  an  endowment 
for  certain  secular  canons  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Castle  of  Dover,  and  serve  God  in  a chapel  founded  there  of 
old.  These  canons  continued  to  abide  in  the  Castle  or  its  pre- 
cincts for  upwards  of  a century,  when  they  were  removed  to 
St.  Martin’s,  in  the  town  of  Dover,  by  Wintred  king  of  Kent, 
who  founded  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Martin  A.  D.  696,  so 
that  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  church  near  the  Castle  was 
erected  by  Eadbald  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  this  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the 
building  itself. 

“ The  materials  with  which  the  walls  of  this  church  are  con- 
structed consist  of  flint  and  the  same  kind  of  tufa  as  that  with 
which  the  Roman  tower  is  principally  built,  some  portions  of 
ashlar,  and  a quantity  of  Roman  bricks,  or  building-tiles  of 
large  dimensions,  which  are  chiefly  worked  in  at  the  angles, 
especially  near  the  base  and  summit  of  the  tower ; but  the  mode 
of  construction  is  very  different  from  that  which  the  polygonal 
tower  adjoining,  of  Roman  workmanship,  exhibits,  inasmuch  as 
the  bricks  in  the  walls  of  the  church  are  not  inserted  horizon- 
tally throughout,  as  binding  courses,  or  in  any  regular  method, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  this  edifice  been  constructed 


adduced  of  the  existence  of  one  church 
in  Kent,  and  of  several  others  in  North- 
amptonshire, which  certainly  are  not  no- 
ticed in  the  Survey ; and  in  Oxfordshire 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  church 
of  Dorchester,  although  the  seat  of  a 
bishoprick  had  been  removed  from  it  but 
a short  time  before  the  taking  of  the 
Survey. 

“ The  fourfold  distinction  of  churches 
specified  in  the  third  law  of  Canute, 
A.  D.  1033,  seems  to  import  that  in  his 
time  all  these  sacred  edifices  might  to- 
gether amount  to  a large  number;  and 
it  is  manifest  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  there  must  have  been  a 
very  great  increase  of  what  were  strictly 
denominated  parish  churches,  it  being 
asserted  in  one  of  the  laws  ascribed  to 
that  King,  that  in  many  places  there 
were  three  or  four  churches,  where  in 
former  times  there  was  but  one.  And  if, 
as  is  commonly  reported,  36  churches 
were  destroyed  by  the  Conqueror,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  new  forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, this  is  an  argument  that  they 


could  not  be  so  few  as  the  number 
entered  in  Domesday  is  surmised  to 
imply. 

“ It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that 
while  many  of  our  antiquaries  suppose 
that  the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
more  particularly  in  the  earlier  periods, 
were  built  of  wood,  one  instance  only  of 
a church  so  constructed  occurs  in  Domes- 
day, at  Begeland  in  Yorkshire : 1 Ibi 
presbyter  et  ecclesia  lignea.’  ” (Sir  H. 
Ellis’s  Preface  to  the  Domesday  Survey, 
and  Mr.  Denne’s  Paper  in  Archaeologia, 
vol.  viii.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  returns 
to  the  Domesday  Survey  were  made  by 
various  persons,  some  making  much  more 
full  returns  than  others : and  some  are 
supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  abridg- 
ed; hence  would  naturally  arise  a con- 
siderable variety  between  the  returns 
from  different  parts  of  the  country:  it 
may  be  noticed  also  that  in  those  districts 
in  which  churches  are  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, their  existence  is  often  implied  by 
the  mention  of  the  “ Presbyter.” 
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in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is 
a rude  semicircular-headed  doorway,  the  arch  of  which  is  faced 
with  a double  row  of  Roman  bricks  radiating  from  the  centre, 
and  in  the  same  wall  is  a semicircular-arched  window,  the  head 
and  jambs  of  which  are  likewise  formed  of  Roman  bricks  or 
tiles;  there  are  also  several  circular  apertures  or  windows,  of 
small  dimensions,  formed  of  brick-work.  In  the  construction 
of  this  building  the  builders  appear  to  have  rudely  imitated,  in 
these  arches,  Roman  workmanship,  of  which  they  had  a speci- 
men at  hand. 

Next  to  the  church  in  Dover  Castle,  the  church  apparently 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  in  which  Roman  work  is  closely 
imitated  in  the  construction  of  the  arches  and  some  other 
details,  is  that  at  Brix worth  in  Northamptonshire ; and  though 
an  ascertained  date  can  rarely  be  applied  to  the  structures  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  Saxon  era,  we  are  in  some  measure  enabled 
to  trace  the  probable  foundation  and  erection  of  this  church. 
It  appears  that  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the 
time  of  Cuthbald,  the  second  abbot  of  Medeshamstead,  several 
minor  monasteries  were  built  and  furnished  with  monks  from 
that  abbey,  and  amongst  these  one  is  recorded  to  have  been 
founded  at  Brikelesworth,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  this 
place0. 

From  the  writings  of  the  cotemporary  Saxon  historians, 
Eddius,  who  died  A.  D.  720,  and  Bede,  A.  D.  735,  several  par- 
ticulars may  be  collected  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
large  conventual  Saxon  churches.  Wilfred,  bishop  of  York,  and 
Benedict  Biscopius,  abbot  of  W earmouth,  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  are  described  by  these  writers 
as  having  erected  certain  churches  famous  for  their  size  and 
architectural  display.  Those  founded  by  Wilfred  were  the  con- 
ventual churches  of  Rippon  and  Hexham,  no  portion  of  which 
appears  to  remain : those  constructed  by  Benedict  Biscopius 
were  the  churches  of  Monks1  Wearmouth,  and  of  the  monastery 
of  Jarrow.  The  present  tower  of  Monks1  Wearmouth  is,  from 
the  rude  nature  of  its  design,  apparently  of  Saxon  construction. 
It  is  divided  on  the  exterior  into  five  stages  by  square-edged 


c As  this  church  has  been  very  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Rickman,  and  is  now 
generally  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description  here. 
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projecting  stringcourses : the  upper  story  contains  on  each  side 
a rude  window  consisting  of  two  round-headed  lights,  divided 
by  a plain  square-edged  shaft ; this  window  is  constructed 
beneath  a larger  semi-circular  arch,  of  rude  workmanship : on 
the  west  side  of  the  story  underneath  is  a small  round-headed 
window,  and  beneath  that,  but  at  a considerable  height  from 
the  ground,  is  a small  square-headed  aperture  or  light : in  other 
respects  the  tower  is  perfectly  plain  and  rude. 

The  tower  of  the  church  of  Jarrow  is  a structure  of  great 
antiquity,  but  neither  so  rude  nor  so  early  as  that  of  Monks’ 
Wearmouth:  it  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a building  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  (A.D.  1075)  this  church  was  restored, 
after  having  been  twice  left  in  ruins  by  the  Danes,  in  870  and 
1070.  In  this  church  is  preserved  an  ancient  inscription  in 
Roman  characters,  with  the  exception  of  three  Saxon  letters, 
which  records  the  original  dedication  of  the  church,  A.  D.  685. 

In  the  year  1083  the  monasteries  of  Monks’  Wearmouth  and 
J arrow  were  annexed  to  the  church  of  Durham,  and  dwindled 
into  dependent  Cells,  so  that  only  three  monks  tenanted  Jarrow. 

Northleigh  has  all  the  features  of  the  other  towers  of  this 
class.  The  upper  windows  are  of  two  lights,  divided  by  a 
balustre,  the  masonry  and  construction  very  rude  and  wide- 
jointed,  the  arches  formed  of  stones  about  the  shape  of  tiles, 
and  placed  edgeways  in  the  same  manner  as  tiles ; in  the  floor 
immediately  under  these  the  windows  are  small  round-headed 
openings,  or  loop-holes,  quite  plain d. 

The  tower  of  St.  Benet’s,  Lincoln,  very  much  resembles  its 
namesake  at  Cambridge,  but  the  balustres  have  been  removed, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  mullions,  at  a period  long  subsequent 
to  its  erection,  apparently  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  substructure  of  the  tower  of  Wooten  Warden  church, 
Warwickshire,  exhibits  portions  of  long  and  short  work,  and 
other  characteristic  features  shewing  it  to  belong  to  this  class 
of  buildings.  There  was  a religious  house  here  before  the 
Conquest. 

d The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  been  two  smaller  arches  north  and  south,  nine 
cut  through  in  a singular  manner  in  the  times  recessed , so  great  is  the  thickness 
fourteenth  century,  and  a window  in-  of  the  wall ; but  the  four  corners  remain 
serted  on  the  west  side,  a good  arch  open-  of  the  original  work,  and  are  sufficiently 
ing  into  the  church  on  the  east  side,  and  substantial  to  support  the  tower. 
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St.  Michael’s  church  at  St.  Alban’s  appears  still  to  contain 
much  of  the  original  work  built  by  Abbot  Ulsinus  A.  D.  948, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris : the  pier  arches  are  built  appa- 
rently of  Roman  materials,  viz.  flat  bricks  or  tiles,  and  flints, 
though  much  concealed  by  plaister  and  whitewash:  the  piers 
are  singularly  placed,  those  on  one  side  being  opposite,  not  to 
the  piers,  but  to  the  centre  of  the  arches  on  the  other  side.”a 

Scabellum,  a footstool  used  by  the  Romans  in  connection  with 
the  Bisellius,  or  chair  of  state ; it  was  made  with  one  or  more 
steps,  as  requisite  to  suit  the  height  of  the  Bisellius. 

Scala,  Lat.  [. Ft . Escalier,  Ital.  Scale,  Ger.  XrepjK,],  a stair- 
case or  ladder. 

Scamilli,  a sort  of  second  plinths  or  blocks  under  columns, 
statues,  &c.,  to  raise  them,  but  not  like  pedestals  ornamented 
with  any  kind  of  moulding. 

Scandole,  Ital.  See  Shingles. 

Scapus,  the  shaft  of  a column.  See  Shaft. 

Scena,  the  permanent  architectural  part  which  faced  the 
audience  part  of  an  ancient  theatre. 

<Sd)kf?cfcar U,  ©djwflod),  Ger.  See  Embrasure , Loop-hole. 

Ger.,  literally  a ship,  but  applied  to  the  nave  (navis) 
of  a church.  See  Nave. 

0d)lO^,  Ger.,  a fortified  mansion.  See  Castle,  Donjon. 

(^dfmorfcl,  ©cfmccft,  Ger.  See  Volute. 

0d)0rtt|lcm,  Ger.  See  Chimney. 

0d)urfcogctt,  Ger.  See  Archivolt. 

Scola,  a portico  where  the  learned  were  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble and  converse. 

Sconce,  a branch  to  set  a light  upon ; a screen  or  partition, 
to  cover  or  protect  any  thing ; the  head  or  top  of  any  thing. 

Scotia,  or  Trochilus,  [Fr.  Scotie,  Nacelle,  Ital.  Scozia,  Ca- 
vetto,  Ger.  9tcgcnntmc,]  a hollow  moulding  used  in  the  bases  of 
columns,  &c.:  also  called  Casement  and  Cavettob. 

Scouchon,  Skouchon.  See  Squinch. 

Screen,  or  Skreenc,  \Fr.  Grille,  Boiserie,]  the  partition  that 
divides  one  part  of  a church  from  another,  as  the  altar- 


a These  particulars  respecting  buildings  Ilolbech  Bloxam,  esq.  of  Rugby,  with 
supposed  to  be  Saxon  are  extracted  from  his  kind  permission, 
a MS.  essay  on  the  subject  by  Matthew  b Plate  52.  c See  Plates  76  and  79. 
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screen,  the  organ-screen,  monumental  screens,  &c.d  They  are 
usually  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  stone,  delicately  carved. 
Most  of  the  wooden  screens  now  remaining  are  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  some  are  of  the  fourteenth e.  A veil  or  cur- 
tain was  hung  upon  the  screen  during  Lent,  to  separate  the 
chancel  or  choir  from  the  body  of  the  church,  so  that  the  ordi- 
nary congregation  should  not  see  the  mysteries  carried  on  at 
that  season.  The  screen  is  called  a Front  by  Leland,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  altar-screen  in  Exeter  cathedral : it  is  remarkable 
that  a very  rich  screen  forms  part  of  the  west  front  of  this 
cathedral,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  altar-screen,  which  no  longer 
exists,  was  at  least  equally  rich,  and  corresponded  with  it. 

“ Bishop  Stapleton  made  also  the  Rich  Front  of  Stone  Worke  at  the 
High  Altare  in  the  Cathedral  Chirch  of  Excester,”  (A.  D.  1318.) 


Leland’s  Itinerary,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

This  screen  is  called  “ Tablatura  lapidea  Magni  Altaris”  in  the 
Fabric  Rolls,  1318. 

Scroll,  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital,  or  any  similar  form. 

Scutcheon  f,  lEgcutrijcoit,  lEgcocjjeon,  [Lat.  Scutum,  Fr.  Ecusson, 
Ital.  Scudo,  Ger.  -ZBapm,]  a shield  for  armorial  bearings ; also 
the  shield  or  plate  on  a door,  from  the  centre 
of  which  hung  the  door-handle.  They  are 
frequently  richly  ornamented : at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  are  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a rose ; and  the  handles 
have  at  their  junction  the  heads  of  animals 
holding  in  their  mouths  the  piece  of  iron  run- 
ning through  the  ring  or  staple  of  the  latch. 

“ And  in  ten  panels  of  this  hearse  of  letters  (latten  or  brass)  the 
said  workmen  shall  set  in  the  most  finest  and  fairest  wise,  ten 
scutcheons  of  armes.”  Contract,  Earl  of  Warwick. 


Headington,  Oxon. 


d There  were  also  rood-screens,  which 
were  open  screens  of  lattice-work  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  upon  which 
the  roodloft  was  placed.  These  remain 
in  many  country  churches ; and  the  up- 
per part,  where  the  roodloft  was  situated, 
is  frequently  plaistered  up,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  royal  arms,  or  a table 
of  benefactors,  and  the  names  of  the 
churchwardens.  In  most  cases  this  plais- 
ter  division  of  the  church  might  be  re- 
moved with  great  advantage,  and  with 
little  difficulty  or  expense. 

e Screens  of  the  fourteenth  century  are 


not  very  common  : there  are  specimens  at 
Northfleet,  Kent,  (PI.  79);  Thame,  Chin- 
nor,  Wardington,  and  Cropredy,  Oxon. 
In  Broughton  church,  Oxon,  is  a fine  one 
of  stone.  The  wooden  screen  in  Stanton 
Harcourt  church,  Oxon,  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  tre- 
foil heads  to  the  divisions,  and  banded 
shafts : the  iron-work,  particularly  the 
lock,  is  also  very  curious,  and  apparently 
of  the  same  age ; but  as  no  other  speci- 
men of  so  early  a date  has  been  noticed, 
it  appears  more  probable  that  this  is  also 
later.  f See  Plate  80. 

C C 2, 
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Section  \Lat.  Sectio,  Fr.  Section,  Ital.  Sezione,  Ger.  £>urcf)= 
fdfmttf,],  a drawing  showing  the  internal  heights  of  the  various 
parts  of  a building,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls ; or  the  form 
of  any  distinct  part  or  detail,  supposing  it  _to  be  cut  through : 
called  also  the  Profile. 

Sedilia  [Fr.  Gradins,  Ital.  Sedili,  Ger.  ©raMttS,],  stone  seats 
for  the  priests  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  many  churches 
and  cathedrals  £:  they  are  usually  three  in  number,  for  the  use 
of  the  priest,  the  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon, during  part  of  the  service 
of  high  mass. 

“ By  the  17th  of  Abp.  Langton’s 
Constitutions,  made  1225,  it  was 
decreed,  that  in  every  church 
which  has  a large  parish  there 
be  two  or  three  priests,  accord- 
ing to  the  largeness  of  the  parish 
and  state  of  the  church.” 

Johnson’s  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Crick  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

In  small  country  churches  we  occasionally  find  only  a single 
seat,  as  in  Chalk  church,  Kent,  sometimes  two,  as  in  Melton 
church,  Kent : in  the  larger  churches  there  are  sometimes  fourh, 
as  in  Rothwell  church,  Northamptonshire,  or  five,  as  in  South- 
well  Minster1.  It  appears  from  Durandus  that  the  priest 
anciently  occupied  a wooden  seat,  as  is  the  custom  of  our  own 
church:  and  we  seldom  meet  with  sedilia  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  thirteenth  century k. 

Seeling.  See  Celling. 

^ckmnafcatvtt,  Ger.,  Side  Aisles.  See  Aisle. 

Semi -Norman  Style  ; called  also  the  Mixed  Norman,  or 
Transition : this  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Norman, 
combined  with  the  pointed  arch.  (Bloxam.)  Many  persons  do 
not  allow  it  the  distinction  of  a separate  style,  but  consider  it 


e Plates  81  and  82. 

h “ In  the  church  of  Fettwell,  St.  Mary 
Norfolk),  against  the  south  wall  (of  the 
chancel),  are  three  stone  seats  for  the 
bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  and  at  the 
head  of  them  an  ai*ch  for  the  holy  water ; 
and  in  the  north  wall  is  a cupboard,  once 


a repository  for  relicks.”  Blomefield’s 
History  of  Norfolk,  I.  504. 
i Archseol.  vol.  xi. 

k There  are,  however,  examples  of 
Norman  Sedilia  at  Horbling  and  Wel- 
lingore,  Lincolnshire,  and  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Leicester. 
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only  as  late  Norman1.  The  horse-shoe  and  stilted  arches  belong 
to  this  style : the  pointed  arches  vary  much  in  form  and  pro- 
portion, and  are  frequently  orna- 
mented with  the  zig-zag  and  other 
Norman  mouldings,  and  above  them 
are  frequently  round-headed  windows. 

Most  of  the  churches  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  are  of 
this  style,  and  the  examples  of  it  are 
very  numerous,  especially  in  country 
churches. 


Sepulchre,  a tomb  cut  out  of  a rock ; in  many  churches  we 
find  a large  flat  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  near  the 
altar,  which  was  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was  used  at 
Easter  for  the  performance  of  solemn  rites,  commemorative  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord : on  this  occasion  there  was  usually 
a temporary  wooden  erection  over  the  arch:  but  occasionally 
the  whole  was  of  stone,  and  very  richly  ornamented.  There 
are  fine  specimens  at  Navenby  and  Heckington  churches,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Hawton  church,  Nottinghamshire : all  these  are 
in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth  century m,  and  are  of 
great  magnificence,  especially  the  last.  There  are  also  more 
humble  examples  in  Stanton  St.  John’s,  Oxon,  Chippen- Warden, 
Northamptonshire,  &c. 

A.  D.  1558.  “ Payde  for  making  the  Sepulture,  10s.” 

“ For  peynting  the  same  sepulture,  3s.” 

“ For  stones,  and  other  charges  about  it,  4s.  6d.” 

“ To  the  sexton  for  meat  and  drink,  and  watching  the  sepulture, 
according  to  custom,  22d.” 

Accompts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon.  Archaeol.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

“ Within  the  Church  of  Durham,  upon  Good  Friday,  there  was  a 
most  solemn  service,  in  which  service  time,  after  the  Passion  was 
sung,  two  of  the  eldest  monks  took  a large  beautiful  crucifix  all 
of  gold,  of  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  nailed  upon  the 

cross The  service  being  ended,  the  said  two  monks 

carried  the  cross  to  the  Sepulchre  with  great  reverence,  (which 

1 See  Plates  5,  8,  and  95.  Sewall  increased  their  stipends.  (Vide 

m There  were  ministers  of  the  Holy  Godwin  de  Praesulibus  ap.  Richardson, 
Sepulchre  at  York,  c.  1256-58.  Abp.  p.  681.) 
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was  set  up  that  morning  on  the  north  side  of  the  Quire,  nigh 
unto  the  High  Altar,  before  the  service  time)  and  then  laid  it  in 
the  said  Sepulchre , with  great  devotion.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

On  the  continent  we  sometimes  find  a rude  representation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  attached  to  some  part  of  the  exterior  of 
the  church,  as  at  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Antwerp,  where 
there  is  a very  elaborate  representation  of  it  on  a large  scale, 
with  numerous  figures  as  large  as  life,  called  Calvary. 

Serges,  the  great  wax  candles  burnt  before  the  altars  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Set-offs,  the  sloped  mouldings  which  divide  Gothic  buttresses 
into  stages : also  in  a common  wall,  which  is  reduced  suddenly 
from  a greater  to  a lesser  substance,  the  space  or  step  which 
is  left  exposed  is  a set-off. 

Severey,  j&ebem,  (£ibarg,  a compartment  of  a groined  roof. 

Shaft  [Lat.  Scapus,  Fr.  Fut,  Tronc,  Ital.  Trunco,  Vivo  della 
colonna,  Ger.  0d)af t,  ©aufe,],  the  body  of  a column 

or  pillar m;  that  part  between  the  base  and  capital.  In  Grecian 
architecture  the  shafts  support  the  whole  superincumbent  weight. 

In  Gothic  architecture  they  are  considered  by  Mr.  Rickman 
as  only  ornamental,  supporting  nothing;  but  Mr.  Willis  con- 
siders them  to  hold  a most  essential  place  in  \ 
the  decorative  support  of  the  building;  he  ob-  w mi/mm/IM 

serves,  that  in  describing  Shafts  it  is  convenient 
to  make  them  take  their  denominations  entirely 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  support  the 
weight  above  them,  rather  than  from  their  own 
position11.  Thus  Shafts  supporting  ribs  or 
other  parts  of  a vault  are  termed  Vaulting- 
Shafts  ; these  are  frequently  attached  to  the  St.  John’s,  Chester, 
wall,  and  supported  on  corbels,  as  at  the  Chapter-house,  Christ 
Church,  Oxford0. 

Shafted  Impost.  See  Impost. 

Shanks,  or  Legs,  names  given  to  the  two  interstitical  places 
between  the  channels  of  the  triglyph  of  a Doric  frieze. 


m Plates  83  and  84.  changes  in  the  form  of  the  Shaft,  by 

n For  further  information,  see  Willis’s  the  late  Mr.  Fi*oude,  Remains,  vol.  ii. 
Architecture  of  Italy,  p.  34 — 39 ; also  pp.  3GC — 309. 
an  interesting  essay  on  the  progressive  o Plate  84. 
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Shields  are  a common  ornament  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  their 
form  is  sometimes  useful  in  ascertaining  dates:  those  of  the 
Saxons  or  Normans  were  very  long,  and  sharp-pointed  at  the 
bottom : at  a later  period  the  bottom  of  the  shield  reversed  is 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  of  the  same  form  as  the  arch 
then  in  use.  See  Scutcheon. 

Shingle  \Lat.  Scindulo,  Fr.  Bardeau,  Ital.  Apicella,  Scandole, 
Ger.  a wooden  tile,  small  pieces  of  thin  wood  used  for 

covering  a roof : this  sort  of  covering  for  a roof  was  formerly 
common  in  England,  but  is  now  confined  to  particular  districts. 

Ship  or  Shippe,  for  Frankincense,  a small  vessel  in  the  form 
of  a boat,  which  formed  a necessary  part  of  the  furniture  of  all 
churches,  in  the  performance  of  Romish  ceremonies P. 

Shrine  \_Lat.  Feretrum,  Fr.  Ecrin,  Chasse,  Ital.  Scrigno,  Ger. 

the  case  or  box  in  which  the  relics  of  a saint 
were  preserved,  and  carried  in  processions ; called  also  a 
Reliquary. 

The  tomb  of  a saint,  with  the 
canopy  over  it,  was  also  called  a 
Shrine ; as  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  St.  Cuthbert 
at  Durham,  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  Westminster  Abbey .q  The 
usual  situation  for  them  was  behind 
the  high  altar.  They  were  often 
erected  long  after  the  death  of  the 
saint,  and  renewed  on  a more  mag-  Eiy  cathedral, 

nifieent  scale  at  different  periods : thus  we  have  an  account  of 
the  Shrine  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  Oxford,  having  been  three  times 
renewed,  or  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  age.  The  latest  erected, 


P See  the  Accorapts  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Abingdon,  Archaeol.  vol.  i. 

<1  The  Shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  (the 
Magi  who  came  from  the  East)  in  Co- 
logne cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, and,  perhaps,  the  most  sumptuous 
that  ever  was  erected.  The  value  of  the 
jewels  with  which  it  is  ornamented  is 
estimated  at  £240,000.  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  by  ancient  writers  of  very 
costly  shrines  of  this  description,  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  enriched  with  pre- 


cious stones,  as  that  of  King  Oswald  at 
Bamborough,  in  the  seventh  century,  was 
thus  ornamented  by  King  Offa  : 

“ Postea  Rex  felix  amaverat  Offa  sepul- 
chrum 

Argento,  gemmis,  auro  multoque  decore, 
Ut  decus  et  specimen  tumbae  per  secla 
maneret,”  &c.  Alcuin,  ver.  389. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  shrines,  see  Archaeologia,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
iv.  p.  57-  x.  p.  469. 
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about  1480,  still  remains  in  good  preservation,  and  is  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  rich  tabernacle  work. 

“ In  the  midst  of  the  Feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert  his  sacred  Shrine 
was  exalted  with  most  curious  workmanship,  of  fine  and  costly 
green  marble,  all  tinned  and  gilt  with  gold ; having  four  seats  or 
places,  convenient  underneath  the  Shrine,  for  the  pilgrims  or 
lame  men,  sitting  on  their  knees  to  lean  and  rest  on,  in  the  time 
of  their  devout  offerings  and  fervent  prayers  to  God  and  Holy 
St.  Cuthbert,  for  his  miraculous  relief  and  succour ; which  being 
never  wanting,  made  the  Shrine  to  be  so  richly  invested  that  it 
was  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  monuments  of 
all  England,  so  great  were  the  offerings  and  jewels  bestowed 
upon  it ; and  no  less  the  miracles  that  were  done  by  it  even  in 
these  latter  days.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Shrouds,  a term  sometimes  applied  to  crypts. 

Sill,  Cill,  goU,  [Lat.  Solum,  Fr.  Seuil,  Ital.  Limitare,  Ger. 

, the  lowest  part  of  a building;  the 
threshold ; the  horizontal  part  beneath  a window  or  door. 

“ The  soles  of  the  windows.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

Sima,  Lat.  [Fr.  Simaise,  grande  doucine,  Ital.  Gola  maggiore? 
Ger.  -Rmnletjlm,],  the  ogee  moulding.  See  Cyma. 

Slates  [Lat.  Tegulse,  Fr.  Ardoises,  Ital.  Tegoli  di  lavagna], 
thin  pieces  of  stone  used  for  covering  the  roof  of  a building. 
The  common  people  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  still  distin- 
guish between  a slatt , or  thin  slab  of  stone  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  and  the  modern  Welsh  slates , the  blue  colour  of 
which  renders  them  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  covering  ancient 
buildings. 

Sleeper  [Fr.  Dormant,  Sole],  a piece  of  timber  placed  length- 
wise upon  the  side- walls  of  a building,  to  support  the  joists  of 
a floor,  or  the  rafters  of  a roof,  &c. 

Slype,  jklgp.  a passage  between  two  walls,  as  at  Winchester, 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford. 

Socle,  Fr.  See  Plinth  and  Pedestal. 

Soffit  [Fr.  Soffite,  Ital.  Soffitta],  the  under  side  of  an  open- 
ing, the  ceiling  of  a cornice ; the  interior  sweep  of  an  arch : 
in  Gothic  architecture  the  soffit  is  often  divided  into  compart- 
ments, having  foliated  arched  heads,  and  sometimes  into  a 
kind  of  small  niches  filled  with  the  figures  of  saints,  &c. 
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Solar,  j&oler,  Roller,  [Lat.  Solarium,  Fr.  Plancher,  Grenier, 
Ital.  Solaro,  Ger.  hotter,]  literally  a floor , but  used  for  a garret ; 
the  space  under  the  roof,  and  above  the  upper  ceiling.  The  rood- 
loft  was  sometimes  so  called.  The  name  of  Solarium  was  also 
applied  to  the  terraces  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  ancients 

“ Notandum  autem  quod  invenit  magnam  aulam  cum  camera,  tres 

soldas  ante  hortium  aulse, unum  solarium  et  unum  cellar.” 

Dimissio  unius  magnse  domus  in  Ballio  Dunelmensi 
per  Priorem  de  Finchall,  1284. 

Solda,  a shop,  a stall,  a place  in  which  things  are  sold.  (Raine.) 

Solidum,  the  die  of  the  pedestal.  See  Dado . 

Soliveau,  Fr.  See  Girder.  Solives,  Fr.  See  Joists. 

Sonnerie,  Fr.  See  Belfry. 

Souse,  j^ougte,  j&oum,  an  old  Norman-French  term  for  a 
corbel : it  occurs  frequently  in  the  contract  for  Reforming 
Westminster  Hall,  in  1395. 

“ Every  souse  to  be  carved  according  to  pattern.” 

Souterrain,  Fr .,  a cavern,  vault,  cellar,  or  any  underground 
work. 

Span  of  an  Arch,  the  distance  between  each  springing,  or 
impost. — Span-roof.  See  Compass-roof. 

Spandrels,  j&pauntire,  the  triangular  spaces  included  between 
an  arch  and  the  square  formed  by  the  mouldings  over  it ; this 
space  is  frequently  ornamented  with  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c. 
or  with  a device,  or  a shield  of  armorial  bearings,  usually  those 
of  the  founder,  or  some  great  benefactor. 

“ Every  spaundre  to  he  filled  with  stone  from  the  souse  beneath  as 
high  as  the  arch  at  the  top.”  Contract  for  Westminster  Hall. 

Spar,  {Ger.  0pamtt.]  See  Rafter. 

Sper-BATTEN,  a rafter.  Forbey’s  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia. 

Spere,  the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  a dining-hall,  to 
shelter  the  entrance. 

“ Item,  the  said  hall  to  have  two  coberdes,  one  beneath  at  the  spere.” 

Gage’s  History  of  Hengrave. 

Sperver,  j&parbor,  lEgperbsr,  the  wooden  frame  at  the  top 
of  a bed  or  canopy : the  term  sometimes  includes  the  tester, 
or  head-piece. 

“ A sparver  of  greene  and  black  say,  with  courteyns  of  the  same.” 

Inventory  of  Furniture,  30th  Henry  VIII 

<1  See  the  Glossaries  to  Ritson’s  Romances,  and  Kennett’s  Parochial  Antiquities 
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SPERWARE  EMBATTLEMENT— SPLAY. 


Sperware  Embattlement,  a perforated  battlement. 

“ And  til  aither  isle  shall  be  a sperware  embattailement  of  free- stone 
throughout/’  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

Sph^eristerium,  a court  for  playing  at  ball,  or  other  exercises ; 
a tennis  court : there  was  a room  so  called  attached  to  the 
baths  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  bathers  exercised  before 
going  into  the  warm  bath. 

Spire  [Lot.  Spera,  Fr.  Epier,  Fleche,  Ital.  Guglia,  Ger.  <SptfcC/], 
a very  tapering  pyramid  on  the  top  of  a tower ; commonly,  but 
incorrectly,  called  a steeple.  The  spire  was  often  added  long 
after  the  tower  or  steeple  was  built,  as  appears  from  the 
accounts  to  have  been  the  case  at  Louth  church,  Lincolnshire. 
We  do  not  appear  to  have  any  Norman  spires;  but  there  are 
some  singular  conical-headed  turrets,  something  between  a very 
massive  pinnacle  and  a small  spire,  as  at  Rochester  cathedral, 
and  the  east  end  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  Oxford.  Early  English 
spires  are  not  very  common ; they  are  more  massive  and  less 
tapering  than  the  Decorated r.  In  some  districts  the  spires  are 
set  upon  the  towers  without  any  parapet,  and  called  Broaches : 
in  the  more  usual  and  more  elegant  examples  they  are  placed 
within  and  surrounded  by  a parapet,  frequently  with  flying- 
buttresses  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  In  the  French  Flam- 
boyant style  the  spires  are  generally  very  elegant;  the  form 
is  usually  octagonal,  and  on  each  face  are  a succession  of  small 
openings,  in  the  form  of  trefoils  or  quatrefoils,  which  have  a 
very  rich  and  airy  effect,  as  at  St.  Peter’s,  at  Caen. 

Ger.,  a pointed  arch.  See  Arch. 

Splay,  a term  applied  to  certain  sloped  surfaces : thus  when 
the  opening  through  a wall  for  a door,  window,  &c.  widens 
inwards,  as  is  usual  in  Gothic  archi-  ^ 
tecture,  the  jambs  are  said  to  be 
splayed,  because  they  are  on  a slope : 


so  also 


a large 


chamfer  is  called  a 


splay,  as  when  the  mullions  of  a window  are  cut  with  mere 
slopes,  the  slopes  are  splays ; and  in  many  other  cases  the  term 


r That  of  Christ  church  cathedral,  original  work,  which  is  preserved  in  a 
Oxford,  is  an  early  and  good  example,  garden  adjoining.  The  spire  of  Salis- 
but  the  upper  part  of  it  has  lately  been  bury  cathedral  is  an  addition  in  the  four- 
rebuilt  and  clumsily  imitated  from  the  teenth  century. 
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is  applied  to  sloped  surfaces,  though  splays  are  not  so 
small  as  chamfers.  In  some  early  specimens  of  Nor- 
man or  Saxon  architecture,  the  window-jambs  are 
much  splayed  on  the  outside  as  well  as  within,  as  in 
Olapham  church,  Bedfordshire,  &c. : owing  to  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls  in  the  Norman  style,  the  window- 
jambs  are  more  splayed  at  that  period  than  in  any  other,  but 
in  the  Early  English  style  they  are  also  widely  splayed. 

0prmg4rutmw,  Ger.,  a fountain ; used  also  as  a lavatory,  as 
in  the  cloisters  of  Heisterbach. 

Springers,  the  points  from  which  an  arch  springs:  the  two 
first  stones  of  an  arch,  one  on  each  side  next  above  the  impost, 
are  also  sometimes  called  springers,  or  springing-stones. 

Squillery,  the  scullery,  a well-known  appendage  to  the  kitchen. 

Squinch,  Sconce,  jjbcouci)cm,  j&koucljon,  [Fr.  Pendentives,]  the 
stones  or  arches  thrown  across  the  angles  of  a square  tower, 
to  support  the  alternate  sides  of 
the  octagonal  spire : also  the  cross 
pieces  of  timber  across  the  angles, 
to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  a 
frame. 

“100  foot  achlere,  and  squinches  of 
18  inches  high,  and  15  at  the  brast 
(thick) . Record  of  Louth  Spire. 

“ Ac  quatuor  sconci  de  lapidibus  ab 

uno  quarterio  anguli  in  proximum  Canon’s  Ashby,  Northamptonshire, 
ad  ligandam  speram.”  William  of  Worcester,  p.  1 96. 

“ And  when  the  said  stepill  cometh  to  the  height  of  the  said  bay  . . 
....  then  hit  shall  be  chaunged  and  turnyd  (from  the  square 
form  of  the  lower  part)  in  viii  paynes,  and  at  every  scouchon  a 
buttrasse  fynyst  with  a finial.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ xii  coynes,  iiij  skouchons  anglers,  and  viij  square  anglers  to  the 
said  first  legement  table.”  Contract  for  Eton  College. 

Stadium,  Stadia,  part  of  a Greek  palaestra,  similar  to  the 
Roman  circus  : the  ancient  race-course. 

Stage,  the  graduated  division  of  a Gothic  buttress ; a floor ; 
a story;  the  horizontal  division  of  a window,  separated  by 
transoms. 

“ In  altitudine  trium  stag  arum  dictarum  bay-windowes” 

William  of  Worcester,  p.  287. 
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STAIRS— STIFT. 


Stairs  [Lat.  Gradus,  Fr.  Degres,  Ital.  Scalini,  Ger.  Sreppe,], 
steps  for  ascending  or  descending  from  one  level  to  another. 

Staircase  [Lat.  Scalse,  Fr.  Escalier,  Ital.  Scala,  Ger.  Srcppc,], 
the  part  of  a building  containing  the  stairs. 

Stalls  [Fr.  Stalles,  Ital.  Stalli,  Ger.  the  elevated 

seats,  usually  with  canopies  over  them,  ranged  on  each  side  the 
choir  of  cathedrals,  collegiate  churches,  &c. : in  the  Roman 
Catholic  times  they  were  appropriated  to  the  canons  or  pre- 
bendaries in  a secular,  and  the  monks  in  a regular,  community8. 

“ Et  solvit  Ricardo  Tempest  pro  factura  les  stalles 
et  ostiorum,  ac  emendacione  fenestrse  vitrese 
apud  Gygleswyk,  lxs.” 

Compotus  Prioris  de  Fynkall,  1486-7. 

Stanchel,  j&tanclROtt,  [Fr.  fitan^n,  Ital. 

Sbirra,]  the  iron  bars  between  the  mullions  of 
a window,  or  in  an  open  screen : these  have 
generally  ornamental  heads  to  them  of  a va- 
riety of  elegant  forms.1 

Standard,  j&tantiart,  a standing  chest : a candlestick  of  large 
size,  standing  on  the  ground,  with  branches  for  several  lights. 

“ Two  great  standarts  of  laten,  to  stand  before  the  high  altar  of 
Jesus,  in  the  chapel  of  Donington,” 

Will  of  R.  Harre,  1500,  in  Lyson’s  Magna  Britannia — Berkshire. 
This  sort  of  candlestick  is  still  in  common  use  on  the  continent. 

©fdttgel,  Ger.  See  Caulicoli. 

Statue,  [Lat.  Statua.]  See  Image. 

Steeple,  ^tcpgll,  i&tepull,  [Fr.  Clocher,  Ital.  Campanile,  Ger. 
$trd)$urm,  ©lotfcntfiurm,]  a tower,  or  any  building  higher  than 
the  roof  of  a church  : frequently  surmounted  by  a spire. 

“And  in  the  west  end  of  the  said  body  shall  be  a stepyll  standing 
(above)  the  chirche  upon  three  strong  and  mighty  arches,  vawted 
with  stone.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

“ Also  forsaide  Richarde  sail  schote  out  tusses  in  the  west  ende 
for  making  of  a stepill.”  Contract  for  Catterick. 

Steps,  or  Stairs.  See  Grees.  Stereobate.  See  Stylobate. 

Stibadium,  a semi-circular  couch  sometimes 
used  by  the  Romans  at  their  meals  instead  of  / / 
the  Triclinium.  Li 

©tiff,  Ger.  See  Cathedral. 

S Plate  85. 


t Plate  80. 
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Stilted  Arch,  a term  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis  for  a form 
of  the  arch  used  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  the 
arch  does  not  spring  immediately  from  the  imposts,  but  is  raised 
as  it  were  upon  stilts  for  some  distance  above  them : it  is  one 
of  several  forms  used  during  the  period  of  transition,  when  the 
architects  appear  to  have  been  struggling  to  overcome  a diffi- 
culty, which  they  finally  accomplished  by  the  pointed  arch. 
See  Arch  and  Vaulting. 

Stipite,  Ital.  See  Jamb. 

Stoa,  a portico.  The  sect  of  Stoics  took  their  name  from 
one  of  these  at  Athens,  where  Zeno  taught  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy. 

Stoup,  jstoppc,  \Lat.  Aspersorium,  Fr.  Benetier,  Ital.  Pila 
delP  Acqua  beneditta,]  a basin  for  holy  water,  usually  placed 
in  a niche  near  the  entrance  door;  some- 
times in  the  porch,  sometimes  within  the 
door,  for  the  purpose  of  aspersion  on  enter- 
ing the  church;  sometimes  standing  on  a 
pedestal  or  short  pillar,  and  detached  from 
the  wall,  as  in  the  cathedral  and  church  of 
St.  Ouen,  at  Bouen.  Also  the  vessel  used 
for  carrying  about  holy  water  to  sprinkle 
the  congregation,  which  forms  a necessary 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  sprinkle,  or  instrument  used 
for  sprinkling,  is  properly  the  Aspersorium. 

This  word  is  also  used  in  another  sense,  as 
by  Shakspeare,  when  Hamlet  and  Laertes  Helmsle^  Yorkshire, 
are  about  to  begin  fencing,  the  king  says,  “ Set  me  the  stoups 
of  wine  upon  that  table.” 

“ Holi-water  stoppe,  de  argento  pro  aqua  benedicta  cum  aspersorio 
de  argento.’’ 

Will  of  T.  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  1426.  Nicholls,  p.  253. 


“ A stope  of  lede  for  the  holy  water  at  the  church  dore.” 

Inventory  of  Ancient  Church  Goods,  printed  in  Bloxam’s  Principles,  p.  101. 

Story  [ Fr . Etage,  Ital.  Piano],  a single  floor  of  a building: 
Scottice,  a flat : in  monkish  Latin  written  Istoria  and  Historia, 
as  in  William  of  Worcester. 

€>trekpfeUer,  Ger.  See  Buttress.  ret  fen,  Ger.  See  Fascia. 
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STRIDE — SYSTYLE. 


Sedgebarrow,  Worcestershire. 


Stride,  the  fillets  which  separate  the  channels  or  flutes  of 
columns. 

Striges,  a term  applied  by  Evelyn  to  the  flutes  of  a column. 

Stringcourse  [Fr.  Cordon],  a pro- 
jecting line  of  mouldings  running 
horizontally  along  the  face  of  a 
building,  frequently  under  windows : 
it  is  sometimes  merely  a flat  bandr. 

Strut,  in  carpentry.  See  Brace. 

<&tubc,  Ger.  See  Chamber. 

Stucco  \_Lat.  Tectorium,  Fr.  Stuc,  Carton-pierre,  Ital.  Stucco, 
Ger.  ^Rarmorflutf,],  a fine  kind  of  plaister  or  composition  for 
covering  the  face  of  a brick  wall,  in  imitation  of  stone. 

Ger.  See  Buttress. 

Stylobate,  Stereobate,  [. Lat . Stereobata,  Stylobata,  Fr.  Sou- 
bassement,  Ital.  Zoccolo,  Piedistallo,  Basamento,  Ger.  Uttferfa^, 
0aulcn|iu^l,]  the  basement  or  substructure  of  a temple 
below  the  columns. 

Stylagalmatic,  supported  by  figure-columns.  See  Caryatides. 

Subsellia,  the  under  sides  of  the  seats  in  stalls,  which  turned 
up,  and  were  generally  carved  with  grotesque,  and  often  irre- 
verent devices.  See  Miserere .s 

Suggestus,  a covered  seat  for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  at  the 
Roman  theatres,  amphitheatres,  &c. 

Summer  [ Lat . Trabes,  Fr.  Sommier,  Ital.  Trave,  Ger.  ipaupb 
fcalfcn,] , a beam  of  wood : in  old  timber  houses  it  is  the  large 
beam  which  sustains  the  projecting  frame- work  of  timber  above. 
Brest-summer,  a lintel-beam. 


“And  every  somr  yn  brede  xvi  ynches.” 

Indenture  at  Salisbury,  1445. 

Supercilium,  Lat.  See  Architrave. 

Surbase,  the  upper  mouldings  of  the  pedestal. 

Surbased  Arch  [Fr.  Arc  ou  Voute  surbaisse],  an  obtusely 
pointed  arch,  the  centres  of  which  are  below  its  base. 

Systyle  [Lat.  Systylos,  Fr.  Systyle,  Ital.  Sistilo,  Ger. 
fau%,],  an  order  of  temples,  having  two  diameters  between 
the  columns. 


r See  Plates  57,  59,  Gl. 


s Plate  85. 
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Tabernacle  {Lat.  Tabernaculum,  Fr.  Tabernacle,  Ital.  Taber- 
nacolo,  Ger.  <Sacramm(=?)aufcfeenA],  a small  temple : also  the  coffer, 
or  ornamented  chest,  frequently  the  model  of  a church  of  very 
beautiful  workmanship,  made  of  precious  wood,  metal,  or  marble, 
and  placed  upon  Roman  Catholic  altars,  as  a receptacle  for  the 
cyborium  and  pixis. 

In  Gothic  architecture  this  term  is  also  used  for  a canopy, 
stall,  or  niche,  standing  detached  from  the  wall,  and  usually 
richly  ornamented  with  light  open-worked  tracery,  &c.  some- 
times enclosing  the  figure  or  shrine  of  a saint,  as  that  of  St. 
Frideswide ; sometimes  a tomb  or  monument,  as  that  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  in  Winchester  cathedral : but  we  have  compara- 
tively few  good  examples  remaining  in  this  country ; they  are 
much  more  frequent  on  the  continent,  and  sometimes  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  as  in  the  Frauen-Kirche  at  Nuremburg:  see 
also  Moller’s  Plates. 

“ Imageries  anti  tafarnack# 

3E  gafo,  ant)  full  of  fotntiofoeg.” 

Chaucer’s  Book  of  Fame. 

“ To  fascen  the  tabernacle  where  the  patron  of  the  church  now 
standeth,  8d.”  Accompts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon.  Archseol.  vol.  i. 

“ Et  solvit  Willielmo  Payntour  pro  pictura  novi  tabernaculi  Euca- 
ristise  et  j le  creste  supra  magnum  altare,  et  pro  ij  pannis  pictis 
pro  eodem  altari,  xxvjs.  viijd.” 

Compotus,  Prioris  de  Fynkall,  1463-4. 

“ Tabernacula  cum  reliquis.” 

Inventory  of  Plate  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1 536.  Dugdale’s  Monast.  iii.  273. 

“ One  tabernacle  of  ivory,  with  two  leaves.”  ibid. 

Tabernacle- work,  ornamented  open-work  above  stalls,  & c. 

Tablatura.  See  Screen. 

Table,  Tablet,  ^Tafcle^tone#,  ®abtll,  {Lat.  Tabula,  Tabulacio, 
Fr.  Tablette,  Ital.  Tavolino,  Ger.  Safel,  Safclcfom,]  a horizontal 
projection  from  the  surface  of  a wall.  This  term  is  generally 
combined  with  some  other  word,  describing  its  situation,  as 
earth-table,  ground-table,  bench-table,  corbel-table,  &c.  In  the 
contract  for  Fotheringhay  we  find  mention  of  table-stones, 
meaning  the  cornice;  ground-t able- stones,  the  base-mouldings, 
or  projection  on  the  outside;  and  bench-table-stones,  the  pro- 
jection near  the  ground,  on  the  inside  of  the  walls. 

“ And  a hotras  rising  unto  the  tdbill”  Contract  for  Catterick  Church. 
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TABLINUM — TEMPLE. 


It  is  more  commonly  used  only  for  the  base-tablets  or  base- 
mouldings  over  the  plinth,  a little  above  the  ground : these  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  styles  of  Norman  and  Gothic.  In 
Norman  buildings  they  are  at  first  plain  slopes  above  or  below 
a flat  string,  afterwards  they  are  frequently  carved  with  the 
various  ornaments  peculiar  to  the  style. — In  Early  English  work 
they  are  sometimes  a mere  slope;  but  in  large  buildings  fre- 
quently consist  of  several  sets  of  mouldings,  each  face  projecting 
farther  than  the  one  above  it. — In  the  Decorated,  it  is  generally 
an  ogee,  under  which  is  a plain  face,  then  a slope  and  another 
plain  face ; and  it  is  not  usual  to  find  more  tablets  in  this  style, 
although  in  the  Perpendicular,  three,  four,  and  even  five,  are 
sometimes  used1. 

Tablinum  [Fr.  Cabinet,  Archives,  Ital.  Archivio,  Ger.  Xabltn,], 
an  apartment  of  a Roman  house,  used  for  the  preservation  of 
the  family  records. 

Tabulatum,  Lat.  [Ital.  Tavolato],  the  timber  floor  of  a house. 
See  Floor. 

Tj3nia,  Tenia,  the  fillet  or  band  separating  the  Doric  frieze 
from  the  architrave.  See  Fascia. 

Tailloir,  Fr.  See  Abacus. 

Talon,  Fr .,  the  ogee  moulding.  See  Cyma  and  Ogee. 

Tasseau,  Fr.  See  Bracket. 

Saufftcin,  Ger.  See  Font. 

Tectorium,  Lat.  See  Plaister , Stucco , and  Pargetting. 

Tectum,  Lat.  See  Poof 

Tegul^:,  Lat.  See  Tiles  and  Slates. 

Telamones,  statues  of  men  employed  as  columns  or  pilasters ; 
so  called  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Greeks,  Atlantes. 

Temple  [Lat.  Templum,  Fr.  Temple,  Ital.  Tempio,  Ger.  Scm= 
pel,  Xcmpclfwu^,],  an  edifice  set  apart  for  religious  worship.  The 
temples  of  the  ancients  are  divided  into  several  kinds : 

1.  In  Antis,  having  only  angular  pilasters,  called  antse  or 
parastatse,  terminating  the  side  walls,  and  projecting 
beyond  the  face  of  the  end  wall. 

% Prostyle,  having  a portico  in  front  only. 

3.  Amphiprostyle,  having  a portico  behind  as  well  as  in 
front. 


t See  Plates  57,  59,  and  61. 
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4.  Peripteral,  having  a colonnade  all  round,  whether  the 
form  was  oblong  or  circular. 

5.  Dipteral,  having  a double  range  of  columns 
all  round. 

6.  Pseudo-dipteral,  false  or  imperfectly  dipteral, 
the  inner  range  of  columns  being  omitted. 

7.  Hypaethral,  having  the  cella  open  to  the 
sky. 

8.  Monopteral,  round,  and  without  a cell.  TemPie  of  Theseus. 

They  are  also  distinguished  by  the  different  space  between 

the  columns,  called  the  intercolumniation : 

Pycnostylos,  that  is  thick  set  with  columns,  diameter 
being  allowed  between  each  co-  j-pr — — — ■ r~\ 

lumn.  U .V  O O' 

Systylos,  in  which  the  columns  are 
not  so  close,  2 diameters. 


O O O O I 

Eustylos,  when  the  intercolumniation,  or  space  between 
the  columns,  is  of  the  best  propor- 
tion, 2$  diameters. 

Diastylos,  where  they  are  still  wider 
apart,  3 diameters. 


O 


o o 


o o 


o' 


Arasostylos,  when  placed  more  distant  from  each  other 
than  in  fact  they  ought  to  ^ 
be,  4 diameters. 


O 


o 


o 
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Templet,  a short  piece  of  timber  sometimes  laid  under  a girder. 

Tepidarium,  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  for  the  baths  of 
the  ancients  was  partially  heated ; also  the  room  in  which  the 
tepid  bath  was  placed. 

Terminus,  a stone  used  as  a boundary : a pedestal  whose  size 
increases  upwards  for  the  reception  of  a bust. 

Terrace  [Fr.  Perron,  Terrasse,  Ital.  Terraza,  Ger.  Serraffc,], 
a raised  space  in  front  of  a building,  sometimes  with  a balustrade 
round  it,  sometimes  merely  steps,  as  at  Versailles,  where  there 
are  a succession  of  terraces  one  above  the  other  in  gradations : 
in  this  and  many  other  instances  in  the  Italian  style,  the  build- 
ing is  not  complete  without  the  terrace. 

Tesselated  Pavement  [Lat.  Tesserae,  Fr.  Marqueterie,  Ital. 
Musaico,  Ger.  ^Biirfclformtgcr  ©tern  jum  Suff&o&m,],  a rich  inlaid 
pavement,  formed  of  different  coloured  marbles  or  tiles. 

e e 
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Testa,  Lat.  See  Brick. 

Tester,  Testoon,  [Fr.  Oiel,  Ital.  Cielo,  Ger.  fptmmd,],  a flat 
canopy  over  a pulpit,  a tomb,  a bed,  &c. 

Testudo,  Lat.  See  Vault. 

Tetrastyle  [Lot.  Tetrastylos,  Fr.  Tetrastyle,  Ital.  Tetrastilo, 
Ger.  33terfault<p],  a building  having  four  columns  in  front. 

Tetto,  Ital.  See  Roof. 

Thack-tiles,  tiles  or  slates  used  for  covering  a 

roof,  or  thatching , to  thatch,  or  thack,  signifying  to  cover. 

Katherine  Sinclair,  wife  of  the  first  Lord  Seton, 

“ Bigget  ane  yle  on  the  south  side  of  the  paroch  kirk  of  Seton  of 
fine  estler  (ashler),  pendit  (vaulted),  and  theikit  (roofed)  with 
stane.”  Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

Thermae,  the  public  baths  of  the  ancients. 

Tholobate,  the  substructure  on  which  a dome  or  cupola  rests  : 
a term  proposed  by  Mr.  Hosking. 

Tholus  [Fr.  Dome,  Ital.  Cupola,  Ger.  StugtfgCftfWC/], 

a dome  or  cupola,  or  any  circular  building,  as  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates  at  Athens. 

Through  carved- work,  open  work  of  wood  or  stone,  in  which 
the  carving  is  cut  through  the  entire  substance. 

“All  which  pictures  were  most  artificially  wrought  together,  and 
finely  carved  out  of  an  entire  stone,  some  parts  thereof  through 
carved-work.” 

“ The  forepart  of  the  almeries  was  through  carved-work,  to  admit 
air  to  the  towels.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Through,  Trough  : this  term  is  sometimes  used  by  itself,  to 
signify  a tomb  or  monument. 

“ Over  the  midst  of  the  said  vault  did  lie  a fine  through,  and  at  each 
side  of  the  stone  it  was  open,  through  which  were  cast  the  bones 
of  the  monks  whose  graves  were  opened  for  other  monks  to  lie 
in ; which  vault  was  made  to  be  a charnel  house  to  put  dead 
men’s  bones  in.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Through-stones,  Trough-stones,  the  perpent  stones  reaching 
through  a wall : also  a north  country  term  for  grave-stones,  or 
the  lids  of  stone  coffins. 

“ Many  fair  through-stones  lying  over  the  graves.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

“ The  trough-aile.”  Plan  of  Chester  Cathedral,  in  Lysons. 
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£f)ur,  Ger.  See  Boor.  Sfmrangel,  Ger.  See  Hinge. 

3#urm,  Ger.  See  Tower.  ££urfd)ftKfle,  Ger.  See  Lintel. 

Thyroma,  the  doors  of  a temple  or  house. 

Thyroreum,  the  entrance  passage  in  a Greek  house. 

Tignum,  Lot.  See  Beam. 

Tiles  \Lat.  Tegulm,  Fr.  Tuiles,  Ital.  Tegole,  Pianelle,  Ger. 
S>a(&3tcgd/],  pieces  of  earthenware  used  for  covering  the  roof  of 
a building:  they  were  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Romans, 
but  in  the  middle  ages  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
monly so  employed x.  Lead  was  used  in  England  to  a very  great 
extent  for  large  buildings,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  usual 
covering  where  the  funds  could  be  collected  to  pay  for  it. 
Slates  or  rather  slabs  of  stone  were  also  much  used,  and  thatch 
for  more  humble  structures,  and  in  some  districts  for  buildings 
of  a better  class,  particularly  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire : 
in  other  districts  wooden  shingles  were  much  used. 

Tiles  y [Fr.  Quarres,  Ital.  Quadrucci] 
were  formerly  used  for  paving  the  floors 
of  churches  and  houses2:  they  are  com- 
monly but  erroneously  called  Norman 
tiles,  being  generally  of  much  later  date ; 
few  having  been  found  earlier  than  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century a : 
they  have  frequently  inscriptions,  shields 
of  arms,  &c.  upon  them,  are  highly  glazed,  and  are  frequently 
called  Encaustic  Tiles.  The  church  of  Great  Malvern,  Worces- 


x Perhaps  occasional  instances  may  be 
found,  as  in  a building  of  very  late  Nor- 
man date,  which  was  pulled  down  a few 
years  ago  in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
roofing  tiles  were  found  built  into  the 
wall,  all  of  which  had  a peg-hole  in  them, 
as  in  modern  tiles,  and  half  of  one  side, 
which  would  be  exposed  when  laid  on  a 
roof,  was  glazed, 
y See  Plates  86  and  87. 
z Two  of  the  rooms  in  the  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes,  originally  the  palace  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  at  Caen,  called  the 
Great  Guard  Chamber,  and  the  Baron’s 
Hall,  were  paved  with  tiles,  many  of 
which  had  shields  of  arms  rudely  exe- 
cuted on  them : a series  of  these  were 
engraved  and  published  by  John  Hen- 
niker,  esq.,  in  1794,  with  an  elaborate 
essay  endeavouring  to  prove  that  these 


tiles  were  of  the  age  of  the  Conqueror ; 
but  the  earliest  parts  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Abbey  now  remaining  (exclusive  of 
the  church)  are  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  though  in  a dilapidated  state, 
the  remains  are  considerable ; amongst 
them  is  a large  Hall,  which  probably  is 
the  room  in  question ; at  all  events  these 
tiles  are  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  if  so  early. 

a No.  8,  Plate  87,  from  St.  Cross, 
and  No.  20,  Plate  86,  from  Romsey,  look 
very  much  like  Norman  patterns  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  No. 
27,  Plate  86,  is  exactly  the  same  pattern 
as  an  ornament  on  the  tomb  of  Richard  I. 
A.  I).  1199,  called  a Pentacle. 

The  earliest  tiles  appear  to  have  the 
pattern  stamped  in  the  red  clay,  and  that 
pattern  filled  up  with  white  clay : as  an 
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tershire,  abounds  with  them,  and  a kiln  for  making  them  was 
erected  at  a short  distance  from  the  Priory  Church,  traces  of 
which  remained  until  a very  recent  period b.  In  St.  Cross  church, 
near  Winchester,  there  are  a number  in  good  preservation0; 
the  Chapter-house  at  Salisbury  is  still  entirely  paved  with  them, 
and  the  greater  part  of  our  ancient  churches  have  preserved 
at  least  some  portion  of  their  original  pavement : in  the  vestry 
of  the  Mayor’s  Chapel  at  Bristol  there  are  very  splendid  tiles, 
enamelled  with  patterns  in  several  colours  ; these  are  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  use  of  paving  tiles 
appears  to  have  continued  to  the  Reformation. 

Toit,  Fr.  See  Roof. 

Tombs,  edifices  for  the  reception  of  the  dead : a full  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  tombs,  and  their  chronological 
succession,  will  be  found  in  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Bloxam 
on  Monumental  Architecture ; a concise  notice  of  those  of  the 
middle  ages  is  extracted  from  that  work,  under  the  heads  of 
Monuments  and  Chantries,  in  this  Glossary. 

Tondino.  See  Astragal. 

Tooth  Ornament,  used  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  one  of 
the  peculiar  marks  of  it.  The  name  is  not  an  appropriate  one, 
but  it  is  that  by  which  it  is  generally  known : its  appearance 
is  more  like  a square  four-leaved  flower  inverted 
than  any  thing  else : it  is  a pyramid  with  its  sides 
partially  cut  out,  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  flower. 

It  is  generally  inserted  in  a hollow  moulding,  and 
when  seen  in  profile  presents  a zig-zag  or  serrated 
appearance.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  in  general  use  throughout 


evidence  of  this,  there  are  at  Warbling- 
ton  church,  Hants,  some  very  beautiful 
Decorated  tiles,  where  the  same  error  is 
repeated  in  each  tile. 

A Plate  of  the  u principal  patterns  of 
the  Norman  tiles  for  the  floor  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas’s Chapel,  York  Minster,”  was 
published  by  Fowler  of  Winterton  in 
1801.  The  colours  of  the  tiles  are  brown, 
blue,  and  yellow. 

There  is  an  engraving  of  two  tiles 
from  the  pavement  of  Chertsey  Abbey, 
Surrey,  in  the  Arch  apologia,  vol.  viii. 
p.  452 : these  are  round,  and  have  the 
heads  of  a king  and  queen  in  the  costume 


of  the  fourteenth  century,  apparently 
intended  for  Edward  III.  and  Queen 
Philippa. 

Mr.  Grimsley  of  Oxford  has  succeeded 
in  making  facsimiles  of  any  Gothic  tiles 
at  a very  moderate  expense.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  most  ap- 
propriate flooring  for  a Gothic  building. 

b For  further  information  on  the  anti- 
quity of  tiles  with  prints,  see  Dallaway’s 
Heraldic  Inquiries. 

c They  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
Roman  tiles,  or  more  properly,  Roman 
bx'icks ; but  these  are  quite  distinct,  and 
the  error  has  probably  arisen  merely  from 
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the  thirteenth,  but  is  rarely  found  in  buildings  of  a later  period. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  the  later  much  richer  and  more 
ornamented  than  the  earlier  specimens d. 

Torso,  the  bust  or  trunk  of  a sculptured  figure. 

Toph-stone,  or  Tufa,  \Lat.  Tophus,  Ft.  Tuf,  Ital.  Tufo,  Ger. 
Sofjfctn,]  a light  porous  stone,  supposed  to  be  merely  a deposit 
from  water e:  it  is  an  exceedingly  durable  substance  for  build- 
ing, and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans f.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  frequently  used  for  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the 
ribs  of  a groined  roofs,  forming  the  shell  of  the  vault : it  was 
also  used  occasionally  for  the  walls,  as  at  Dursley  church, 
Gloucestershire.  It  is  extensively  used  in  Normandy,  and  por- 
tions of  it  are  found  in  some  of  the  Norman  churches  in  Kent. 

Torus,  or  Tore,  [Ft.  Thore,  Ital. 

Toro,  Bastone,  Ger.  pfvi&b]  a large 
round  moulding,  used  in  the  base  of 
columns,  & c. 

Touch-stone,  the  dark-coloured  stone  or  marble  anciently 
much  used  for  tomb-stones : a musical  sound  may  be  produced 
by  touching  it  sharply  with  a stick.  In  the  western  porch  of 
the  Redcliff  church,  Bristol,  there  is  a series  of  small  pillars  of 
this  stone,  on  which  it  is  said  that  a tune  may  be  played,  the 
sound  of  each  being  a different  note. 

Tower  [Lat.  Turris,  Ft.  Tour,  Ital.  Torre,  GeT.  £f)Urm,],  a 
tall  building  for  defence ; or  for  the  reception  of  bells ; often 
crowned  with  a spire.  The  towers  of  many  churches  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  parochial  fortresses  in  case  of  any  sudden 
emergency,  as  at  Rugby,  Warwickshire : in  some  cases  they 
appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the  regular  fortifications  of  a 
city,  as  St.  Michael’s,  Oxford;  and  in  other  instances  there  is 
a gateway  under  the  tower,  which  thus  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a belfry  to  the  adjoining  church,  and  a gateway  tower ; 

the  name;  Roman  bricks  being  often  e It  forms  in  considerable  quantities 
called  Roman  tiles.  from  some  of  the  streams  in  Glouces- 

The  name  of  wall-tiles  was  formerly  tershire,  and  is  there  frequently  called 
used  for  bricks  : see  the  article  on  Roman  Puff-stone : it  varies  a good  deal  in  tex- 
Bricks ; see  also  Mr.  “ Essex’s  Remarks  ture. 

on  the  Antiquity  of  Brick  and  Stone  f The  Roman  theatre  at  Lillebonne  in 
Buildings  in  England,”  in  the  Archaeo-  Normandy  is  entirely  faced  with  it. 
logia,  vol.  iv.  p.  85.  g Chalk  was  very  commonly  used  for 

d See  the  specimen  from  St.  Cross,  the  same  purpose,  as  at  St.  Saviour’s, 
Plate  58.  Southwark. 
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as  at  Bristol,  where  the  north  gate  of  the  city  is  under  the 
tower  of  St.  John’s  church : in  other  cases  there  is  a footway 
only  under  the  tower,  as  at  All  Saints’  church,  Cambridge. 
Most  church  towers  are  built  upon  arches  which  may  be  either 
open  or  walled  up  according  to  circumstances.  The  lower  part 
of  a tower  often  forms  a convenient  porch,  as  at  Brading,  Isle 
of  Wight,  &c. 

Norman  towers  are  commonly  massive,  seldom  more  than 
three  squares  in  height,  at  least  in  the  early  period ; and  even 
later  they  seldom  are  more  than  a square  above  the  roof  of  the 
church.  They  are  usually  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
or  at  the  intersection,  if  the  plan  is  cruciform. 

Early  English  towers  are  usually  more  lofty  than  the  Norman, 
and  frequently  crowned  by  a spire : there  are,  however,  many 
good  Early  English  towers  without  spires,  some  of  which  may 
at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  Norman,  but  the  mouldings  and 
details  satisfactorily  indicate  the  real  date : there  is  a good 
Early  English  tower  of  this  description  at  Middleton  Stoney, 
Oxfordshire;  the  church  is  within  the  park  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  but  is  readily  accessible,  and  has  several  features  worthy 
of  examination.  There  are  specimens  also  at  Brize-Norton  and 
Fritwell,  Oxfordshire. 

Decorated  towers  differ  little  from  the  preceding,  excepting 
that  they  are  generally  more  ornamented:  they  are  generally 
flanked  with  large  buttresses,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  which 
sometimes  are  formed  into  groups  at  the  angles  of  the  junction 
of  the  tower  and  spire  ; St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  is  a beautiful 
example  of  this  arrangement^ 

Perpendicular  towers  generally  bear  marks  of  the  style  in 
the  windows  and  ornaments,  and  are  much  more  commonly 
met  with  than  either  of  the  other  styles.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  churches  of  Somersetshire  have  fine  Perpendicular  towers ; 


f Decorated  towers  without  spires  are 
not  very  common,  as  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  tower  is  the  last  part 
built,  and  though  all  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  good  and  pure  Decorated,  the 
tower  is  Perpendicular : this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  Banbury  district, 
where  good  Decorated  churches  abound. 
There  are  Decorated  towers  at  War- 


mington  and  Whickford,  Warwickshire ; 
Cropredy,  Great  Tew,  Horley,  Han  well, 
Wroxton,  and  Northmoor,  Oxfordshire; 
Aynho  and  Chacomb,  Northamptonshire; 
and  Cranford,  Hampshire.  The  church 
of  Standlake,  Oxfordshire,  has  a Deco- 
rated tower  which  is  octagonal  from  the 
base ; it  is  small  in  proportion  to  its 
height. 
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those  of  Dorsetshire  have  generally  similar  towers,  but  of  a 
much  plainer  description.  Towers  without  spires  are  frequently 
used  in  this  style,  and  are  sometimes  very  lofty  and  elegant, 
such  as  Magdalen  tower,  Oxford,  which  was  originally  built  for 
a detached  belfry  to  the  chapel. 

The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  long  been 
a fertile  subject  of  discussion,  but  their  history,  origin,  and 
purpose,  seem  nearly  as  far  from  being  settled  as  ever.  It  may 
suffice  here  to  state,  that  they  unquestionably  date  from  a very 
early  period,  being  mentioned  by  Giraldus  as  of  remote  antiquity 
in  his  time : but  the  fashion  may  have  continued  to  a much 
later  period  than  is  commonly  supposed,  as  they  appear  to  be 
of  very  different  dates:  some  are  of  rude  workmanship,  and 
have  the  straight-sided  arch  to  the  openings,  as  that  on  Deve- 
nish  Island,  Lough  Erne ; others  are  of  “ hewn  stone,  very  well 
cut  and  closely  joined  together,”  as  at  Ardmore s.  They  are 
always  situated  near  a church,  or  the  ruins  of  one,  and  usually 
within  a few  yards  of  the  west  end  of  it,  but  still  detached. 

The  Round  Towers  of  churches  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have 
also  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  were  long  popularly 


g See  Mr.  Collinson’s  description  of 
this  tower,  with  an  engraving,  and  an 
essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  i.  p.  329. 

The  conjectures  respecting  the  use  of 
these  towers  are  endless : it  will  suffice 
here  to  mention  the  most  prominent,  and 
those  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
probability,  and  something  like  facts  to 
support  them.  Mr.  Collinson  states,  that 
“ These  ecclesiastical  Round  Towers  were 
built  in  the  darkest  times  of  superstition, 
about  anno  900  or  1000.  The  ancient 
Irish  MSS.  relate  that  these  towers  were 
used  for  imprisoning  penitents.”  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  information  is  given 
as  to  where  these  ancient  Irish  MSS.  are 
preserved,  that  reference  might  be  made 
to  them.  Mr.  Brereton  in  his  u Obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Collinson’s  Paper,”  (Arch, 
vol.  xi.  p.  80.)  conjectures  that  u they 
wei’e  used  as  watch-towers,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  in  those 
disturbed  times,  or  to  u receive  a person 
to  call  the  people  to  worship  with  some 
wind  instrument,  which  could  be  heard 
from  a much  greater  distance  than  small 
uncast  bells  possibly  could.”  In  confir- 


mation of  this  he  observes,  u I must  add 
here  an  anecdote  I met  with  in  a Welsh 
MS.  of  the  Gwedir  family  in  North 
Wales,  since  published  by  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Barrington ; in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  so  late  as  the  year  1600  the 
common  Welsh  were  so  wild  that  Sir 
John  Wynn,  when  he  went  to  church, 
was  forced  always  to  leave  a watchman 
on  an  eminence,  where  he  could  see  both 
his  house  and  the  church ; his  duty  was 
to  give  notice  if  he  saw  any  attack  made 
on  the  former,  though  it  was  always 
bolted,  barred,  and  guarded  during  church 
time.  This  anecdote  naturally  hints  an- 
other manifest  use  of  these  towers,  as  the 
castles  in  Ireland  (for  such  every  gentle- 
man’s house  was)  almost  always  stood 
near  a church ; and  consequently  in  a 
country  in  that  age  (1015)  much  more 
wild  than  Wales,  a watchman  at  the  top 
of  one  of  these  towers,  remaining  all 
church  time,  must  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, to  give  alarms  to  the  family  in 
their  churches.” 

Mr.  Harmer,  in  his  “ Observations  on 
the  Round  Towers  in  Ireland,”  (Arch, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  268, 275.)  endeavours  to  com- 
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attributed  to  the  Danes,  but  the  careful  observation  of  them  by 
so  accurate  an  observer  as  Mr.  Gageh,  and  the  engravings  he 
has  published  of  them,  have  completely  set  that  question  at  rest. 
He  observes,  that  “ Instead  of  finding 
this  rude  and  doubtful  character,  I 
saw  pure  Norman  architecture,  or  the 
Circular  style,  highly  finished  in  some, 
and  plainer  in  others,  until  it  became 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  English 
or  Pointed  ; and  with  surprise  I found 
the  early  pointed  style  prevalent  in  a 
great  many.  There  was  but  one  tower 
which  I conceived  might  rank  higher 
in  antiquity  than  the  twelfth  century, 
and  that  one  not  being  earlier  than 
the  Norman  time.  None  could  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  doubtful  in  the 
date  of  their  construction ; though 
some  were  so  mutilated  and  altered 
that  the  original  character  was  lost. 

“ These  towers,  in  every  district,  are  built  of  rough  flint,  those 
of  Sussex  being  meaner  structures  than  the  rest.  The  flint  is 
generally  laid  in  regular  courses,  the  best  specimens  of  which 
are  Hadiscoe,  Little  Saxham,  and  Heringfleet.  Norton  in  Nor- 
folk is  an  instance,  among  others,  where  the  flint  is  not  in 
courses;  Fritton  and  Lound  in  Suffolk,  and  the  churches  in 
Norwich,  are  examples  where  cut  flint  has  been  used  in  recasing 
the  towers.  None  are  of  free-stone;  but  with  one  exception1, 
free-stone  is  used  more  or  less,  in  the  dressings  of  all  the  towers 
I have  seenk. 


Little  Saxham  Church,  Suffolk. 


bine  both  views,  giving  an  account  of 
a similar  tower  in  Palestine,  in  which 
the  anchorites  acted  also  as  watchmen  to 
a monastery  adjacent. 

It  may  be  added,  that  only  two  of 
these  towers  are  said  to  be  in  use  at  the 
present  day,  and  both  as  belfries,  one  at 
Dramiskin  (Arch.  vol.  ii.  p.  81),  the 
other  at  Ardmore  (p.  83).  Mr.  Gough 
conjectures  that  u they  were  erected  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  before 
the  introduction  of  bells  (which  were  first 
invented  or  made  use  ©f  in  the  sixth  or 


seventh  century),  from  whence  to  call 
people  to  church  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets or  horns,  such  having  been  found 
near  several  in  Ireland.”  (Arch.  vol.  ii. 
p.  83.) 

h See  Archaeol.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  10 — 17. 
t Taseburgh,  Norfolk : this  is  of  ear- 
lier character  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
has  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
buildings  supposed  to  be  Saxon. 

k In  the  interrial  construction  of  a 
few  I observed  alternate  courses  of  flint, 
and  brick  or  tile,  as  at  Fritton  and  Ashby 
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“ These  towers  are  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  churches, 
and  always  constituted  a part  of  them.  Whether  they  owe 
their  form  rather  to  the  fitness  of  the  flinty  material  of  the 
country  for  the  circular  shape,  so  productive  of  strength,  than 
to  caprice  and  fashion,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ; particularly 
when  we  reflect  that  the  building  of  them  is  chiefly  confined  to 
one  century;  and  that  they  abound  in  some,  and  are  rare  or 
not  to  be  found  at  all  in  other  districts  where  flint  is  the 
natural  product : that  they  are  imitations  of  the  military  round 
tower  I think  highly  probable ; the  disuse  of  that  form  may 
have  arisen  from  its  being  found  not  well  adapted  for  bells.”1 

Town  Hall,  Guild  Hall,  {Fr.  Hotel  de  Ville,  Ital.  Palazzo 
publico,  Ger.  a building  in  which  the  public  business 

of  a city  is  transacted : those  of  the  Low  Countries  are  parti- 
cularly splendid;  as  Brussels,  Ghent,  Ypres,  &c.  &c. 

Trabes,  Lat.  See  Architrave. 

Trabiation,  the  beam-like  construction  of  a classical  portico, 
or  wall : the  panelled  intervals  between  the  beams  are  the 
lacunaria. 

Tracery  [ Fr . Nerfs,  Decoupures  a jour],  the  framework 
formed  by  the  mullions  in  the  heads  of  windows,  screens,  &c. : 
it  may  be  either  flowing,  where  the  lines  branch  out  in  curves,  &c. 
or  perpendicular,  where  the  mullions  are  continued  through  in 
straight  lines.  In  nothing  is  the  progressive  change  in  the 
character  of  pointed  architecture  more  strongly  marked  than 
in  the  tracery ; commencing  with  the  simplest  forms,  and  pass- 
ing through  numerous  gradations  of  flowing  and  rectilinear 
forms  to  the  utmost  intricacy. 

Transept  {Ger.  the  division  of  a church  or  cathe- 

dral running  north  and  south,  forming  the  arms  of  a cross : in 
some  cathedrals  there  are  two  transepts,  as  at  Canterbury, 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Rochester,  &c. 

in  Suffolk,  and  Thorpe  Abbots  in  Nor-  The  towers  of  Sussex,  and  of  Welford 
folk  ; brick  is  also  used  with  the  flint  at  in  Berkshire,  and  Great  Leighs  in  Essex, 
Rushmere  in  Suffolk : these  bricks  mea-  have  spires,  the  rest  are  plain  or  embat- 
sure  on  an  average  ten  inches  by  one  tied ; it  must  however  be  observed,  that 
and  three  quarters,  and  it  is  remarkable  most,  if  not  all,  have  had  their  summits 
that  they  occur  in  towers  of  the  Pointed  altered  or  rebuilt,  perhaps  chiefly  in  con- 
style  only.  The  towers  externally  batter  sequence  of  damage  from  the  bells, 
more  or  less : Hadiscoe  batters  all  the  1 For  further  information,  see  Mr. 
way  up  ; many  do  so  as  far  as  the  upper  Gage’s  letter,  from  which  the  above  ex- 
stage  only,  and  are  from  that  point  per-  tracts  are  taken. 
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Transition  [Ger.  Ucfcrgmtg],  the  period  of  change  from  one 
style  to  another.  Mr.  Bloxam,  and  other  writers,  treating  of  the 
architecture  of  England  only,  have  described  a Transition  style 
between  the  Norman  and  Early  English,  which  they  have  called 
the  Semi-Norman ; but  Professor  Whewell  and  Mr.  Willis  con- 
sider the  Early  English  itself  as  one  of  the  Transition  styles 
between  the  Romanesque  and  Complete  Gothic,  or  Decorated, 
and  they  distinguish  the  corresponding  styles  of  other  countries 
as  Early  French,  Early  German,  &c.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  the  Early  English  is  a perfect  Gothic  style. 
Strictly  speaking,  every  period  of  architecture  was  a period  of 
transition,  at  no  period  did  it  quite  stand  still  for  any  length 
of  time,  though  the  progress  of  change  at  some  periods  is  more 
obvious  than  at  others.  There  are  so  many  buildings  which  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  received  styles,  but  are  built  at  a 
period  of  transition  from  one  to  another,  particularly  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  change  from  the  round 
to  the  pointed  style,  that  it  seems  very  desirous  to  have  some 
specific  name  for  them,  and  no  better  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
posed than  Mr.  Bloxam’s  term,  Semi-Norman : perhaps  the 
buildings  or  portions  of  buildings  of  this  class  are  as  numerous 
as  those  of  any  other  style1,  particularly  in  some  districts.  The 
term  i transition  might  then  be  confined  to  those  buildings  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  a mixture 
of  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles,  which  are  numerous 
and  important.  Instances  of  transition  between  the  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  are  comparatively  rare,  but  the  latter  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  early  and  late. 

Transom,  a horizontal  bar  of  stone  or  timber  across  a win- 
dow, or  other  aperture,  dividing  it  into  stories.  It  is  sometimes 
found  under  an  arch,  forming  the  head  of  a doorway.  Tran- 
soms appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  domestic  work, 
probably  on  account  of  the  casement  being  made  to  open,  for 


1 Speaking  generally,  the  Perpendicu-  dominions,)  affords  a strong  argument  in 
lar  style  should  be  excepted,  but  the  favour  of  the  English  origin  of  Gothic 
very  great  number  of  churches  in  Eng-  architecture ; it  also  proves  that  its  pro- 
land which  contain  a mixture  of  the  gress  was  gradual,  and  that  it  was  not 
round  and  pointed  styles,  and  the  com-  introduced  at  once  in  a perfect  state 
parative  rarity  of  such  examples  on  the  from  any  foreign  model,  as  some  writers 
continent,  (exclusive  of  Normandy,  which  on  the  subject  have  asserted, 
was  at  that  period  a part  of  the  English 
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Bampton,  Oxon. 


they  are  to  be  found  even  in  Early  English  domestic  work, 
as  at  Woodcroft  and  Longthorpe,  Northamptonshire,  and  at 
Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  but  here,  and  probably  in  other  instances, 
they  have  been  used  for  convenience  in  making 
the  casements  to  open  and  shut,  as  their  con- 
struction proves,  and  they  are  manifestly  intro- 
duced for  this  express  purpose.  In  domestic 
work,  during  the  Decorated  period,  they  are  very 
common.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  church 
until  the  Perpendicular  style  was  thoroughly 
established01;  but  in  Decorated  towers  and  spires 
they  are  not  uncommon,  as  at  Exton,  Rutland, 

St.  Mary’s,  Stamford,  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  Witney 
and  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  and  many  others  ; for 
as  there  was  in  these  windows  no  glass,  and  con- 
sequently no  iron  work,  the  mullions  required  the  additional 
strength  afforded  by  a transom0. 

Transtra  [Fr.  Entrait,  Ital.  Asticcuole,  Ger.  Querftalfe,  Ditegd, 
&yanvk$d  in  Dadbjiultfen,],  the  principal  horizontal  timbers 
in  the  roof  of  a building ; the  cross-beams. 

Transverse  Vaults,  the  shorter  vaulted  spaces  of  a stone 
roof,  running  from  above  the  side  windows  into  the  longi- 
tudinal vault. 

Traverse  \Lat.  Transversarius,  Fr.  Travers,  Ger.  Qucrl)0l^], 
the  transverse  piece  in  a timber  roof : also  a gallery,  loft,  or 
vaulting,  crossing  some  part  of  a church : sometimes  applied  to 
the  transept. 

Trave,  Ital.,  a cross-beam.  See  Beam. 

Treasury,  [Lat.  Opisthodomus,  Fr.  Tresorerie,  Tresor,  Ital. 
Tresorerfa,  Ger.  0d)a£famtncr.]  In  all  monastic  establishments 
there  was  a distinct  building,  or  sometimes  a tower  or  other 


™ Except  in  very  rare  instances,  as  in 
Bristol  cathedral,  and  Allrighton  church, 
Salop. 

n In  French  work  transoms  are  very 
rare  of  any  date : they  may  however  be 
met  with  in  Flamboyant  work  at  St. 
Jacques,  Dieppe,  and  Abbeville  cathedral, 
and  in  some  Early  French  windows  in 
the  north  transept  of  Coutances  cathe- 
dral. They  may  also  be  found  inserted 
across  unglazed  windows  in  France,  for 


purposes  of  strength,  in  early  work,  where 
indeed  they  could  hardly  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  proportions  were  frequently 
so  long  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
necessary,  as  in  the  turrets  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Pierre,  Caen,  and  in  the  tower 
of  the  Abbey  church  at  Mortmain.  After 
feathering  was  introduced  transoms  usu- 
ally had  an  arched  and  feathered  head 
under  them,  like  the  head  to  the  light 
at  the  springing  of  the  tracery. 

F f 2 
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part  of  the  buildings,  called  the  Treasury,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose which  its  name  imports,  to  preserve  the  money  and  other 
valuable  property  of  the  establishment.  The  ancient  treasury 
of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  still  remains  nearly  in  its  original 
state,  apparently  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  buildings  now 
remaining,  and  coeval  with  the  original  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, c.  A.  D.  1270. 

“ In  the  west  alley  of  the  cloysters  was  a strong  house  called  the 
treasury,  where  all  the  treasure  of  the  monastical  house  was 
deposited,  having  a strong  door  and  two  locks  upon  it.” 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Trefoil  [Ft.  Trefles,  Ital.  Trifoglio,  Ger.  $lee,],  an  ornament 
in  Gothic  architecture,  representing  three  leaves  of  a flower. 

Trellice,  or  Trellis,  [Lat.  Cancellus,  Fr.  Treillis,  Ital.  Gelosia, 
Ger.  ©ttter,  ©therftKrf,]  a screen  of  open-work,  either  of  wood 
or  metal. 

“ A trellice-door  from  pillar  to  pillar above  the  door  it  was 

likewise  trelliced and  on  the  height  of  the  said  trellice 

iron  spikes  were  stricken.”  Antient  Rites  of  Durham. 

Tribune,  Fr.  See  Arnbo  and  Pulpit. 

Triclinium,  the  room  in  which  the  Romans  dined  or  supped ; 

also  the  couches  on  which  they  reclined  during  the  

meal : the  Triclinium  consisted  either  of  three  [" 
straight  couches  ranged  into  three  sides  of  a 
square,  or  of  one  couch  of  that  shape. 

Triforium,  a range  of  small  arches  or  panels  between  the 
top  of  the  pier  arches  and  the  bottom 
of  the  clerestory  windows11,  usually 
opening  into  a passage  between  the 
groined  roof  of  the  side  aisles  and 
the  sloping  outer  roof : this  gallery 
or  passage  has  sometimes  windows 
in  the  outer  wall  at  the  back  of  it, 
which  have  a very  light  and  elegant 
effect,  as  at  Ely  and  at  Cologne : 
these  passages  were  commonly  used 
in  this  country  merely  for  suspend- 
ing tapestry  and  other  ornaments  on 


CC.  Clerestory. 
TT.  Triforium. 


n Plate  88. 
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festivals0.  Mr.  Hope  considers  the  triforium  to  be  derived 
from  the  Byzantine  churches,  where  this  gallery  was  set  apart 
for  the  women  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Whewell  mentions 
that  in  Germany  they  are  still  in  some  places  set  apart  for  the 
young  men,  and  called  the  Mannhaus,  or  MannerchorP. 

Triglyph  [Lat.  Triglyphus,  Fr.  Triglyphe,  Ital.  Triglifo, 
Ger.  £>repf$li&,],  an  ornament  used  in  the  Doric  frieze.  See 
Glyph. 

Trochilus,  a hollow  moulding.  See  Scotia. 

Tronc,  Fr .,  Trunco,  Ital.  See  Shaft. 

Sropfen,  Ger.  See  Guttw. 

Truss  {Lat.  Ancones,  Fr.  Console,  Ital.  Mensola,  Ger. 
folttt/  ©dtmroftm,  a modillion  enlarged,  and  placed 

upright  against  a wall,  often  used  to  support  the  cornice  of 
doors  and  windows,  corresponding  with  the  corbels  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

Truss  [. Fr . Ferme],  in  carpentry,  a frame  of  timber  so  con- 
structed as  to  combine  lightness  with  strength,  and  employed 
in  roofs  and  over  openings,  to  sustain  weights.  Iron  is  some- 
times used  for  this  purpose,  also  a combination  of  timber  and 
iron.  See  Roof. 

Turret  {Lat.  Turris,  Fr.  Clocheton,  Tourelle,  Ital.  Torre- 
cella,  Ger.  £j)urmd)en,] , a small  tower  of  great  height  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diameter;  frequently  at  the  angles  of  a large 
tower. 


o Gervase,  in  his  description  of  “ the 
glorious  choir  of  Conrad,”  at  Canterbury, 
says,  “ Arches  were  thrown  from  pillar 
to  pillar,  and  on  these  arches  was  reared 
a solid  wall,  in  which  were  several  small 
and  obscure  windows : on  this  wall  was 
erected  an  ambulatory , called  e the  Tri- 
forium,’ and  an  upper  range  of  windows ; 
the  roof  extended  over  this  inner  Avail, 
and  was  finely  painted,  to  represent  hea- 
ven or  the  firmament.”  The  triforium 
is  usually  the  same  Avidth  as  the  aisle 
beneath,  and  is  in  fact  a covered  way  or 
passage  from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
another,  and  might  very  Avell  be  used  as 
an  “ambulatory.” 

P The  Triforium  probably  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a kind  of  necessity;  for  when  a 
side  aisle  was  added  to  a church  of  less 
height  than  the  centre,  the  obvious  way 


of  roofing  it  was  as  a lean-to , whereby 
the  space  of  Avail  immediately  over  the 
arches  Avas  rendered  unavailable  for  the 
upper  or  clerestory  windoAvs,  (which  Avere 
consequently  raised  higher,)  because  it 
was  occupied  by  the  roof  of  the  aisle : 
when  once  this  piece  of  blank  Avail  Avas 
created,  it  of  course  became  desirable  to 
ornament  it,  and  the  most  obvious  Avay 
of  doing  so  was  by  a series  of  arched 
panels.  It  was  also  not  difficult  to  see, 
even  in  this  first  stage,  that  there  was 
space  under  the  aisle  roof  to  serve  as  a 
gallery  if  arches  Avere  opened  through 
the  Avail ; though  afterwards  the  roof 
came  to  be  occasionally  raised  even  higher, 
and  a complete  second  story,  Avith  stone 
vaulting  and  windows,  to  be  added  over 
the  aisles;  as  in  many  of  the  French 
cathedrals,  and  at  Ely,  Winchester,  &c. 
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Tudor  Flower,  a sort  of  pa- 
rapet much  used  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
; one  of  the  marks  of 
the  Tudor  era. 

Tudor  Rose,  a favourite  ornament  of  the  same  period,  gene- 
rally with  the  crown  over  it,  as  at 
King’s  College  chapel,  Cambridge ; 
several  other  ornaments  mark  this 
era,  as  the  portcullis,  &c. 

Tudor  Style  : this  name  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  latest  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  which  is  also 
called  Florid  Gothic:  it  is  included 
by  Mr.  Rickman  in  his  Perpendicular 
English  style,  of  which  it  forms  the 
later  division:  its  peculiarities  are  a 
ings,  an  exuberance  of  panelling  on  the  walls,  rectilinear  tracery 
in  the  windows,  and  fan-tracery  in  the  roofs : this  style  is  pecu- 
liar to  England.  In  the  latest  period  of  Gothic  architecture 
each  country  appears  to  have  a style  of  its  own,  called  by 
Mr.  Willis,  the  After-Gothic  styles,  as  the  Flamboyant  in 
France ; he  observes  that  in  Italy  this  intermediate  stage  is 
wanting,  the  revival  of  the  ancient  orders  having  there  followed 
immediately  upon  the  Decorated  or  Perfect  Gothic. 

Tuf,  Tufa.  See  TopJi-stone. 

Turnpike  Stair.  See  Vise. 

Tuscan  Order,  one  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius  and  Palladio,  but  differing  so  little  from  the 
Doric  that  it  is  now  considered  only  a variety  of  it. 

Tye-beam,  or  Tie-beam.  See  Beam. 

Tylle-thakkes.  See  ThacJc-tiles. 

Tympanum  [Ft.  Tympan,  Ital.  Tamburo,  Ger.  ©tcfcclfdb,],  the 
flat  surface  or  space  within  a pediment  in  Classic  architecture ; 
or  between  the  top  of  a door  and  the  arch  over  it,  in  Norman 
and  Gothic,  called  by  Mr.  Willis  the  Doorway-plane ; often  filled 
with  sculpture  in  alto  or  basso  relievo,  as  at  EssendineT 

q Plate  35. 
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Tymbre,  a fumerell,  or  lantern,  on  the  roof  of  a hall.  In 
heraldry,  a crest:  the  family  crest  was  frequently  placed  on 
the  top  of  such  a turret. 

Umbraculum,  Lat.  See  Canopy. 

Uncinetti,  Ital . See  Crockets . 

Unda,  Lat . See  Ogee. 

Untcrbalfcn,  Ger.  See  Architrave. 

Uttlerlage,  Ger.  See  Bracket. 

Unferfafc,  Ger.  See  Pedestal. 

Vane,  dfaue,  or  a plate  of  metal  turn- 

ing on  a spindle,  and  set  upon  a tower,  spire, 
or  pinnacle,  to  indicate  the  quarter  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  They  were  sometimes  shaped 
like  banners,  gilt  and  blazoned  with  armorial 
bearings. 

“ Zfyt  toforte  fh&l)  full  phagant  gljall  gc 

plants  frcgl)  turning  fottl)  eberg  folntie.” 

Chaucer’s  Assemblie  of  Ladies.* 

In  the  25th  volume  of  the  Archseologia  is  a 
plate  representing  the  dedication  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  which  has  a vane  in  the  usual 
form  of  a bird  or  weathercock. 

Vant-stone.  See  Font. 

Vase,  the  body  of  a Corinthian  capital,  with  the  foliage 
stripped  off ; of  the  form  of  an  inverted  bell : sometimes  called 
the  Bell. 

Vault,  Vaulting,  Vaulted  Roof,  ITafote,  YTofotc,  \Lat.  Tes- 
tudo,  Concameratio,  Fr.  Voute,  Ital.  Volta,  Ger.  ©eftfolbc,  2Bi5b 
bung,],  ( Volta , William  of  Worcester,)  an  arched  roof,  the 
stones  or  materials  of  which  are  so  placed  as  to  support  each 
other.  Vaults  are  of  various  kinds,  as  Roman,  cylindrical,  lon- 
gitudinal, transverse,  elliptical,  &c. 

“ Neither  the  Egyptians8  nor  the  Greeks  made  use  of  the  arch 
or  ceiling  composed  of  stones,  which  by  acting  against  each 
other,  are  supported  by  the  same  force  by  which  they  would 
otherwise  fall.  Their  ceilings  were  formed  of  stones  of  an 


Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon. 


r See  also  Warton’s  History  of  Poetry,  Ware  (Arch.  vol.  xvii.)  ; but  Mr.  Wil- 
vol.  ii.  p.  22.  kinson,  in  the  course  of  his  recent  re- 

s This  is  the  received  opinion,  and  is  searches  in  Egypt,  has  arrived  at  a dif- 
here  given  as  such,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  ferent  conclusion,  (see  Arch , p.  15.) 
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extraordinary  size,  either  bearing  the  whole  length  from  one 
wall  to  another,  as  lintels,  or  tailed  down  in  the  manner  of  a 
stone  staircase.  Some  authorities  declare  that  vaults  are  very 
ancient,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  vault  does  not 
always  imply  the  present  mode  of  construction  by  voussoirs ; 
and  though  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  Acrarium  of  Minyas,  as 
composed  of  stones,  the  highest  of  which  secured  all  the  others, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  of  a wedge-like  form ; for  a 
vault  may  be  composed  of  stones  projecting  one  over  another, 
more  than  half  their  size,  so  that  the  upper  stone  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  whole.  The  method  of  vaulting 
by  voussoirs  might  be  known  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Greeks, 
before  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war ; but  it  is  more  deroga- 
tory to  the  latter  people  in  a contemplation  of  their  buildings 
to  suppose  them  acquainted  with  vaults  so  constructed,  than  to 
suppose  them  ignorant  of  them.  In  the  substitution  of  arches 
for  lintels,  the  Romans  in  the  latter  ages  were  able  to  cover 
spacious  openings  with  materials  which,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
observes,  a labourer  might  carry  on  his  back. 

“ By  the  general  adoption  of  the  arch  in  architecture,  the 
Romans  excelled  the  Greeks  in  the  science  of  building  as  much 
as  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  the  Gothic  architects  excelled 
them.  From  that  time  architecture  began  to  assume  a new 
character;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the  arches  of  the 
exterior  of  the  temple  of  Faunus,  on  the  Celian  mount,  or  in 
the  arcades  of  the  Coliseum,  the  features  which  afterwards 
became  more  prominent  in  what  has  been  called  Norman  archi- 
tecture, nor  in  that  the  features  which  designate  Gothic 
architecture. 

“ From  the  time  of  Pericles,  through  the  ages  of  Augustus, 
Justinian,  and  the  Normans,  every  succeeding  five  centuries  to 
the  fifteenth,  is  remarkable  for  the  alterations  in  architecture ; 
and  the  alterations  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  modes  of 
covering  the  spaces  enclosed  for  public  worship.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  the  prevention  of  fire  has  been  the  mother 
of  the  inventions  which  have  characterised  those  times.  Thick 
stone  walls  will  remain  to  mark  the  site  of  a building,  but  vaults 
alone  can  preserve  the  building  itself.  It  is  the  roof  which 
makes  the  house.’’ 
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“Vaulted  Roofs  consist  of  two  parts,  the  shell  of  the  vault, 
and  the  ribs  or  arches  which  support  it.  The  earliest  vaulted 
roof  known  in  England  is  a barrel  vault  in  the  keep  of  the 
Tower  of  London:  there  is  another  of  the  same  character  in 
Dover  Castle t : these  are  a rude  imitation  of  Roman  work ; in 
Norman  work  generally  the  space  to  be  vaulted  is  divided  into 
square  bays  of  no  great  extent,  supported  on  round-headed 
arches;  the  diagonal  lines  proceeding  from  the  four  corners, 
and  crossing  in  the  centre,  produce  angles  or  groins,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  in  cut  stone  is  said  to  be  the  master-work  of 
masonry : this  difficult  operation  was  at  first  avoided  by  con- 
structing the  vaulting  of  rubble-work,  consisting  of  stones  in 
fragments,  mixed  with  mortar,  with  a lining  of  stucco  on  the 
under  surface,  which  frequently  retains  the  marks  of  the  boards 
used  in  constructing  it,  as  was  the  case  in  the  chapel  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  At  a somewhat  later  period  the  vault  was 
constructed  of  rag-work,  or  stones  which,  though  still  rough, 
have  a more  regular  form,  oblong  and  narrow,  and  are  laid  in 
courses  (as  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford11).  In  both  these 
classes  the  shell  of  the  vault  is  supported  by  regular  arches  of 
cut  stone,  of  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  column  or  pier,  and 
square  edged,  passing  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  a rectangular 
direction  to  each  other,  and  resting  upon  little  more  than  the 
projecting  mouldings  of  the  capitals : the  springing  of  the 
groins  at  the  angles  is  also  of  cut  stone,  (at  least  in  some 
instances  x.) 


t And  in  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset- 
shire, (Plate  91.) 
u Plate  33. 

x “ Previously  to  vaulting  the  naves  of 
the  cathedrals,  round-headed  arches  were 
general,  and  there  were  few  examples 
either  of  rib  or  panel  vaulting,  pointed 
arches,  pinnacles,  or  buttresses.  While 
vaults  were  confined  to  low  buildings,  as 
crypts  and  the  aisles  of  cathedrals,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  thick  walls  of  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  would  be  able  to  resist 
their  thrust. 

“ On  comparing  rib  pointed  vaulting 
with  Roman  vaulting,  it  will  be  inva- 
riably found  that  the  rib  itself  is  thinner 
than  the  uniform  thickness  of  the  Roman 
vault  under  similar  circumstances ; and 


that  the  panel,  which  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  vault  in  superficial  quantity, 
sometimes  does  not  exceed  one  ninth  part 
of  the  rib  in  thickness.  The  Gothic 
architects,  it  has  been  expressively  said, 
have  given  to  stone  an  apparent  flexibility 
equal  to  the  most  ductile  metals,  and 
have  made  it  forget  its  nature,  weaning 
it  from  its  fondness  to  descend  to  the 
centre. 

“ The  more  acutely  pointed  the  arch, 
the  less  thickness  of  material  will  be 
requii’ed,  and  the  less  lateral  thrust  will 
be  on  the  abutment.  These  geometrical 
and  mechanical  facts  must  necessarily 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  semi- 
elliptical vault,  the  short  axis  horizontal, 
or  to  the  pointed  arch.” 
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“ When  larger  spaces  were  required  to  be  vaulted,  it  became 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  groins,  which  are  always  the  weakest 
part  of  vaulting : for  this  purpose  diagonal  ribs  of  cut  stone 
were  added ; these  were  formed  into  mouldings,  and  sometimes 
enriched  with  carving.  In  the  first  application  of  diagonal  ribs, 
the  transverse  arched  ribs  continued  of  the  original  plain  form, 
but  were  afterwards  moulded  to  correspond  better  with  the 
diagonal  ribsr.  This  is  considered  as  the  second  class  of  vault- 
ing, and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  side  aisles  of  cathedrals  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century : the  bays  of  vaulting  were 
generally  square,  but  longer  in  the  direction  of  the  aisles ; the 
long  side  having  at  first  an  arch  which  was  a semicircle,  and 
the  shorter  side,  which  crossed  the  aisle,  being  also  round  at 
the  top,  but  stilted  and  sometimes  of  the  horse-shoe  form. 
With  all  these  expedients  they  could  not,  however,  make  the 
several  parts  conform  to  each  other,  and  the  soffit  of  the  vault- 
ing is  seen  to  be  connected  to  the  ribs  in  many  distorted  shapes. 
Almost  every  specimen  in  this  stage  of  their  works  evinces  a 
struggle  to  accomplish  the  twofold  object  of  applying  semi- 
circular diagonal  ribs  for  greater  strength,  and  of  combining 
three  arches  of  equal  height,  but  of  different  substances,  in  one 
bay  of  vaulting,  in  a manner  that  might  produce  a regularity 
in  the  workmanship.  Not  being  able  to  accomplish  this  with 
round-topped  arches,  recourse  was  naturally  had  to  the  pointed 
arch  : this  was  first  used  in  the  transverse  ribs,  and  seems  to 
have  been  eagerly  adopted,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  on  account 
of  its  being  a convenient  mode  of  executing  what  must  have 
been  previously  a very  uncertain  proceeding.  The  earliest 
authentic  instance  on  record  in  this  country  is  believed  to  be 
at  Canterbury,  in  the  work  of  William  of  Sens,  in  1178. 

“ The  third  class  of  vaulting  was  in  use  about  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century : in  this  the  diagonal  rib  over  the  largest  space 
was  made  the  semi-circle ; and  two  portions  of  the  same  curve 
were  applied  to  each  of  the  side  arches,  where  they  produced 
the  pointed  top  ; forming  a work  that  was  at  once  easy  to 
execute,  of  great  strength,  and  of  a pleasing  appearance.  The 

r Jn  some  instances  the  diagonal  ribs  the  crypt  of  Gloucester  (Plate  92);  these 
were  of  the  same  square  form  and  equally  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  speci- 
massive  with  the  transverse  arches,  as  in  mens  of  the  diagonal  rib. 
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frequent  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  structures  by  fire,  together 
with  the  immense  riches  they  contained,  must  in  that  age  have 
occasioned  a strong  desire  of  rendering  them  as  secure  as  pos- 
sible from  such  an  accident ; and  a practicable  mode  of  vaulting 
over  large  spaces  could  not  fail  of  being  greatly  encouraged. 
Vaultings  on  the  new  system  of  construction,  instead  of  being 
confined,  as  in  the  former  practice,  to  aisles  and  other  parts  of 
small  extent,  were  now  erected  over  every  part  of  the  building, 
to  the  greatest  width  between  the  walls s. 

44  After  some  practice  in  the  third  class  of  groined  arches,  the 
ribs  seem  to  have  been  put  up  before  the  shell  of  the  vaulting. 
It  was  probably  soon  discovered  that  the  transverse  ribs  were 
very  unsteady,  until  assisted  by  the  upper  vaulting.  A stone 
band  was  added  beneath  the  intended  ridge  of  the  vaulting,  for 
connecting  the  several  ribs  together,  and,  successively,  inter- 
mediate ribs  were  introduced  between  those  in  the  diagonal  and 
transverse  positions.  By  these  additions  to  the  third  class, 
forming  the  fourth  class  of  groined  arches,  as  executed  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  system  of  vaulting  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  its  utmost  perfection1.  The  numerous 
stone  ribs,  strongly  bound  together  by  the  application  of  the 
ridge-band,  afforded  by  their  proximity  a skeleton  wallu  adapted 
for  laying  on  the  shell  of  the  vaulting  above  it,  with  scarcely 
any  centering  more  than  was  required  for  putting  up  the 
ribs.”x 

44  If  the  antiquary  will  not  ascribe  the  ornaments  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Third,  and  succeeding  ages,  to  the  vaulting  the  naves  of  the 
cathedrals,  nor  the  pointed  arch  to  the  necessity  for  its  produc- 
tion, but  only  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  it  must  be  acknow- 


s As  at  Salisbury,  (Plate  93.) 
t As  at  Westminster  Abbey,  (PI  94.) 
« It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  ruins 
this  skeleton  remaining  perfect,  or  nearly 
so,  when  the  shell  of  the  vault  is  almost 
gone;  as  in  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  Lehon,  near  Dinan,  in  Bre- 
tagne. 

x From  Saunders’s  Observations,  Ar- 
chaeologia,  vol.  xvii. 

£C  It  was  the  practice  of  the  free-masons 
(or  other  architects),  to  whom  we  are 


indebted  for  the  vaults  which  secure  our 
cathedrals,  to  reduce  all  the  pressures  in 
a building,  whether  vertical  or  lateral,  to 
certain  principal  supports ; their  vaults 
were  composed,  c ex  lapide  et  topho,’  of 
ribs  and  panels ; the  one  of  good  free- 
stone, the  other  of  light  sand-stone  or 
chalk : their  supports  were  piers  and 
columns  (and  buttresses),  and  a wall  with 
them  was  held  to  be  merely  an  enclo- 
sure.” Ware’s  Observations  on  Vaults, 
Archaeol.  vol.  xvii. 
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ledged  that  the  contemporaneous  production  is  remarkable, 
especially  as  those  ornaments  and  that  form  are  useful  only  in 
vaulted  buildings. 

In  an  early  investigation  of  vaulting,  it  had  been  observed 
that  the  continued  key-stone  or  ridge  of  the  vaults  in  some  of 
the  cathedrals  rose  and  fell  in  a kind  of  undulation.  What 
then  was  attributed  to  error  and  defective  workmanship,  has 
since  been  the  cause  of  solid  content  and  admiration.  By  sub- 
stituting ribs  of  the  same  curvature  for  the  varying  elliptic  ribs 
in  a groined  rib  vault,  the  mason  is  again  reduced  to  the  proper 
level  of  an  handicraft,  and  the  simplicity  of  construction  may 
also  vie  with  that  of  the  original  cylindrical  vault. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pendants,  which  hang  from  the 
centre  of  some  of  the  later  Gothic  vaults,  are  supported,  has 
excited  much  astonishment.  This  will  be 
best  understood  by  a reference  to  the 
figure.  It  will  be  observed  that  such  vaults 
“ are  formed  of  inverted  conoids,  and  have 
the  property  of  domes and  “ the  lan- 
terns at  the  vertices  of  St.  Peter’s  and 
St.  Paul’s  might  as  well,  in  respect  of  the 
mechanical  action,  have  been  pendent  as 
insistent2.” 

“ Joannes  de  Grandisono  voltid  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  Chirch 
of  Excester,”  (A.  D.  1344.)  Leland’s  Itinerary,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

Vaulting  Shafts  or  Vaulting  Pillar,  a pillar  sometimes 
rising  from  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  vault  of  the  roof ; 
more  frequently  a short  column  attached  to  the  wall,  rising 
from  a corbel,  and  from  the  top  of  which  the  ribs  of  the  vault 
spring.  (Willis.) 

Vawthid,  vaulted  or  arched  with  stone. 

Venetian  Window,  one  that  is  divided  into  three  or  more 
compartments  in  width,  by  pilasters  or  columns. 


z Ware  on  Vaults,  Archreol.  vol.  xvii.  Churches,  and  Willis’s  Gothic  Architec- 
A.  D.  1812.  This  paper  contains  much  ture  of  Italy:  also  Plate  90,  which  is 
valuable  information  on  the  construction  copied  by  permission  from  the  works  of 
of  the  different  kinds  of  vaults.  Professors  Whewell  and  Willis.  See  also 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  Froude’s  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  335 — 361. 
of  vaulted  roofs,  see  Whewell’s  German  ^ Plate  84. 
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Vesica  Piscis,  a mystical  figure  of  a pointed-oval,  or  egg- 
shaped  form,  originating  in  the  figure  of  a fish,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Christian  symbols,  emblematically  significant  of 
the  word  which  contained  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 

and  titles  of  our  Saviour.  The  symbolic 
representation  of  a fish  we  find  sculptured 
on  some  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  early 
Christians  discovered  in  the  catacombs  at 
Rome;  but  the  actual  figure  of  the  fish 
afterwards  gave  place  to  an  oval-shaped 
compartment,  pointed  at  both  extremities, 
bearing  the  same  mystical  signification  as 
the  fish  itself,  and  formed  by  two  circles 
intersecting  each  other  in  the  centre.  This 
was  the  most  common  symbol  used  in  the 
middle  ages : we  meet  with  it  every  where 
in  religious  sculptures,  in  painted  glass, 
on  encaustic  tiles,  and  on  seals : in  the  latter,  that  is,  in  those 
of  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  that  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  the  form  is  yet  retained b. 

Vestibule  [Lat.  Vestibulum,  Fr.  Vestibule,  Ital . Vestibolo, 
Get.  Dor  Dcr  ipauptfmr,],  the  entrance  to  large  houses ; 

the  part  under  the  portico. 

Vestry,  Rebegtrg,  \Lat.  Vestiaria,]  a room  attached  to  a 
church,  or  a part  partitioned  off,  where  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy  are  kept : it  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient  sacristry ; and 
a cupboard  or  chest  in  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient 
ambry  and  locker,  near  the  altar,  for  keeping  the  communion 
plate,  &c.  The  term  revestry  is,  however,  an  ancient  one,  as 
appears  from  the  Antient  Rites  of  Durham  and  the  Contract 
for  Catterick  Church. 

Vethym,  ITatligm,  dfetfjgm,  a fathom,  or  measure  of  six  feet. 

b Even  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  And  in  that  age  full  of  mystical  signifi- 
the  pointed  arch,  that  veocata  qucestio  of  cations,  the  twelfth  century,  when  every 
antiquaries,  with  what  degree  of  proba-  part  of  a church  was  symbolized,  it  ap- 
bility  may  it  not  be  atti’ibuted  to  this  pears  nothing  strange  if  this  typical  form 
mystical  form  ? It  is  indeed  in  this  sym-  should  have  had  its  weight  towards  ori- 
bolical  figure  that  we  see  the  outline  of  ginating  and  determining  the  adoption  of 
the  pointed  arch  plainly  developed  at  the  pointed  arch.  (British  Critic,  April 
least  a century  and  a half  before  the  1839.) 
appearance  of  it  in  architectonic  form. 
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Vetum,  or  Vetarium,  an  awning  stretched  over  the  theatres 
and  amphitheatres  of  the  ancients,  to  protect  the  spectators 
from  the  sun. 

Vignette,  lunette,  ornamental  carv- 
ing in  imitation  of  vine  leaves. 

“ Vinettes  running  in  casements/* 

Lydgate’s  Boke  of  Troy. 

Vise,  Utcc,  Hod,  a winding  staircase;  a newel  staircase, 
that  is,  a staircase  winding  round  a newel,  as  the  centre  is 
called. 


“ And  in  the  said  stepyll  shall  be  a Vice  tourning,  serving  till  the 
said  body,  isles,  and  qwere.”  Contract  for  Fotheringhay. 

Vitres,  Fr.,  Vitreat^e,  panellse  vitreatse,  Lat .,  stained  glass. 

V itruvian  Scroll,  a particular  ornament 
used  in  Classic  architecture.  JF  \Jy)  y_ 

Volta,  Ital.  See  Vault. 

Volute  {Lat.  Voluta,  Fr.  Volute,  Ital.  Voluta,  Ger.  0df)tKCfe, 
0dbnorfd/],  the  scroll,  or  spiral  horn,  used  in  Ionic  capitals0. 
In  the  Corinthian  order  there  are  also  Volutes,  but  they  are 
smaller,  more  numerous,  and  always  diagonally  placed.  In  the 
Composite  they  are  also  diagonally  placed,  but  larger  than  in 
the  Corinthian. 

V omitoria,  the  gates  into  the  cavea  of  an  ancient  amphi- 
theatre. 

Voussoir,  Voussure,  Fr.,  a block  of  stone  cut  to  a particular 
curve,  forming  part  of  an  arch. 

Voute,  Fr.  See  Vault. 

Wainscot  [Fr.  Boiserie],  the  modern  covering  of  walls,  often 
richly  ornamented  with  panelling,  &c.d 

Wall-plate,  a plank  of  timber  lying  along  the  top  of  a wall 
for  the  timbers  of  the  roof  to  rest  upon : formerly  the  feet  of 
the  rafters  pitched  upon  the  wall-plate,  but  in  modern  buildings 
they  rest  upon  the  pole-plate,  and  the  wall-plate  only  receives 
the  ends  of  the  tie-beams  of  the  principals.  See  Hoof. 


c Plate  20. 

d Wainscotting  seems  to  have  been  period,  hangings  of  tapestry  were  the 
much  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  usual  covering  of  the  walls  in  richly  fur- 
centuries  (see  Plate  G9) : previous  to  that  nished  apartments. 
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Burford  Church,  Oxon. 


“ Scola  theologise  nova  cum  libraria  desuper  continet in  alti- 

tudine  a pendo  usque  ad  superiorem  walplate,  de  pestone  80  pedes.” 

William  of  Worcester. 

“ And  every  wall-plate  of  viii  ynches  in  thiknesse.” 

Indenture  at  Salisbury,  1 445. 

Walls,  [Ft.  Murailles.]  See  Masonry. 

Watch-loft,  at  St.  Alban’s,  a place  for  watching  treasure. 

Water-drain;  this  name  is  given  by 
Mr.  Rickman,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
work,  to  the  niche  containing  it,  as  well  as 
to  the  drain  itself ; the  whole  together  is 
usually  called  a Piscina. 

Water-table,  the  ledge  left  on  stone  or 
brick  walls,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground ; technically  called  the  set-off  of  the 
plinth : the  term  water-table  is  also  applied 
to  the  base-mouldings,  a little  above  the 
plinth. 

Weathered,  a term  applied  to  a small  inclination  given  to 
horizontal  surfaces,  to  prevent  water  lodging  on  them : the  tops 
of  Classic  cornices  are  commonly  weathered,  so  also  are  modern 
window-sills ; in  fact,  the  upper  surface  of  most  flat  stone-work 
is  very  slightly  sloped  to  throw  off  the  water,  that  is,  weathered. 

Weather  Mouldings,  dripstones,  or  canopies,  over  doors  and 
windows,  intended  to  throw  the  water  off. 

Weepers,  the  statues  at  the  base  of  a funeral  monument. 
The  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  to 
have  “ xiv  images  embossed  of  lords  and  ladyes,  in  divers  ves- 
tures, called  weepers , to  stand  in  housings6.” 

Wicket  [Lot.  Fores,  valvatae,  Ger.  mit  dncnt  glugcl,],  a 
small  door  within  a larger  one ; a place  to  communicate  through 
without  opening  the  door. 

Wind-beam,  a large  timber  arch  in  the  frame-work  of  a roof, 
serving  as  a stay  against  the  wind : called  also  the  Collar-beam. 
See  Roof. 


e See  the  Contract  in  Blore’s  Monu-  his  sons,  as  weepers,  each  with  his  shield 
mental  Remains,  Dugdale’s  Warwick-  of  arms  over  his  image.  (See  Gough’s 
shire,  &c.  The  Burghersh  tombs  at  Sep.  Mon.  and  Weever’s  Funeral  Mon.) 
Lincoln  have  Edward  the  Third  and 
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Window,  \Lat.  Lumen,  Fenestra,  Fr.  Fenetre,  Ital.  Finestra, 
Ger.  Sender,  33cleud()tuttg.]  In  the  rude  style  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  period,  or  prior  to  the  year  1000,  the 
windows  were  generally  small 
and  round-headed,  of  plain  rude 
workmanship,  as  at  Brixworth 
(lc),  usually  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  wall,  and  splayed  on  the  out- 
side as  much  as  within,  some- 
times divided  into  two  lights  by 
a sort  of  rude  balustre,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
and  supporting  a long  stone 
reaching  through  the  whole 
thickness,  serving  as  an  abacus, 
or  impost,  from  which  the  two 
arches  spring,  as  at  Wickham,  Berks,  and  St.  Benet’s  church, 
Cambridge  (4) ; sometimes  they  have  a sharp  triangular  head 
with  straight  sides,  of  very  rude  construction,  as  at  Barton  upon 
Humber  (2). 

Norman  windows  in  the  early  period  are  quite  plain,  and 
differ  little  from  those  before  mentioned,  excepting  that  the 
window  is  usually  set  near  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  and  the 
sides  are  splayed  within  onlyd:  the  angles  of  the  openings  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  shafts,  and  the  arch  with  zig-zag 
and  other  mouldings ; these  occur  both  on  the  exterior  and  the 
interior,  as  at  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford  (5).  They  are  sometimes 
nearly  as  richly  ornamented  as  the  doorways,  with  a succession 
of  mouldings,  in  which  the  zig-zag  generally  still  predominates. 
Double  windows  divided  by  a slip  of  wall,  much  splayed  in  the 
interior,  and  ornamented  on  the  edge  by  a shaft  or  shafts,  are 
common  in  this  style,  as  at  Castle  Hedingham  (6) ; sometimes 
they  are  merely  divided  by  a shaft,  as  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a balustre,  as  at  Tewkesbury,  but  this  balustre  is 
quite  of  a distinct  character  from  the  earlier  specimens.  There 


c Plate  94.  afford  more  light  than  when  the  window 

tl  This  spreading  out  through  the  en-  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness 
tire  thickness  of  the  wall,  from  a small  of  the  wall,  as  in  the  more  ancient  ex- 
external aperture,  was  probably  found  to  amples. 
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are  traces  of  circular  windows  of  this  style,  as  at  the  west  end 
of  Iffley  church,  but  few  remain  perfect  in  England : there  is  a 
fine  one  at  Barfreston  church,  Kent  (49 e).  Towards  the  close  of 
this  style  we  have  frequent  examples  of  windows  having  all  the 
characteristics  and  ornaments  peculiar  to  it,  but  with  a 'pointed 
arch  (9 f) : these  obviously  belong  to  the  period  of  transition, 
when  the  pointed  style  was  not  yet  fully  developed,  called  by 
Mr.  Bloxam,  and  some  other  writers,  the  Semi-Norman  style. 
In  St.  Cross  church,  near  Winchester,  and  many  other  buildings, 
some  of  the  windows  have  all  the  characters  of  the  Norman 
style,  including  the  round-arched  head  (8)  : others  resemble 
them  exactly  in  all  other  particulars,  but  have  their  heads 
pointed  (9),  shewing  that  they  were  built  strictly  during  the 
period  of  transition,  the  round-headed  windows  being  generally  s 
the  earliest,  and  this  change  of  style  having  been  introduced 
during  the  progress  of  the  building,  which  in  these  large  works 
often  lasted  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  either  from  want  of  funds, 
or  some  other  accidental  causes.  In  clerestories  the  window 
frequently  has  a small  arch  on  each  side  of  it  in  the  interior, 
as  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (7),  the  exterior  being  plain,  or 
merely  ornamented  with  shafts  (8)  : some  of  these  windows  are 
pointed  on  the  exterior  (9) ; and  the  same  occurs  at  Canter- 
bury. In  some  cases,  in  place  of  the  side  arches  we  have  a 
window  added  on  each  side,  but  considerably  lower  than  the 
centre  one,  as  at  Romsey,  Hants.  (10)  : these  windows  are  long 
and  narrow,  approaching  very  nearly  to  a three-light  lancet 
window.  On  the  exterior  we  frequently  have  arcades  of  inter- 
secting arches,  some  of  which  are  pierced  for  windows.  At 
St.  Cross  the  arcade  is  in  the  interior  of  the  triforium,  and  all 
the  smaller  arches  are  pierced h.  The  Norman  windows  have 
very  frequently  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  a later  style. 

Early  English  windows  are  of  the  exact  form  of  a lancet, 
and  occur  in  small  churches  most  frequently  single,  as  at  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge  (12),  but  in  larger  ones  united  in  two,  as 
at  Lincoln  (13),  three,  or  five,  sometimes  all  appearing  as  one 

e Plate  1 04 ; this  is  however  very  late,  Temple  church,  London,  Roche  Abbey, 
quite  of  Transition  character.  &c.,  there  are  round-arched  heads  over 

f Plate  95.  pointed  windows. 

S It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  h See  Plate  88. 
round-headed  are  the  oldest,  for  in  the 
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large  window,  as  at  Beverley  Minster'  (16):  sometimes  there 
are  openings  above  the  lancet  lights,  but  still  under  the  drip- 
stones, as  at  Wimborne  Minster  (13).  These  large  windows 
are  generally  ornamented  with  long,  slender,  detached  shafts, 
usually  formed  of  Sussex  marble,  or  from  the  isle  of  Purbeck, 
and  divided  in  their  length  by  projecting  bands,  which  have  a 
very  light  and  elegant  effect,  as  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  at  Salisbury,  and  in  St.  Giles’s  church,  Oxford 
(15).  Cotemporary  with  these,  or  very  nearly  so,  we  have  also 
a window  of  two  lancet-shaped  lights  united  under  one  arch, 
with  or  without  a quatrefoil,  circle,  or  lo- 
zenge, in  the  division  over  the  shaft,  as  in 
the  tower  of  St.  Giles’s,  Oxford  (44) : in  these 
early  specimens  neither  the  lights  nor  the 
opening  above  are  foliated,  but  in  the  later 
examples  foliation  is  generally  introduced,  as 
at  Ely  (17),  and  Amesbury.  Also  a window 
of  three  lancet-shaped  lights,  the  centre  the 
highest,  united  under  one  arch,  as  Warming- 
ton  (14) : the  divisions  are  sometimes  left 
open,  as  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  (25).  In  the 
later  period  of  this  style  we  have  also  windows  of  three  lights 
foliated,  with  three  foliated  circles  in  the  head,  as  St.  Giles’s  (18). 

In  the  Early  English  style  there  is  usually  a hollow  space  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  above  the  head  of  the  window  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  arch : this  peculiar  feature  is  conti- 
nued in  Decorated 
work,  but  very  rare- 
ly in  Perpendicu- 
lar; and  in  plain 
windows  of  no  very 
marked  character 
it  is  often  a useful 

guide  to  the  date.  St.  Michael’s,  Oxford. 

This  hollow  appears  much  deeper  than  it  really  is,  from  the 
dark  shadow  cast  by  the  arch  of  the  window. 

i These  windows  of  three  or  of  five  lights : thus  the  window  at  Wimborne 
lancets  are  frequently  united  under  one  Minster  (13)  is  united  in  the  interior 
arch  in  the  interior,  while  on  the  exterior  under  one  arch,  and  appears  as  much  one 
they  still  appear  to  be  detached  lancet  window  as  that  at  Warmington  (14). 


Amesbury. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  simple 
lancet-headed  arch  began  to  be  ornamented  with  a trefoil,  as 
at  Stanton  St.  John's  (19),  and  the  arch  itself  was  frequently 
built  of  this  form : the  top  of  the  trefoil  head  is  sometimes 
square,  as  in  the  windows  of  Caernarvon  Castle,  built,  as  is  well 
known,  by  Edward  I.  Windows  of  this  form  are  very  common, 
though  more  so  in  domestic  than  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

The  windows  of  the  Decorated  style  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  In  the  first  the  tracery  consists  of  circles,  trefoils, 
quatrefoils,  &c.  and  these  are  frequently  called  geometrical 
windows,  as  Dunchurch  (21), 

Merton  chapel,  Oxford  (22), 

Broughton  (23),  and  Kidling- 
ton  (24).  These  windows  are 
generally  found  in  buildings  of 
the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  occasion- 
ally in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  thirteenth : during  the 
same  period  we  also  find  a win- 
dow of  two,  or  of  three,  lancet 
lights  under  a common  arch, 
closely  resembling  St.  Alban's  (25),  but  sometimes  with  the  heads 
of  the  lancets  and  the  spaces  foliated,  as  at  Bloxham  (27)  ; and 
another  window  of  a plainer  character,  of  three  lights,  in  which 
the  mullions  appear  to  be  continued  through  the  head  of  the  win- 
dow, intersecting  each  other,  as  at  Wells  (26),  but  this  form  is 
continued  to  the  introduction  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  some- 
times foliated,  and  sometimes  not:  both  this  and  (25)  are  so 
frequently  imitated  in  the  churchwarden's  Gothic  of  modern 
times k,  that  it  requires  a careful  examination  of  the  mouldings 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  original  or  not1.  At  Grantham 


Swacliff,  Oxon. 


k There  is  one  of  this  kind  in  Hill- 
morton  church,  Warwickshire,  with  the 
date  of  1 (340  upon  it : and  the  fashion 
appears  to  have  been  prevalent  about 
that  time. 

l Mr.  Rickman  and  others  consider 
that  in  these  plain  windows  the  cusps 
have  been  cut  out : this  is  sometimes  the 
case,  but  there  are  many  windows  of  these 


two  forms  which  never  had  either  cusps 
or  tracery,  and  still  are  original.  They 
may  occasionally  be  found  with  the  an- 
cient stained  glass  yet  remaining,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could 
have  had  any  tracery,  but  were  probably 
built  in  this  plain  manner  purposely  to 
receive  the  stained  glass. 
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are  several  windows  of  this  description,  richly  ornamented  with 
the  ball-flower  (28). 

In  the  second  period  of  the  Decorated  style  the  tracery  con- 
sists of  wavy  lines  without  any  geometrical  form,  and  has  been 
called  flowing  tracery,  as  at  Worstead  (28),  Little  St.  Mary’s, 
Cambridge  (32),  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford  (31).  This 
form  seems  to  have  led,  on  the  continent,  to  what  is  called 
the  Flamboyant  style,  from  the  flame-like  form  which  the 
tracery  often  assumes.  Examples  closely  approaching  to  this 
style  may  be  found  in  England,  as  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  church  (page  99),  and  in  a side  chapel  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (page  63) ; the  mouldings,  however,  are  always 
different.  There  are  many  square-headed  Decorated  windows, 
with  flowing  tracery,  both  in  churches,  as  at  Broughton  and 
Ashby-Folville  (40 m),  and  in  domestic  work:  we  also  occasion- 
ally find  them  with  flattened  segmental  arches,  as  at  Chacomb, 
Northamptonshire,  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  &c.;  in  the  former  church 
there  are  also  windows  with  ogee  arches11. 

Some  of  the  earliest  examples  in  the  Perpendicular  style  are 
those  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  buildings  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  at  Winchester,  and  New  College,  Oxford  (32).  His 
style  was  immediately  followed  by  Waynflete  at  Magdalen,  and 
by  Chichele  at  All  Souls’;  and  the  gradations  to  the  complete 
Perpendicular  window,  as  at  St.  Mary’s  (31), 
are  easily  traced.  These  are  distinguished 
by  their  mullions  running  through  the  head 
in  perpendicular  lines,  the  tracery  assuming 
the  same  character,  and  by  the  general  use 
of  transoms.  The  four-centred  arch  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Perpendicular  style : 
the  arches  gradually  become  more  and  more 
flat,  till  they  finally  lose  the  point  altoge- 
ther : and  we  have  some  instances  of  win- 

m Plate  102.  both  styles ; more  frequently  the  domi- 

n We  have  some  instances,  though  not  nant  lines  of  the  tracery  are  Perpendicu- 
very  frequent,  of  windows  which  are  lar,  while  the  mouldings  and  ornaments 
clearly  of  Transition  character  from  De-  are  Decorated.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
corated  to  Perpendicular,  as  in  the  tower  easy  to  say  to  which  style  such  a win- 
of  King’s  Sutton,  Northamptonshire,  dow  belongs,  the  two  being  so  completely 
(Plate  103,  No.  45.)  In  this  instance  mixed  that  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
the  tracery  partakes  of  the  character  of  be  attributed  to  either. 
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dows  of  this  style  having  a circular  head : we  have  also  win- 
dows with  a straight-sided  arch,  still  pointed,  but  much  flat- 
tened, as  in  the  Divinity  . School,  Oxford,  the  Redcliffe  church, 
Bristol,  &c.° 

Square-headed  windows  are  of  all 
ages ; from  the  thirteenth  century 
downwards  we  have  frequent  exam- 
ples sufficiently  distinguished  by  the 
mouldings  peculiar  to  each  age,  to 
place  their  date  beyond  a doubt: 
they  are  chiefly  used  in  domestic 
architecture,  but  many  good  exam- 
ples occur  in  churches  also  during 
both  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  as  well  as  later  P. 

The  fine  circular  windows,  called  also  Rose  or  Marigold  win- 
dows % so  much  used  on  the  continent,  at  the  ends  of  transepts 
and  the  west 'end  of  almost  all  their  churches,  are  seldom  found 
in  England,  except  in  our  finest  cathedrals ; but  a few  smaller 
windows  of  this  form  are  found,  as  at  Margam  Abbey  (47), 
Berkeley  church,  Gloucestershire  (48),  St.  Michael's,  Oxford, 
Barfreston  (49),  and  St.  David's  (50). T 

In  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles  we  have  frequently 
a small  triangular  window,  the  sides  being  either  straight  or 
spherical,  filling  up  the  point  of  the  gable,  as  at  York  (51), 
the  east  end  of  Carlisle,  &c.  &c. 


Broughton,  Oxon. 


o One  of  the  most  ready  characteristics 
of  windows  in  the  Perpendicular  style  is 
the  wide  and  shallow  hollow  moulding 
round  the  side,  and  continued  over  the 
head,  but  not  more  deep  in  one  part 
than  another. 

P As  in  Newgate,  York  (36),  at  Ashby- 
Folville,  Leicestershire  (40),  Marcham, 
Berks  (38),  Broughton,  Oxfordshire ; all 
these  are  of  the  fourteenth  century ; those 
of  the  fifteenth  are  too  numerous  to  be 
worth  mentioning,  but  there  is  a very 
elegant  one  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  (Plate  102,  No.  40.) 

There  are  some  domestic  examples 
without  any  tracery,  having  only  one 
upright  mullion,  and  a transom,  as  at 
Markenfield  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Granary,  St.  Mary’s,  York,  the  latter 


with  a transom.  The  same  form  occurs 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  in  churches,  as 
at  the  west  end  of  Horsley  church,  Ox- 
fordshire. 

q.  See  Rose  Window. 

r The  greater  number  of  the  large 
circular  windows  in  France  (except  those 
in  the  Early  French  style)  are  not  really 
circular,  but  pointed,  with  the  chief  mul- 
lion of  the  tracery  formed  into  a circle, 
and  the  subordinate  parts  arranged  to 
harmonise  with  this,  and  the  deception 
thus  produced  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  almost  every  one  views  them  as  cir- 
cular windows ; for  instance,  St.  Maclou, 
Rouen,  St.  Jacques,  Dieppe,  Ardennes, 
near  Caen,  St.  Quentin,  &c.  &c.  Also 
the  windows  of  the  transepts  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  are  square. 
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The  windows  of  belfries  are  frequently  of  a distinct  character 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  not  being  glazed,  but  filled 
up  with  some  sort  of  open  work,  either  plain  wooden  luffer 
(louvre)  boards,  or  something  resembling  them,  as  in  St.  Giles’s, 
Oxford  (44).  In  the  rich  Perpendicular  towers  of  the  west  of 
England  these  windows  are  filled  with  ornamental  open  stone- 
work, as  at  Huish  Episcopi,  Somersetshire  (34),  and  St.  Peter’s, 
Dorchester  (46). 

The  small  windows  in  spires  have  also  a peculiar  and  distinct 
character  in  all  the  styles,  the  face  of  the  window  being  vertical, 
the  upper  part  necessarily  stands  out  from  the  sloping  surface 
of  the  spire:  these  windows  are  frequently  long  and  narrow, 
and  divided  by  a transom  even  in  the  Early  English  style,  the 
upper  lights  only  being  foliated,  with  a foliated  circle  in  the 
head  : the  canopy  is  frequently  crocketed,  and  has  a finial ; 
sometimes  a crest,  as  Witney,  Oxfordshire  (42).  There  are 
frequently  several  tiers  of  these  windows  in  rich  examples, 
nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  spire. 

“ Stained  Glass  was  so  essential  a decoration  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages,  that  some  notice  of  it  may  be  expected 
here ; but  to  trace  regularly  and  completely  the  various  styles 
of  its  arrangement  and  execution  would  require  a much  greater 
space  than  the  limits  of  this  work  would  allow. 

The  earliest  mention  of  coloured  glass  in  windows,  that  can 
be  depended  on,  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  materials  were  most  probably  worked  into  some  pattern 
similar  to  those  which  had  previously  been  adopted  for  the 
works  in  mosaic.  That  no  example  of  so  early  a date  remains 
is  not  at  all  surprising ; the  buildings  themselves  are  more  than 
problematical.  The  succeeding  style  was  a rude  attempt  at  the 
representation  of  the  human  figure,  in  which  the  several  colours 
of  the  flesh  and  draperies  were  somewhat  relieved  either  by 
strong  black  lines,  or,  if  the  representation  was  on  a large  scale, 
by  the  lines  of  division.  Some  glass  of  this  kind  formerly  existed 
in  the  church  of  Poissy,  the  features  of  the  faces  themselves 
being  expressed  by  lines  of  lead.  In  these  early  examples  the 
flesh  was  represented  by  glass  of  a palish  purple  colour. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  aisles  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
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cathedral  is  most  probably  the  earliest  remaining  in  this  coun- 
try, and  appears  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
the  extent  of  it  is  yet  considerable,  and  its  effect  extremely 
beautiful.  The  general  designs  consist  in  panels  of  various 
forms,  containing  subjects  from  holy  writ,  with  explanatory 
inscriptions : these  are  on  grounds  either  of  ruby  colour,  or  of 
a rich  deep  blue,  the  depth  of  the  latter  colour  being  a dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  earliest  glass.  The  spaces  between  these 
panels  are  filled  with  rich  mosaic  patterns  of  various  colours, 
but  still  the  ruby  and  deep  blue  predominate.  The  whole  design 
is  surrounded  by  a broad  border  of  elaborate  construction,  and 
formed  in  brilliant  tints.  The  centre  window  of  Becket’s  Crown , 
in  the  same  cathedral,  appears  to  be  somewhat  later.  This  is 
chiefly  composed  of  scroll  patterns  designed  with  very  consider- 
able elegance,  the  foliage  being  of  various  colours  on  a bright 
ruby  ground.  The  earliest  windows  now  remaining  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  closely  resemble  some  in  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral; these  were  undoubtedly  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

A most  glorious  example  of  the  stained  glass  of  the  thirteenth 
century  yet  remains  in  “La  Sainte  Chapelle”  at  Paris ; and 
the  effect  of  a building  entirely  illuminated  by  windows  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  tints  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  in  that  beautiful  edifice.  The  style 
of  the  glass  differs  but  little  from  that  which  preceded  it,  but 
the  openings  being  narrower,  there  was  only  space  for  entire 
panels  one  above  the  other,  half  compartments  attached  to  the 
sides  being  placed  between.  The  general  ground  is  of  rich 
mosaics,  and  the  broad  lustrous  borders  still  continue  in  use, 
but  in  these  we  find  for  the  first  time  that  the  ornaments  have 
become  somewhat  heraldic,  the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  Castle,  the 
emblems  of  France  and  Castile,  being  profusely  spread  about. 
The  blue  colour  in  these  windows  is  not  of  so  deep  a tint  as 
in  the  earlier  glass. 

The  next  variation  appears  to  be  the  omission  of  the  mosaic 
grounds  ; the  detached  panels  are  yet  continued,  and  when 
these  are  occupied  by  the  figure  of  king,  saint,  or  benefactor, 
some  plain  kind  of  canopy  is  placed  above  them.  The  ground 
of  the  whole  window  is  composed  of  a trailing  pattern  formed 
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either  of  ivy,  vine,  or  oak,  thrown  with  considerable  elegance 
through  the  various  spaces  : these  ornaments  are  sometimes 
indicated  only  by  a delicate  outline,  at  other  times  are  stained 
of  a yellow  tint  on  a ground  of  subdued  white.  Some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  this  kind  remain  in  the  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  in  York  cathedral.  The  five  windows  in  the 
north  transept  of  the  same  church  must  have  been  extremely 
splendid ; in  these  the  ornament  consists  entirely  of  the  foliage 
ground,  intersected  by  coloured  bands  arranged  in  various  ways, 
The  side  windows  in  the  choir  of  Merton  college  chapel,  and 
others  in  the  choir  of  Norbury  church,  Derbyshire8,  may  be 
referred  to  as  slight  varieties  from  the  previous  examples:  in 
the  latter  church  richly  emblazoned  shields  are  introduced  with 
very  beautiful  effect ; the  particular  laws  by  which  heraldic 
colours  are  contrasted  invariably  produce  a full  and  perfect 
effect  in  stained  glass.  The  blue  continues  to  get  lighter,  and 
of  a tint  mora  inclined  to  grey. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  the 
designs  had  disappeared ; the  openings  of  the  windows  were 
now  generally  occupied  by  one  figure  only1,  an  effigy  of  the 
patron  saint,  or  benefactor,  placed  on  a ground  of  one  entire 
colour,  which  was  richly  diapered  by  a relieved  pattern;  the 
whole  under  a canopy  of  considerable  pretensions.  The  finest 
examples  of  this  style  are  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Stras- 
burgh.  Heraldry  at  this  time  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  the  occupation  of  the  subject : the  noble  or  the  knight  was 
generally  represented  in  his  armorial  just  au  corps , and  fre- 
quently as  holding  the  emblazoned  banner  of  his  house.  The 
windows  at  the  east  end  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  may  be  cited  as 
examples  to  illustrate  this  style. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  artist,  disdaining  to  confine  him- 
self, as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
single  opening,  frequently  carried  his  design  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  window,  his  subject  embracing  a considerable 


s We  hear  with  feelings  of  great  in-  original  portions  surreptitiously  removed, 
dignation,  that  recently,  under  pretext  of  t This  is  the  general  character:  there 
repairing  these  windows,  which  had  been  are  however  exceptions ; some  Decorated 
sulfered  to  remain  in  a very  dilapidated  windows  have  no  saints  in  them,  but  are 
state,  parts  of  this  beautiful  specimen  have  filled  with  patterns,  and  some  with  quar- 
been  superseded  by  white  glass,  and  the  ries,  as  at  Seez. 
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number  of  figures  arranged  with  more  pictorial  effect  than  here- 
tofore. The  several  tints  of  the  coloured  glasses  were  more 
varied,  and  placed  with  consideration  as  to  the  effect  of  distance  ; 
the  shadows  were  more  graduated,  and  aerial  perspective  at- 
tempted. The  windows  in  Fairford  church,  Gloucestershire,  are 
very  superior  specimens  of  this  style,  particularly  the  great 
western  window,  containing  a very  fine  and  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  last  judgment.  When  figures  of  the  saints,  apostles, 
or  martyrs,  were  introduced,  they  were  now  generally  accom- 
panied, either  by  the  animal  considered  peculiar  to  them,  or 
represented  as  bearing  the  instrument  of  their  martyrdom. 
Scrolls,  with  long  inscriptions  in  the  black  letter,  were  often 
thrown  with  wild  profusion  across  or  above  the  figures.  In  the 
north  transept  of  Canterbury  cathedral  are  considerable  remains 
of  what  must  at  one  time  have  been  a very  fine  window  of  this 
time.  The  openings  have  been  occupied  chiefly  by  portraits  of 
king  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  queen,  and  family,  and  by  richly 
coloured  shields  of  considerable  size.  In  the  chapels  on  the 
east  side  of  the  transepts,  in  the  same  cathedral,  there  yet 
remains  some  glass  of  this  period,  in  which,  excepting  some 
small  shields,  the  whole  of  the  ornaments  are  entirely  executed 
in  brown  and  yellow : the  effect,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  weak 
and  insipid. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  we  would  cite  the  magnificent  stained 
glass  which  decorates  the  chapel  of  King's  college,  Cambridge ; 
and  the  east  window  of  St.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster, 
stands  as  a worthy  contemporary.  Some  whole  length  figures 
now  remaining  at  the  east  end  of  the  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster, could  not  have  been  intended  originally  for  that  situa- 
tion ; the  elaborate  beauty  of  the  figures,  which  would  have 
been  appreciated  if  placed  nearer  to  the  eye,  tends  considerably 
to  mar  the  effect  that  would  be  desirable  at  the  distance  from 
which  they  are  now  viewed ; their  dimensions  are  too  great  in 
width,  or  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  had  originally  been 
intended  for  some  lower  windows  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel.  In  this  latter  building  we  now  find  only  some  heraldic 
devices  within  coloured  panels,  the  general  ground  of  the  win- 
dows being  in  quarries,  each  decorated  with  a crowned  letter. 
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In  the  church  of  Gonda,  not  far  from  Rotterdam,  there  is  yet 
extant  a considerable  number  of  large  windows,  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century : in  these  one  subject 
occupies  the  whole  space,  the  distance  being  piled  up  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  several  openings.  An  account  of  these  has  been 
published,  which  gives  the  several  dates,  and  the  names  of  the 
respective  artists.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel 
in  New  College,  Oxford,  are  very  favourable  specimens  of  this 
time,  as  far  as  their  monotonous  tint  would  permit.  Those  on 
the  opposite  side,  executed  by  Peckitt  of  York,  are  most  miser- 
able ; this  artist  was,  however,  very  successful  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  his  coloured  glasses,  and  excelled  in  their  brilliant  com- 
bination into  rich  mosaic  patterns.  His  best  windows  are  in 
the  private  chapel  at  Clumber  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  were 
executed  by  him  for  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Newcastle : they  are  said  to  have  been  most  costly.  His  large 
window  at  the  west  end  of  Exeter  cathedral  has  already  suffered 
severely  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  objection  to  the  invocation  of  saints 
not  only  impeded  the  progress  of  the  art,  but  unfortunately  proved 
an  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  finest  work  which 
had  remained  until  that  time : the  subsequent  rule  of  the  fana- 
tics was  however  still  more  destructive.  Some  stained  glass  of 
a very  pleasing  design,  executed  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
remains  in  the  church  at  Bisham,  in  the  county  of  Berks ; 
it  has,  however,  no  particular  church  character  about  it,  and 
might  with  as  much  or  more  propriety  have  been  used  as  the 
decoration  of  a mansion.  The  execution  of  large  scripture 
subjects  appears  to  have  been  nearly  dormant  until  after  the 
Restoration11.  The  general  adoption  of  the  classical  orders  of 
architecture  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  disuse  of  stained 
glass ; but  after  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne, 
a feeling  of  opposition  to  the  frigid  style  of  the  puritans  and 


u The  windows  in  the  chapel  of  Lin-  were  rather  an  imitation  of  a former 
coin’s  Inn,  by  the  elder  Van  Linge,  are  style  than  in  consonance  with  the  gene- 
nearly  the  only  exception ; and  these,  as  ral  manner  of  the  time, 
well  as  the  architecture  of  that  building, 
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their  conventicles  probably  contributed  essentially  to  the  semi- 
vitality which  for  some  time  appeared  to  animate  this  drooping 
art.  The  resettlement  of  the  colleges  at  this  period  induced 
many  munificent  benefactors  to  step  forward;  and  about  this 
time  Van  Linge  the  younger  and  Isaac  Oliver  appear  to  have 
been  very  extensively  employed:  their  works  at  Oxford  bear 
evident  marks  of  the  carelessness  or  haste  with  which  they  were 
executed,  and  of  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  colours 
were  affixed  on  the  glass.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  chymical  part  of  the 
works  of  this  time  were  executed  is  the  east  window  of  the 
chapel  in  University  college,  Oxford,  which  was  put  up  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Henry  Giles  of  York. 

Walpole  did  much  by  his  writings  and  by  his  example, 
although  Strawberry  Hill  may  now  be  but  the  subject  of  a jest, 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  arts  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  saw  but  the  dawning  of  a better  day ; and  we  feel 
assured  that  at  this  time  no  one  would  hint  at,  much  less  advo- 
cate, the  removal  of  so  essential  a portion  as  the  mullions  from 
a window,  to  make  space  for  a semi-transparent  picture,  as  we 
see  in  St.  George’s  chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  chapel  of  New  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  and  in  Salisbury  cathedral.  However  well 
designed  or  executed  such  kind  of  works  may  be,  their  effect  is 
not  better  than  if  painted  on  muslin : unfortunately  their  dura- 
bility may  be  somewhat  greater ; they  shock  us  in  buildings  of 
that  character  by  the  evident  sacrifice  of  consistency  and  pro- 
priety which  has  created  such  space  for  them.  Through  the 
whole  series  of  ancient  examples  we  can  distinctly  perceive  that 
the  most  effective  specimens  are  those  in  which  the  design  and 
arrangement  is  made  subservient  to  the  architectural  features 
of  the  window  in  which  they  were  placed.  Stained  glass  ought 
properly  to  decorate  the  architecture,  not  supersede  it.  The 
windows  in  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windsor  were  executed  by 
Jervais  and  Forrest  from  designs  by  Mr.  West;  “the  washy 
Virtues,”  as  Walpole  styles  them,  in  the  west  window  of  New 
College  chapel,  by  Jervais,  from  a design  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds; the  east  window  of  Salisbury  cathedral  by  Eginton  of 
Birmingham. 
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We  trust  that  a better  feeling  is  fast  advancing,  pointed 
architecture  and  its  characteristic  decorations  are  much  better 
understood.  There  are  several  very  modern  examples  in  stained 
glass  which  prove  to  us  that  the  same  bewitching  effects  of  the 
ancient  colouring  can  be  still  effected,  and  we  expect  to  see  new 
designs  produced,  which,  while  they  produce  the  richest  effect 
and  the  highest  possible  decoration,  may  be  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  building  in  which  they 
are  to  be  displayed.  Our  wishes  induce  us  to  hope,  and  we 
have  a right  to  expect,  that  the  defective  specimens  of  the 
Stuart  times,  which  are  now  fortunately  in  so  imperfect  a state, 
may  ere  long  be  superseded  by  others  which  may  hereafter 
prove  the  good  taste  and  sound  execution  of  this  fascinating 
branch  of  art  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  the  preceding  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  stained 
glass  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  a few  words  may  be  added  on 
its  domestic  applications 

Heraldry  would  undoubtedly  form  the  decoration  of  the  great 
hall,  shewn  at  first  by  the  simple  heater  shield,  containing  the 
single  coat  of  arms;  increasing  after  the  fashion  of  quartered 
shields,  and  made  still  more  elaborate  during  the  reign  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  by  the  introduction  of  the  several  distinctive 
badges  which  it  became  indispensable  that  each  noble  house 
should  adopt,  during  the  contention  of  the  Roses,  to  mark  their 


x u The  introduction  of  the  use  of 
glass  in  the  windows  of  houses  in  this 
country  took  place,  at  least  partially,  at 
an  early  period : this  the  climate  would 
lead  us  to  presume,  even  if  we  had  not, 
as  we  have,  better  evidence.  It  is  sin- 
gular, however,  to  how  late  a period  glass 
Avas  considered  in  the  light  of  furniture, 
and  to  be  moveable,  in  other  words,  as  a 
luxury,  not  necessary  either  to  the  occu- 
pation or  preservation  of  the  house.  In 
Brooke’s  Abridgement,  title  Chatteles,  it 
appears  that  in  the  21  Hen.  VII.,  A.  D. 
1505,  it  was  held,  that  though  the  win- 
dows belonged  to  the  heir,  the  glass  was 
the  property  of  the  executors,  and  might 
therefore  of  course  be  removed  by  them, 
‘ quar  le  meason  est  perfite  sauns  le 
glasse,’  a doctrine  and  a reason  which 
would  much  astonish  a modern  heir.  As 


may  be  supposed,  the  advances  of  society 
in  civilization  did  not  leave  such  a doc- 
trine unshaken,  but  nearly  a century 
elapsed  ere  it  was  overturned.  Lord 
Coke  mentions,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Reports,  page  63  b,  that  in  the  41  and 
42  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1599,  it  was  in  the 
Common  Pleas  c resolved  per  totam  cu- 
riam, that  glass  annexed  to  windows  by 
nails,  or  in  any  other  manner,  could  not 
be  removed,  for  Avithout  glass  it  is  no 
perfect  house,’  and  that  the  heir  should 
have  it,  and  not  the  executors.  This  is 
one  of  many  instances  in  Avhich  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  society  have  caused  a 
silent  alteration  in  the  laAVS  of  the  coun- 
try : by  the  term  silent , I mean  without 
the  assistance  of  a legislative  enactment. 
The  cost,  hoAvever,  of  glass  for  the  Avin- 
doAvs  Avas  then  (temp.  Eliz.)  no  light 
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several  retainers.  Then  it  became  the  fashion  to  introduce  the 
animals  who  either  singly  or  conjointly  supported  the  embla- 
zoned shield.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  order  of 
the  Garter  became  one  of  the  ornaments  ostentatiously  depicted, 
and  also  wreaths  of  various  kinds,  bound  by  coloured  bands, 
and  decorated  at  intervals  with  roses,  or  by  ornaments  in  the 
Italian  style.  With  Elizabeth  came  in  the  fantastic  cartouche, 
with  its  ingenious  fret-work,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  other 
ornaments,  the  coronets  of  the  earls  and  of  the  superior  ranks. 
In  the  time  of  James  an  imperfect  attempt  was  made  to  effect 
the  whole  on  one  piece  of  glass : the  present  state  of  these 
specimens  give  evidence  that  works  of  this  kind  were  as  ill  cal- 
culated for  durability  as  they  were  then  for  richness  of  effect. 
Since  this  time  no  distinctive  character  has  arisen;  it  was, 
until  lately,  a rapid  descent  from  bad  to  worse. 

For  examples  of  the  several  kinds  mentioned  above,  the  hall 
windows  of  Ockwells  manor  house,  near  Maidenhead,  must  be 
particularly  mentioned  as  perhaps  the  earliest  that  remains  of 
any  importance  in  a building  of  the  domestic  character.  Each 
light  has  a large  armorial  compartment,  shields  of  arms,  some 
with  supporters,  and  to  the  ensigns  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth 
and  his  queen  are  resplendent  crowns.  The  general  ground  of 
the  windows  is  divided  in  the  usual  quarry  shape : these  are 
of  a dull  white  tone,  and  ornamented  by  small  badges,  through 


one,  for  it  is  well  known  that  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
most  houses  were  built  with  a great  num- 
ber of  very  large  windows,  many  of  them 
filled  with  stained  glass.  I need  hardly 
quote  from  Lord  Bacon  (who,  in  his 
Essay  on  Building,  recommends  £ fine 
coloured  windows  of  several  works’)  the 
complaint  that 1 you  shall  have  sometimes 
fair  houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  one  can- 
not tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the 
sun  or  cold.’  Accordingly,  in  the  case 
before  quoted  from  Lord  Coke,  he  ob- 
serves, L peradventure  great  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  house  consists  of  glass,  which 
if  they  be  open  to  tempests  and  rain, 
waste  and  putrefaction  of  the  timber  of 
the  house  would  follow.’  In  justification, 
however,  of  the  doctrine  held  in  1505,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  very  frequently 


the  glass  of  windows  was  not  then  fixed 
as  now,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  a series 
of  moveable  casements,  easily  taken  out : 
this  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in 
the  hall  of  the  archbishop’s  palace  at 
Mayfield,  in  Sussex.  From  the  North- 
umberland household  book  we  know  that 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  left  Wressell  Castle, 
the  glass  was  taken  out  of  the  windows 
and  laid  by — a process  by  which  as  much 
would  have  been  broken  as  saved,  had 
the  glass  been  fixed  in  the  present  mode. 
The  increasing  practice  of  annexing  it  to 
the  windows  by  nails  might  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  heir  to  prosecute 
his  claim.”  — cc  Notices  of  past  times 
from  Law  Books,”  (by  William  Two- 
peny,  esq.)  British  Magazine,  vol.  iii. 
p,  650. 
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which  at  intervals  are  placed,  diagonally,  various  mottoes,  writ- 
ten in  a bold  and  effective  character. 

Of  the  style  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time  numerous  examples 
remain ; an  exceedingly  good  one,  containing  the  monarch’s 
arms,  impaling  those  of  Catherine  Howard,  within  a rich  wreath 
of  red  and  white  roses,  remains  with  several  other  specimens 
in  the  gallery  at  Aldermarston  House,  near  Reading.  Four 
armorial  panels  in  the  oak  parlour  of  Haddon  Hall  are  of  about 
this  period,  and  are  designed  in  exceedingly  good  taste.  And  the 
devices  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  remaining  in  the  cathedral  at  Christ 
Church,  may  also  be  mentioned:  these  ought  to  be  returned 
to  the  great  hall,  for  which  they  were  executed.  The  splendid 
collection  of  elaborate  stained  glass  in  the  great  drawing-room 
of  Gilling  Castle,  Yorkshire,  executed,  as  an  inscription  thereon 
informs  us,  by  “ Bernard  Dininschoff,  1585,”  is  the  finest  speci- 
men remaining  of  the  Elizabethan  period  y.  A very  interesting 
series  of  the  same  time  occupies  the  windows  of  the  great  hall 
at  Charlecote  Park,  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  George  Lucy,  esq. 

From  this  period  we  would  refer  to  the  several  Inns  of  court 
in  the  metropolis,  and  to  some  specimens  which  remain  in  the 
halls  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.” 

3BtnfcI/  Ger .,  corners,  angles.  See  Quoins. 

3B<jftung/  Ger.  See  Vault.  Ger.  See  Echinus , Ovolo. 

2Burfel,  Ger.  See  Dado.  Ger.  See  Quoins. 

Xystus,  Xyst,  Xystos,  [Lat.  Xystum,  Fr.  Xyste,  Ital.  Sisto? 
Passagio  coperto,  Ger.  ©faftium,]  a walk  attached  to  the 

palaestra ; a sort  of  covered  portico  or  walk  round  a shrubbery 
or  garden,  which  probably  was  very  small  as  compared  to 
modern  ones : also  a portico  of  great  length,  used  for  running 
or  wrestling, 

Yard,  Gertie,  a spar  or  rafter  in  a timber  roof. 

“ Item,  the  yerdys  called  sparres  of  the  hall  ryalle.” 

William  of  Worcester ; Bristol  Castle. 

gafmfcfrmtfc,  Ger.  See  Dentils.  gcUc,  Ger.  See  Cell. 

Zeta,  or  Zeticula,  a small  room ; a withdrawing  chamber ; 

y A coloured  representation  of  one  panel  is  given  in  Shaw’s  £C  Details  of  Eliza- 
bethan Architecture.” 
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a room  attached  to  some  churches,  in  which  the  sexton  lived, 
frequently  over  the  porch. 

gtegelffcm,  Ger.  See  BricJc. 

Zig-zag,  a continuation  of  diagonal  lines  placed  in  alternate 
order;  much  used  in  Early  Norman  architecture.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  zig-zag  moulding,  as  single,  double, 
treble,  &c.z;  sometimes  lying  flat 
against  the  wall,  others  raised  at  a 
greater  or  smaller  angle ; sometimes 
standing  up,  and  partly  detached 
from  the  wall,  with  a hollow  under  Iffley,  Oxon. 

it,  as . at  Ouddesdon,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey a:  this  last  variety  seems  to  belong  almost  to  the  Early 
English  style,  and  to  be  the  origin  of  the  tooth  ornament. 

gtmmer,  Ger.  See  Chamber,  gttmcn,  Ger.  See  Battlement. 

Zocle  [Fr.  Socle,  Ital.  Zoccolo,  Ger.  gotfc,],  a sort  of  pedestal 
without  base  or  cornice,  used  to  elevate  a statue  or  vase. 
See  Stylobate. 

Zophorus  [Fr.  Frize,  Ital.  Fregio,  Ger.  £>cr  gnc3,  £)te  sgortt,], 
the  frieze  or  central  division  of  the  entablature  in  Classic 
architecture. 

Zotheca,  a small  room,  or  alcove. 

z Plate  53.  a Plate  58. 
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Page  5.  Almery.  As  a frontispiece 
to  the  description  of  Bath  Abbey  Church, 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1798,  there  is  an  engraving  of  a niche 
with  a shelf  supported  on  a bracket  un- 
der it,  which  is  called  in  the  description 
an  Almory  : the  situation  of  this  as 
marked  on  the  plan  is  at  the  south  end 
of  the  south  transept.  This  is  from  a 
drawing  by  Carter,  but  does  not  agree 
with  his  description  of  an  Almory,  and 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a niche  with 
a bracket  for  a figure  to  stand  on.  In 
the  household  book  of  Henry  VIII.  this 
term  is  used  evidently  as  signifying  a 
cupboard. 

P.  9.  Ambulatory".  [ Ital .,  for  Pa- 
peggio  read  Passeggio.] 

P.  10.  Amphitheatre.  The  Roman 
theatre  at  Lillebonne  is  mentioned  here 
erroneously  as  an  amphitheatre,  it  being 
only  a theatre. 

— Andiron-.  [Ital.  Alare.] 

P.  11.  Annulet.  [Ital.,  for  Cimbia 
read  Cimasa.] 

— AntjE.  [Ital.  Pilastri  degli  an- 
goli.] 

— Anterides.  [Ital.  Contrafforti, 
Barbacani.] 


P.  12.  Apse.  [Ital.  Cappellone.] 

■ — Note  P,  add — 

Cumberland , Warthwick. 

Herefordshire , Moccas,  Pencombe, 
Peterchurch. 

Middlesex , Chapel  in  the  White 
Tower. 

Norfolk , Fritton. 

P.  13.  Arabesque.  [Ital.  Arabesco, 
or  Rabesco.] 

P.  15.  Arcade.  [Ital.  Areata.] 

P.  17.  The  pointed  Arch  [Fr.  Arc 
aigu].  The  French  more  commonly 
use  the  term  Ogive  for  the  pointed 
arch. 

P.  20.  Ashlar.  “ Let  the  stonys  be 
AslerF  (Hormani  Vulgaria.) 

P.  21.  AsrERSORiUM.  [Ital.  Pila  dell 
acqua  benedetta.]  See  Holy-water  Stone, 
p.  112.  “ There  was  also  belonging  to 

this  service  a portable  vessel  for  the  Holy 
water,  and  an  instrument  attending  it 
called  a Sprinkle.  For  we  are  told  in 
Fox’s  Monuments,  vol.  iii.  p.  262,  that 
Dr.  Chadsey  being  to  preach  before 
Bishop  Bonner  in  his  chapel  at  Fulham, 
after  putting  the  stole  about  his  neck, 
carried  the  Holy-water  Sprinkle  to  the 
Bishop,  who  .blessed  him  and  gave  him 
K k 
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Holy-water,  and  so  he  went  to  his  ser- 
mon.” (Mr.  Delafield’s  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.) 
The  sprinkle  was  a distinct  utensil,  and 
not  usually  placed  in  the  stoup. 

P.  21.  Astragal.  [Ital.  Astragolo, 
or  Tondino.] 

— Atrium.  [Ital.  Loggia.] 

P.  22.  Bailey,  or  Ballium.  a This 
ditch  was  sometimes  called  the  ditch  del 
bayle , or  of  the  ballium;  a distinction 
from  the  ditches  of  the  interior  works. 
Over  it  was  either  a standing  or  draw- 
bridge, leading  to  the  ballium : within  the 
ditch  were  the  walls  of  the  ballium,  or 
outworks.  In  towns,  the  appellation  of 
ballium  was  given  to  any  work  fenced 
with  pallisades,  and  sometimes  masonry, 
covering  the  suburbs ; but  in  castles  was 
the  space  immediately  within  the  outer 
wall.  When  there  was  a double  enceinte 
of  walls,  the  areas  next  each  wall  were 
styled  the  outer  and  inner  ballia.  The 
manner  in  which  these  are  mentioned  by 
Camden,  in  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle, 
sufficiently  justify  this  position,  which 
receives  further  confirmation  from  the 
enumeration  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
Colchester  Castle ; wherein  are  specified 
c the  upper  bayley  in  which  the  castle 
stands,  and  the  nether  bayley,’  &c.  The 
wall  of  the  ballium  in  castles  was  com- 
monly high  flanked  with  towers,  and  had 
a parapet,  embattled,  crenellated,  or  gar- 
reted  : for  the  mounting  of  it  there  were 
flights  of  steps  at  convenient  distances, 
and  the  parapet  often  had  the  merlons 
pierced  with  long  chinks,  ending  in 
round  holes,  called  oillets.  Father  Da- 
niel mentions  a work  called  a bray , which 
he  thinks  somewhat  similar  to  the  bal- 
lium. (P.  Daniel,  tom.  i.  p.  604.)  Within 
the  ballium  were  the  lodgings  and  bar- 
racks for  the  garrison  and  artificers, 
wells,  chapels,  and  even  sometimes  a 
monastery.  Large  mounts  were  also 
often  thrown  up  in  this  place : these 
served,  like  modern  cavaliers,  to  com- 
mand the  adjacent  country.  The  en- 


trance into  the  ballium  was  commonly 
through  a strong  machicolated  and  em- 
battled gate,  between  two  towers,  secured 
by  a herse  or  portcullis.  Over  this  gate 
were  rooms  originally  intended  for  the 
porter  of  the  castle : the  towers  served 
for  the  corps  de  garde.”  Grose’s  Preface, 
p.  9, 10,  11. 

See  also  Sayer’s  Miscellanies,  79.  Bon- 
ner’s Goodrich  Castle,  p.  29,  note. 

P.  23.  Balistraria.  [Ital.  Bales- 
triera,  Feritoia.] 

P.24.  Baptistery.  [Ital.  Battisterio.] 

— Barbican.  “ To  begin  from 
without,  the  first  member  of  an  ancient 
castle  was  the  Barbican.”  Various  con- 
jectures respecting  the  etymology  of  this 
word  are  given  by  Grose  (in  a note,  p.  8.) 
the  most  probable  of  which  appears  to 
be  Burgh-beacon,  but  “ all  agree  that  it 
was  a watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  of 
descrying  an  enemy  at  a greater  distance. 
It  seems  to  have  had  no  positive  place, 
except  that  it  was  always  an  outwork, 
and  frequently  advanced  beyond  the 
ditch;  to  which  it  was  then  joined  by 
a drawbridge,  and  formed  the  entrance 
into  the  castle.  Barbicans  are  men- 
tioned in  Framlingham  and  Canterbury 
castles.  For  the  repairing  of  this  work 
a tax  called  Barbacanage  was  levied  on 
certain  lands.”  Grose’s  Preface,  p.  9. 

u Barbicanum,  a watch-tower,  bul- 
wark, or  breast-work.  Mandatum  est 
Johanni  de  Kilmyngton,  custodi  castri 
regis,  et  honori  de  Pickering,  quondam 
Barbacanum  ante  portam  castri  regis 
praedicti  muro  lapideo,  et  in  eodem  Bar- 
bacano  quondam  portam  cum  ponte  ver- 
satili  &c.  De  novis  facere,  &c.  T.  rege 
10  August,  claus.  17th  Edw.  II.  an.  39.” 
Blount’s  Law  Dictionary. 

“ The  castle  (Bedford)  was  taken  by 
four  assaults  : in  the  first  was  taken  the 
Barbicans,  in  the  second  the  outer  Bal- 
lia ; at  the  third  attack  the  wall  by  the 
old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the 
miners  where,  with  great  danger,  they 
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possessed  themselves  of  the  inner  Ballia, 
through  a chink  ; at  the  fourth  assault, 
the  miners  set  fire  to  the  Tower  (or 
Keep),  so  that  the  smoke  burst  out,  and 
the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to  that  de- 
gree, as  to  shew  visibly  some  broad 
chinks ; whereupon  the  enemy  surren- 
dered.” Camden’s  Britannia — Bedford. 
See  also  Bonner’s  Goodrich  Castle. 

P.  28.  Bells.  Respecting  the  anti- 
quity of  bells,  see  Hawkins  on  the  an- 
cient Tin  trade  of  Cornwall,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cornish  Society,  vol. 
iii.  p.  122.  and  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  308. 

P.  32.  Sepulchral  Brasses.  The 
fashion  of  representing  on  tombs  the 
effigy  of  the  deceased  graven  on  a plate 
of  brass,  which  was  imbedded  in  melted 
pitch,  and  firmly  fastened  down  by  rivets 
to  a slab,  usually  in  this  country  of  the 
material  known  as  Forest  marble,  or  else 
Sussex  or  Purbeck  marble,  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  These  memo- 
rials, where  circumstances  permitted, 
were  often  elevated  upon  altar  tombs, 
but  more  commonly  they  are  found  on 
slabs,  which  form  part  of  the  pavement 
of  churches,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  kind  of  memorial  was  gene- 
rally adopted,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  area  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially the  choir,  was  not  thereby  encum- 
bered, as  was  the  case  when  effigies  in 
relief  were  introduced. 

The  sepulchral  brass  in  its  original 
and  perfect  state  was  a work  rich  and 
beautiful  in  decoration.  It  is  by  care- 
ful examination  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  incised  lines  were  filled  up  with 
some  black  resinous  substance;  the  ar- 
morial decorations,  and  in  elaborate  spe- 
cimens the  whole  field  or  back  ground, 
which  was  cut  out  by  the  chisel  or  scor- 
per,  were  filled  up  with  coloured  mastic 
or  varied  coarse  enamel,  so  as  to  set  off 
the  elegant  tracery  of  tabernacle  work, 


which  forms  the  principal  feature  of 
ornament. 

The  injuries  of  time,  and  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  metal,  have 
left  us  few  traces  of  these  decorations  by 
means  of  colour.  The  metal  surface  was 
either  burnished  or  gilt,  and  sometimes 
diapered  by  fine  punctured  lines:  the 
plate  formed  at  last  a sort  of  coarse  assi- 
milation to  the  work  called  by  the  Ita- 
lians Niello.  In  England  it  was  usual, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  inlay  on  the  face 
of  the  slab  the  figure  and  the  different 
ornaments,  arms,  and  inscription  graven 
on  detached  plates,  in  distinct  cavities, 
which  seem  to  have  been  termed  case- 
ments : so  that  the  polished  slab  was  left 
as  the  field  or  back  ground.  On  the 
continent,  possibly  in  consequence  of  the 
brass  plate  being  more  readily  obtained, 
the  fashion  was  different : one  large  un- 
broken surface  of  metal  was  obtained, 
formed  of  a number  of  plates  soldered 
together,  and  upon  this  surface  all  parts 
that  were  not  occupied  by  the  figure,  or 
the  shrine  work  around  it,  were  enriched 
by  elaborate  diapering,  usually  armorial, 
termed  in  the  indenture  1395  for  the 
tomb  of  the  queen  of  Richard  II.  “ une 
frette.” 

Ri’asses  of  this  more  costly  kind  exist 
in  England,  but  all  hitherto  observed 
are  of  Flemish  workmanship.  To  detail 
the  various  fashions,  successively  adopted 
in  the  decorations  of  sepulchral  brasses, 
is  not  necessary,  they  are  displayed  in 
the  etchings  of  Cotman,  and  the  speci- 
mens engraved  in  our  county  histories. 
It  is  more  desirable  to  point  out  a few  of 
the  most  interesting  existing  specimens, 
and  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
art. 

Effigies  of  brass  are  recorded  to  have 
been  used  in  England  long  before  any 
now  existing  specimen.  That  of  Jocelyn 
bishop  of  Wells,  who  died  1242,  may  be 
quoted  as  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
(Godwin,  p.  372) ; but  these  have  long 
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since  perished : and  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  did 
exist,  from  the  fact  that  in  France,  in- 
cised memorials  of  brass  were  in  frequent 
use  at  that  period.  The  earliest  speci- 
mens that  have  been  procured  in  this 
country,  all  apparently  graven  by  the 
same  hand,  cannot  be  assigned  to  a date 
much  earlier  than  1290.  These  are,  the 
full  sized  effigy  of  Sir  Roger  de  Trump- 
ington,  at  Trumpington,  county  of  Cam- 
bridge; he  died  1289:  that  of  Robert 
de  Buers  at  Acton,  Suffolk,  about  1300  : 
a highly  interesting  effigy  at  Chartham, 
Kent,  of  one  of  the  Septvans  family  : and 
one  of  the  Dabernons,  at  Stoke  Daber- 
non,  Surrey.  To  these  may  be  added, 
that  of  Adam  Bacon,  presbyter,  at  Oul- 
ton,  Suffolk.  The  three  first  are  in  the 
cross-legged  attitude,  which  is  peculiar  to 
effigies  in  England  : and  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  earliest  specimens  are  surpassed 
in  spirited  design,  and  skilful  execution, 
by  scarcely  any  brass  of  later  date.  It 
may  then  fairly  be  argued,  that  the  art 
of  engraving  these  memorials  had  been 
practised  for  a considerable  time  pre- 
vious to  the  earliest  instances  now  re- 
maining; and  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  above  mentioned  brasses 
are  dissimilar  in  design  to  any  known 
foreign  memorials  of  the  kind. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  above,  are  the 
brasses  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.;  Sir 
John  de  Creke,  at  Westley  Waterless, 
co.  Cambridge ; and  another  knight  of 
the  Dabernon  family  at  Stoke  Daber- 
non.  These  two  are  the  only  works  yet 
observed  of  an  engraver  scarcely  less 
skilful  than  the  first;  and  to  the  plate 
in  Cambridgeshire  the  artist’s  mark  is 
affixed  by  a stamp,  an  evidence  that  his 
craft  had  attained  a certain  degree  of 
eminence.  Of  brasses  of  French  cha- 
racter, it  is  singular,  considering  our 
constant  relations  with  Normandy,  that 
a single  specimen  only  can  be  pointed 
out.  There  are  brasses  at  Minster  in 


the  Isle  of  Sheppy  of  a knight  and  his 
lady  which  have  every  appearance  of 
being  designed  in  France.  It  must  how- 
ever be  observed  that  the  knight  is  cross- 
legged;  these  are  of  the  latter  part  of 
Edward  II. ’s  reign. 

Among  the  number  of  rich  brasses 
that  occur  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
some  are  found  which  are  undeniably 
Flemish ; the  conclusion  might  satisfac- 
torily be  drawn  from  their  general  de- 
sign : and  the  existence  of  works  at  the 
present  time  in  the  churches  of  Bruges, 
by  the  same  engraver,  enables  us  to 
speak  more  positively.  These  are,  the 
fine  brass  at  St.  Albans  of  Abbat  Thomas 
de  la  Mare,  engraved  in  his  lifetime,  pro- 
bably about  13G0 : a small  but  very 
beautiful  brass  at  North  Mimms,  Hert- 
fordshire, probably  of  an  incumbent  of 
that  parish : two  superb  brasses  at 
Lynn,  of  Adam  de  Walsokne,  who  died 
1349,  and  Robert  Braunche,  1364 : 
another,  formerly  in  the  same  church 
of  Robert  Attelathe,  1376,  now  lost,  but 
an  impression  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  impressions 
made  by  Craven  Ord  and  Sir  John  Cul- 
lum.  Lastly,  the  brass  at  Newark  of 
Alan  Fleming,  the  large  dimensions  of 
which  are  not  more  remarkable  than  its 
elaborate  decorations.  These  are  all  by 
the  same  hand,  and  measure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second,  about  10  feet  by 
5.  They  may  fairly  be  concluded  to  have 
been  imported  from  Flanders : but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain,  as  has  been  sur- 
mised (Gent.  Mag.  1819.  p.  299),  that 
any  large  number  of  the  plates  existing 
in  England  were  engraved  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  imported  thence:  evidence  of 
the  contrary  may  be  taken  from  the 
general  fashion  of  the  character  used  in 
the  inscriptions,  as  compared  with  that 
used  on  the  continent.  It  is  also  curious 
that  instances  occur  where  plates  have 
been  loosened  from  the  slabs,  and  on 
the  reverse  has  been  found  work  evi- 
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dently  foreign,  and  even  Flemish  in- 
scriptions. This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  all  brass  plate  used  in  England  was 
imported,  probably  from  Germany,  where 
the  manufacture  was  carried  to  the  great- 
est perfection  : and  as  it  is  termed  in 
early  authorities c 1 Cullen  plate,”  Cologne 
may  have  been  the  principal  emporium. 
The  manufacture  of  brass  was  only  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1639,  when 
two  Germans  established  works  at  Esher 
in  Surrey. 

A specimen  of  Flemish  workmanship 
occurs  again  at  a later  period,  1525  ; this 
is  an  interesting  plate  at  Ipswich  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Key.  The  fashion 
of  sepulchral  brasses  continued  for  more 
than  four  centuries  : an  instance  scarcely 
inferior  in  execution  or  interest  to  any 
more  ancient  memorial  is  the  full  sized 
effigy  of  Samuel  Harsnet  Abp.  of  York, 
at  Chigwell,  Esssex  : he  died  1631. 

On  the  continent  the  engraving  of 
sepulchral  brasses  cannot  be  considered 
as  Ars  deperdita,  a noble  brass  of  full 
size  having  been  engraved  as  late  as 
1837,  at  Cologne,  as  the  memorial  of  the 
late  Archbishop ; it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir  there. 

It  is  to  the  continent  that  we  must 
turn  to  seek  the  origin  of  sepulchral 
brasses,  and  it  may  be  traced  with  little 
hesitation  to  the  early  enamelled  works 
in  France,  chiefly  produced  at  Limoges. 
The  art  was  introduced,  most  probably, 
by  Oriental  or  Byzantine  artists,  and  as 
early  as  the  12th  century  the  “ opus  de 
Limogia”  was  distinguished  in  southern 
Europe.  Of  the  larger  works  of  this 
kind  scarcely  any  specimens  have  es- 
caped. The  costly  tombs,  with  effigies 
of  metal  enamelled,  which  prior  to  the 
revolution  were  seen  in  many  cathedrals 
in  France,  have  been  converted  into  can- 
non, and  copper  coin : a single  and  in- 
teresting specimen  has  been  preserved 
at  St.  Denis ; it  is  the  memorial  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  St.  Louis,  who  died 


1247-  By  comparing  this  effigy  with 
the  minor  works  of  a similar  kind,  con- 
sisting of  church  ornaments,  shrines 
known  as  u Bahuts  or  Coffres  de  Limo- 
ges,” of  which  good  specimens  exist  in 
England,  as  at  Shipley,  Sussex ; Here- 
ford cathedral ; and  those  engraved  Yet. 
Mon.  II.  pi.  41,  and  Philos.  Trans.  Y. 
579,  a sufficient  idea  is  obtained  of  the 
mode  of  workmanship  by  which  the 
numerous  metal  tombs  with  effigies  of 
full  dimensions,  that  were  in  France, 
were  decorated : numerous  drawings  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
foreign  monuments  bequeathed  by  Gough 
to  the  Bodleian.  It  appears  then  that 
in  these  works  in  relief  a large  part  of 
the  metallic  surface,  both  of  the  effigy, 
and  the  diapered  table  on  which  it  was 
placed,  was  gilt  and  burnished,  and 
wrought  with  the  burin  alone,  the  re- 
mainder hollowed  out  by  the  chisel,  and 
the  cavities  filled  up,  as  in  the  more 
costly  sepulchral  brasses,  with  colour, 
setting  off  the  general  design,  which 
was  traced  by  the  burnished  metal.  A 
wide  difference  will  be  perceived  between 
these  and  enamels,  as  the  term  is  now 
understood ; and  the  similiarity  in  the 
mode  of  execution  between  these  ena- 
melled effigies  and  the  earlier  brasses  is 
obvious.  The  fashion  of  the  effigy  in 
relief  soon  gave  place  to  that  of  the  less 
costly  and  more  convenient  memorial  of 
a flat  plate,  which  formed  no  obstruction 
in  a crowded  church.  On  this  however 
all  the  rich  accessory  decorations  that 
had  been  employed  in  the  works  in  relief 
were  at  first  invariably  retained.  Of 
the  numerous  brasses  of  this  character, 
which  decorated  N.  Dame  at  Paris,  the 
cathedrals  of  Beauvais,  Sens,  and  many 
abbey  churches,  one  must  particularly 
be  noticed.  It  is  the  brass  which  existed 
at  Evreux,  in  the  church  of  the  Jaco- 
bins ; the  memorial  of  Bp.  Philip,  who 
died  1241,  and  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
scription in  Latin  rhyme  is  the  name 
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of  the  engraver,  “ Guillaume  de  Plalli 
me  fecit.” 

Of  brasses  in  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent little  has  been  observed,  they  were 
numerous  in  Flanders,  and  probably 
many  still  exist,  besides  those  at  Bruges 
in  the  churches  of  St.  Salvador  and  St. 
Pierre.  There  is  an  interesting  one  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
many  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  ; pos- 
sibly however  these  are  works  of  a dif- 
ferent kind,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
namely  tombs  of  metal  in  very  low  relief. 

In  Denmark  there  are  known  to  have 
existed  a few  sepulchral  brasses  (see 
Klerenfeld.  nobilitas  Daniae) ; they  were 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

On  this  summary  review  of  the  art  of 
incision  on  metal,  as  exhibited  on  sepul- 
chral memorials,  it  appears  remarkable, 
that  towards  the  15th  century,  when  the 
arts  generally  had  considerably  advanced, 
and  that  of  engraving  plates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impression  had  been  brought  to 
a high  degree  of  perfection,  sepulchral 
brasses  are  found  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  have  lost  all  that  merit  in  design 
and  execution,  which  in  earlier  times 
they  had  displayed.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
observation,  that  although  for  full  two 
centuries  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  impression,  the  burin  had 
produced  a multiplicity  of  plates  capable 
of  being,  as  Gough  has  shewn,  worked 
off  in  the  rolling  press,  yet  it  is  in  no 
degree  from  the  engraving  of  sepulchral 
brasses,  but  from  the  finer  works  of  the 
gold  workers  of  the  15  th  century,  that  we 
can  trace  the  origin  of  an  art  now  dis- 
played in  such  sumptuous  perfection. 

See  also  Archseologia  vol.  ii.  p.  297* 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  vol.  v.  p.  337- 

P.  33.  Brick.  For  various  particu- 
lars respecting  bricks,  see  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iv.  Sayer’s  Miscel- 
lanies, pp.  07,  77-  Bodleian  Letters,  vol. 
i.  p.  242.  Whitaker’s  History  of  Man- 
chester. Dr.  Lister’s  paper  on  the  Bricks 


at  York,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

P.  41.  Chamfer.  Frequently,  from 
the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  during  the  thirteenth,  where  an  in- 
ternal opening  was  finished  at  the  angle 
by  a chamfer  or  other  moulding,  the 
plaister  on  the  wall  is  not  carried  close 
up  to  the  chamfer  or  moulding,  but  stops 
short  in  a straight  line,  the  plaister  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  face  of  the  hewn 
stone  of  the  angle. 

P.  42.  Chantry.  [Ital.  Cantoria.] 
See  Fuller’s  Church  History,  vi.  350. 
Preface  to  Hunter’s  Doncaster,  xii. 

P.  44.  Chimneys.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chimneys  in  Rochester  Castle 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  apertures  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke 
are  small  oblong  holes  in  the  wall,  omit- 
ting the  observation  respecting  the  stones 
placed  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
At  the  castle  of  Castle  Hedingham  in 
Essex,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the 
same  period  as  that  of  Rochester,  are  fire- 
places and  chimneys  of  a similar  kind. 

For  some  other  particulars  respecting 
chimneys,  see  Whitaker’s  History  of 
Craven,  p.  392. 

P.  45,  note,  for  Bodicum  read  Bodi- 
ham.  The  chimneys  at  Lambrook  and 
South  Petherton  are  upon  houses,  not 
upon  castles. 

P.  48.  Cloister.  [ Ital . Claustro,  or 
Monastero.] 

— Cloisters.  [Ital.  Chiostro.] 

— Clustered  Column.  For  an 
interesting  essay  on  the  progressive 
changes  by  which  the  clustered  column 
was  gradually  introduced  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, see  Froude’s  Remains,  vol.  ii. 
p.  367. 

P.50.  Columen.  [Ital.  Colmo,  Asi- 
nello.] 

P.  51.  Coping,  or  Cope.  See  a note 
by  Steevens  to  Pericles  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Johnson  and  Steevens’  Shake- 
speare, vol.  ii.  p.  17 
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P.  52.  Corbel,  [ Ital . Peduccio,  Men- 
sola,  Beccatello.]  Respecting  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  this  term,  see  the  Glossary 
to  Nott’s  History  of  Surrey. 

P.  57.  Cresset.  This  term  is  fre- 
quently found  in  inventories  of  house- 
hold furniture,  in  the  kitchen  or  the 
hall,  apparently  signifying  a fixed  light, 
in  contradistinction  to  one  that  is  carried 
in  the  hand. 

P.  59.  Crypt.  \Ital.  Volta  sotterra- 
nea,  not  Grotto.] 

P.  64.  Decorated.  In  Monkskirby 
church,  Warwickshire,  the  piers  are  very 
plain  and  without  capitals,  supporting 
arches  of  Decorated  character,  the  mould-  - 
ings  of  which  die  into  the  piers  at  the 
spring  of  the  arch.  This  is  a common 
arrangement  in  the  Flamboyant  style  on 
the  continent,  but  is  not  common  in 
England. 

P.  67,  note  a,  for  Salford  read  Salt- 
ford.  Note  b?  for  Lewis's  read  Lewes. 

P.  68,  note  d.  At  Appleton,  Berks, 
the  manor  house  has  a round-headed 
entrance  doorway  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  century : this  opens  into  a passage, 
in  which  are  two  smaller  doorways,  also 
round-headed,  and  of  the  same  age; 
these  are  plain : the  outer  arch  is  orna- 
mented with  shafts  having  capitals  of 
sculptured  foliage,  the  character  of  which 
is  rather  Early  English  than  Norman, 
and  the  abacuses  are  round.  There  is  an 
engraving  of  this  in  Lysons’  Berkshire. 

P.  69,  note  e.  The  entrance  to  the 
city  schools  at  Bristol  are  of  this  age. 

P.  70,  note  f.  In  Kent,  for  Grest 
Chart  read  Great  Chart,  for  Chavey , 
Charing , for  Penthurst , Penshurst.  In 
Somersetshire,  for  Clevedon , Clevedon 
Court.  Add — At  Standish  in  Glouces- 
tershire is  a house  partly  Decorated  and 
partly  Perpendicular.  At  Crewkeherne, 
in  Somersetshire,  a house  adjoining  the 
churchyard  is  also  partly  of  this  century, 
and  partly  of  the  following. 

P.  7 1,  note  h.  The  date  of  Little 


Wenham  Hall  here  referred  to,  proves, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  building,  to 
be  about  A.  D.  1260  : this  building  is  a 
very  early  instance  of  the  use  of  brick, 
the  main  walls  of  the  house  being  of 
that  material,  except  the  lower  part, 
where  flint  and  stone  are  intermixed. 
The  building  has  at  one  period  been 
larger,  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
what  now  remains  formed  the  whole  of 
the  original  house,  the  parts  pulled  down 
having  been  subsequent  additions.  The 
house  now  consists  of  four  rooms  and  a 
chapel,  thus  arranged : two  long  rooms, 
one  over  the  other,  the  lower  one  vault- 
ed, the  upper  one  having  the  only  fire- 
place in  the  building : at  the  east  side  of 
these,  and  ranging  with  the  north  end, 
is  a small  vaulted  room ; over  that  the 
chapel,  also  vaulted,  and  another  small 
room  over  that,  rising  higher  than  the 
upper  large  room  in  the  form  of  a tower : 
there  is  a very  narrow  turnpike  stair 
communicating  with  these  two  small 
rooms  and  the  chapel ; but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  principal  access  to  the 
upper  large  room  was  by  an  external 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  south-west  angle, 
otherwise  the  only  way  to  it  would  be 
up  the  very  narrow  stairs  and  through 
the  chapel,  which  it  is  not  likely  would 
be  made  a thoroughfare  of.  The  brick 
is  in  colour  generally  not  very  unlike 
the  modern  Suffolk  white  brick,  occa- 
sionally rather  redder ; the  more  modern 
quite  red.  The  dimensions  of  the  bricks 
are  usually,  length,  9-|  inches,  width  4^, 
thickness  2\.  The  windows,  doorways, 
ribs,  buttresses,  &c.  are  of  stone. 

P.  74,  note  P.  Add — Barrington  Court, 
Somersetshire,  a fine  specimen  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. ; King  Ina’s  Palace, 
South  Petherton,  Somersetshire ; Cha- 
venage,  near  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire; 
Castle  Bromwich,  Hall,  Warwickshire. 

— The  room  referred  to  as  built  by 
Sir  Antony  Wingfield  at  Ipswich  was  in 
the  Tankard  public  house.  The  wain- 
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scotting  has  been  lately  taken  down, 
and  the  ceiling  destroyed. 

P.  76,  note  t.  Seventeenth  century. 
1634.  Bateman’s,  at  Burwash,  Sussex, 
Canon’s  Ashby,  Northamptonshire. 

P.  86.  Eaves,  [ Ital .,  for  Gorna  read 
Grondaia.] 

P.  92.  Fireplace,  [Ital.  Focolare.] 

P.  93.  Floor,  [Ital.  Palco.] 

P.  94.  Font.  There  are  instances  of 
fonts  having  the  basin  square,  as  at 
Portbury,  Portishead,  and  North  Wes- 
ton, Somersetshire,  three  adjoining  pa- 
rishes; all  these  are  late  Norman,  and 
from  the  similarity  of  design  appear  to 
be  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 

P.  96.  Free-stone  may  perhaps  ori- 
ginally have  meant  stone  of  any  kind 
worked  with  the  chisel,  and  therefore 
worked  by  a free- mason,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  rough  stone,  which  would 
be  built  into  the  wall  by  a rough- 
setter. 

— Freedstool,  Fridstol,  a stone 
chair  near  the  altar  (within  the  last 
boundary  in  the  sanctuary  at  Durham). 
The  word  Fridstol  [frith,  peace,  stol, 
seat)  implies  the  seat  of  peace ; and, 
according  to  Spelman,  that  at  Beverley 
had  this  inscription  : “Haec  sedes  lapidea 
Freedstol  dicitur  ire:  pacis  cathedra,  ad 
quam  reus  fugiendo  perveniens  omni- 
modam  habet  securitatem.”  (Mr.  Raine’s 
Preface  to  the  Sanctuarium  Dunelmense, 

r- 14.) 

P.  100.  Franche  Botrass,  probably 
merely  a buttress  of  free-stone. 

P.  102.  Gable.  Add  to  the  quota- 
tion, “ una  cum  vitracione  magnae  fe- 
nestre  in  eadem  iiij  1.”  This  shews  that 
the  term  gable  was  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  east  wall,  as  in  the  case  of  Cat- 
terick  church  on  the  same  page. 

P.  103.  Gargoyle.  This  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  a different  sense,  sig- 
nifying corbels  rather  than  water-spouts, 


as  in  the  Vulgaria,  by  Hormanus,  printed 
by  Richard  Pynson  in  the  year  1525. 

u I wyll  have  gargyllis  vnder  the 
beamys  heedis.”  “ Make  me  a trusse 
standynge  out  upon  gargellys , that  I 
may  se  about.” 

P.  108.  Grees.  [Ital.  Scalini.] 

P.  110.  Guillochi,  Ital.  [Fr.  Guil- 
loche.]  This  cut  is  misplaced ; it  repre- 
sents varieties  of  the  Fret : the  Guilloche 
is  formed  thus — 


P.  112.  Holy-water  Stone,  or 
Stoup.  In  the  will  of  T.  Hitton,  clerk, 
dated  28  Sept.  1428,  he  desires  to  be 
buried  “In  ecclesia  Conventuali  Fratrum 
Predicatorum  Beverlaci,  modicum  infra 
ostium  australe,  juxta  le  haliwaterfatt.‘> ’ 
(Testamenta  Eboracensia,  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  part  I.  p.  415.) 

In  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Jane 
Lawson,  1557,  the  following  items  occur : 
ct  In  the  Halle,  ij  flanders  counters 
with  their  carpetts  xxs.  ij  chares  and  iij 
longe  fermes  iiijs.  A longe  side  table 
iijs.  iiij  cl.  iij  puter  basings  and  a laver 
vjs.  viijd.  vj  candlesticks  vjs.  ij  latten 
basings,  iij  latten  lavers  with  one  cover, 
ij  candlesticks,  a holy  waterfatt  vjs.  viijd. 
One  almerye  xs.  vj  new  queshings  and 
iij  olde  quisshings  xxiijs.  iij  stolles  and 
a ferme  xviijd.”  (Wills  and  Inventories 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1835, 
p.  158.) 

In  Mr.  Delafield’s  Collectanea  Haslei- 
ana,  a MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  preserved  in  Gough’s  Col- 
lection in  the  Bodleian  Library,  he  uses 
the  term  “ Holy- water  vase”  for  the 
Stoup,  and  also  for  the  Piscina,  between 
which  he  makes  no  distinction. 

a Vas  pro  Aqua  Benedicta,  made  of 
hard  stone,  it  being  provided  that  no- 
thing porous  should  be  used  for  that 
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purpose,  that  it  might  not  suck  up  the 
Holy  water.”  (Delafield’s  MS.  in  Bibl. 
Bodl.) 

P.  121.  Latten.  \Ital.  Ottone,  not 
Latta,  which  is  tin.'] 

P.  123.  Lettern.  [Lat.  Lectrinum, 
Ital.  Leggfo.] 

P.  125.  Lich-gate.  Mr.  Delafield 
mentions  a “ Licli-style  of  stone  leading 
towards  Lachford,”  in  Haseley  church- 
yard. 

P.  125.  Ligger.  To  lig  is  a north 
country  word  for  to  lie,  or  lay ; an  o’er- 
ligger  is  an  overlying  stone,  a stone  used 
for  covering  over  any  thing.  Ledger 
and  Ligger  are  corruptions  of  this. 

— Loft.  [Ital.  Piano.] 

P.  128.  Machicolations.  See  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  I.  5 a. 

— Marble.  Respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  marble  into  England, 
see  Archaeologia,  vol.  iv.  p.  104-5. 

P.  133.  Miserere,  [Ital.  Panchetta.] 
See  Milner’s  History  of  Winchester,  vol. 
ii.  p.37.  Fosbrooke’s  British  Monachism, 
vol.  ii.  p.  107.  Archseol,  vol.  xv.  p.  233. 

P.  137.  Monuments.  In  the  church- 
yard, Laughton  St.  John’s,  Yorkshire, 
lies  a stone  coffin,  and  by  the  side  of  it 
a coffin  lid  covered  with  most  beautiful 
and  highly  relieved  scroll  foliage,  of  ad- 
mirable design  and  great  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution : this  is  already  much  injured  by 
neglect  and  exposure  to  the  effect  of  the 
weather  and  violence,  to  the  great  dis- 
credit of  the  parties  who  have  turned 
out  so  fine  a specimen  of  art  into  the 
churchyard,  to  be  wantonly  destroyed. 

P.  138.  Moulding,  [Ital.  Modana- 
tura.] 

P.  144.  Newel,  [Ital.  Scala,  chioc- 
ciola.]  During  the  Norman  style  a pe- 
culiar mode  of  constructing  newel  stair- 
cases was  used,  the  steps  themselves 
being  formed  of  small  stones  placed  upon 
the  top  of  a spiral  vault,  which  was 
carried  up  the  whole  height  of  the  stair- 
case, one  side  of  the  arch  springing 


from  the  wall,  and  the  other  from  the 
Newel. 

P.  152.  Panel,  or  Shell  of  a Vault, 
[Ital.  Lunetta,]  the  flat  or  hollowed 
space  between  the  ribs. 

— Parapet.  See  an  engraving  of 
an  old  house  at  Trentham,  Staffordshire, 
in  Plot’s  History  of  Staffordshire : and 
Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven,  p.  340, 
note. 

P.  153.  Pargetting.  “ Some  men 
wyll  haue  their  wallys  plastered,  some 
pergetted,  and  whytlymed,  some  roughe- 
caste,  some  pricked,  some  wrought  with 
playster  of  Paris.”  Hormani  Vulgaria. 

P.159.  Perpent-stone.  This  term, 
pronounced  Parpent,  or  Parping-stone, 
is  still  in  use  in  some  districts.  Perpent- 
ashlar  is  also  used  for  ashlar  stone,  which 
goes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  has  an  ashlar  face  on  both 
sides. 

P.  103.  Piscina.  See  the  Selections 
from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  i. 
pp.  396,  470. 

P.  164.  Pix.  This  word  was  evi- 
dently used  in  the  middle  ages  to  signify 
a box  of  any  kind,  and  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  religious  uses ; as  in  the  will  of 
£c  Constantinus  del  Damme,  civis  et  apo- 
thecarius  Ebor.  1 Jul.  1398,”  he  enu- 
merates, “simul  cum  pixidibus,  et  un- 
guentis,  et  omnibus  emplastris,  ac  pixi- 
dibus majoribus  et  minoribus  vacuis.” 
(Testamenta  Eboracensia  p.  245.) 

P.  167-  Porch.  The  wooden  porch 
of  Chevington,  Suffolk,  the  roof  of  which 
is  referred  to  at  p.  184,  consists  partly  of 
work  of  considerable  age  (early  in  the 
thirteenth  century),  and  partly  of  mo- 
dern work.  At  Horsmonden,  Kent,  the 
north  porch  is  of  timber,  date  about 
1350 ; and  at  Boxford  in  Suffolk  is  a 
remarkably  fine  north  porch,  also  of  tim- 
ber, of  the  same  date.  The  older  timber 
porches  are  generally  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  that  aspect  being  more 
favoui*able  to  their  preservation  than  the 
L 1 
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south  side.  These  timber  porches  ap- 
pear frequently  to  have  had  a bar  across 
the  entrance. 

The  church  porch  must  also  have  been 
used  for  endowing  the  wife  with  that 
species  of  dower  (now  abolished)  called 
dower  ad  ostium  ecclesice : u Assignetur 
autem  ei  pro  dote  sua,  tertia  pars  totius 
terrae  mariti  sui,  quae  fuit  sua  in  vita 
sua,  nisi  de  minori  fuerit  dotata  ad  os- 
tium ecclesiae.”  (Charter  17.  Hen.  3. 
s.  8.) 

P.  171.  Pulpit.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London, 
there  was  a very  fine  wooden  pulpit  of 
transition  character  from  Decorated  to 
Perpendicular,  of  about  the  year  1380, 
which  was  destroyed  about  1824,  to  make 
way  for  a well  varnished  modern  suc- 
cessor. 

P.  173.  Rebate,  Rabbit,  [ Ital . Bal- 
lente.] 

P.  174.  Reredos.  William  Cawod, 
canon  of  York,  by  his  will  dated  Feb.  3, 
1419,  directs  his  library  to  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  Reredos  at 
York. 

“ Sic  ut  isti  libri  vendantur,  et  precium 
ex  ipsis  receptum  in  ornamentum  summi 
Altaris  dictae  ecclesiae  Cath.  Ebor.,  vide- 
licet Reredose  totaliter  conversatur.” 
(Testamenta  Eboracensia,  p.  390,  pub- 
lished by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1836.) 

See  Harrison’s  Description  of  Eng- 
land, 356,  and  Ellis’s  note  on  the  pas- 
sage. Specimens  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
p.  323. 

P.  179.  Roll  Moulding.  The 
woodcut  of  a roll  of  paper  here  given  is 
not  intended  to  shew  the  origin  of  the 
moulding,  which  may  be  clearly  traced 
from  the  plain  round,  but  merely  to 
illustrate  the  form. 

P.  187  and  193,  note.  Wootten  War- 
den should  be  Wootten  Wawen. 

P.  188.  Saxon.  Roman  bricks  are 
frequently  found  used  in  buildings  which 
are  manifestly  not  of  very  high  antiquity, 


and  in  these  cases  have  frequently,  per- 
haps always,  been  taken  from  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood : in  some  instances,  particularly 
in  districts  where  stone  is  scarce,  they 
are  used  as  a substitute  for  stone  in  the 
quoins,  arches,  &c.  and  fragments,  occa- 
sionally whole  tiles,  are  introduced  into 
the  walls,  as  common  building  materials 
mixed  with  the  rubble-work,  as  at 
Woodchester,  Gloucestershire;  the  lower 
part  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave 
of  this  church  has  long  and  short  work, 
the  door  in  the  same  wall  is  late  Norman, 
and  the  whole  seems  to  be  cotemporary : 
and  at  Lydgate  in  Suflfolk,  where  there 
was  a Roman  station  : the  church  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Ousden  has  a late  Nor- 
man door  on  the  south  side,  the  arch  of 
which  is  formed  of  Roman  bricks.  Dur- 
ing some  excavations  at  Eynesford  Castle 
in  Kent,  in  1835,  the  lower  part  of  one 
jamb  of  a large  doorway  was  exposed  to 
view,  which  was  found  to  be  built  alter- 
nately with  a course  of  stone  and  several 
courses  of  tiles : in  this  case  almost  all  of 
the  tiles  were  found  to  be  broken,  and 
had  evidently  been  taken  from  another 
building.  No  Roman  station  or  building 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  castle,  but  during  the 
same  excavations  two  lumps  of  a broken 
tesselated  pavement  were  found  in  an 
old  drain  running  through  the  walls, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  in  as 
rubbish. 

P.  197.  Setulchre.  There  are  en- 
gravings of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Heck- 
ington,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northwold, 
Norfolk,  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta, 
vol.  iii.,  and  much  curious  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  letter-press  relating 
to  these  plates,  which  has  the  signature 
R.  G.  (Richard  Gough.)  “The  soldiers 
are  all  that  remains  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Lincoln  cathedral.  The  three  figures 
there  are  represented  in  mail  and  sur- 
coat,  sitting  and  reclining  their  heads 
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and  arms  on  blank  shields.  This  is  the 
only  instance  I recollect  in  a cathedral 
church.  Others  in  parochial  churches 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Blomefield  are,  in 
the  parish  of  Hurst  Monceaux,  Sussex, 
where  Thomas  Fienis,  Lord  Dacre,  by 
will  dated  Sept.  1,  1531,  bequeathed  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  north  side  of 
the  high  altar,  appointing  that  a tomb 
should  be  made  for  placing  there  the 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord , (Dugdale,  Ba- 
ronage, II.  244.)  In  this  instance  it 
should  seem  as  if  the  Sepulchre  was  then 
first  made,  or  at  least  altered,  by  the 
setting  up  of  Lord  Dacre’s  tomb,  and 
perhaps  made  a part  of  it.  Sir  Nicholas 
Latimer  of  Buckland  Abbas,  Dorset,  who 
died  1505,  orders  his  body  to  be  laid  in 
that  church  in  the  place  where  the  Sepul- 
chre of  our  Lord  used  to  be  placed  near 
the  high  altar ; by  which  it  should  seem 
that  the  one  sepulchre  gave  place  to  the 
other.”  (Hutchins’  Dorset,  I.  259.) 

“ In  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  church 
of  Pattrington  on  the  Humber,  our  Sa- 
viour is  represented  rising,  and  two  an- 
gels censing  him.  The  three  soldiers 
below  in  the  same  attitude  as  those  at 
Lincoln  have  on  their  shields  the  arms 
of  some  antient  families  in  that  district 
perhaps  at  the  time  the  sepulchre  was 
put  up  or  the  church  built.” 

“ On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  at 
Holcombe  Burnell,  Devonshire,  near  the 
altar,  is  a curious  piece  of  imagery  in 
alto-relievo,  representing  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  guarded  the  sepul- 
chre. In  the  wall  is  an  opening  through 
which  the  people  in  the  north  aile  of 
the  nave  might  see  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.”  (Polwhele’s  Devon,  II.  82.)  Such 
openings  are  common,  though  their  use 
is  not  always  understood.  In  Chipping- 
Norton  church,  Oxfordshire,  there  is  a 
small  stone  screen  in  a slanting  direction 
across  such  an  opening,  and  near  it  an 
original  stone  seat;  this  is  on  the  north 


side  of  the  chancel.  In  Haseley  church, 
Oxfordshire,  there  have  been  openings 
both  from  the  north  and  south  aisles  for 
this  purpose,  (now  partially  filled  up.) 

In  Stanton  Harcourt  church,  Oxford- 
shire, there  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  near  the  high  altar,  a small 
altar-tomb,  on  which  are  figures  of  an- 
gels with  shields,  and  the  usual  emblems 
of  the  crucifixion ; above  this  is  a rich 
open  canopy  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  on  which  are  several 
shields  of  arms  of  the  Le  Blount  family, 
and  others  connected  with  them  ; at  the 
angles  of  the  canopy  are  small  figures  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  in  niches : it  may 
have  been  an  actual  tomb  of  some  person 
of  that  family,  used  also  as  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

For  further  information  respecting  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  see  The  ceremonial  ex- 
tracted by  Du  Fresne  from  a MS.  Ordi- 
nary of  the  Church  of  Rouen,  (v.  Se- 
pulchri  Officium.)  Also  the  Antient 
Rites  of  Durham,  and  the  various  Parish 
Accompts  printed  in  the  Archseologia,  &c. 

P.  200.  Sill,  or  Cill,  [ Ital . Limi- 
tare  : this  word  signifies  the  threshold 
of  a door,  Davanzale  is  the  correct 
term  for  the  window-sill.] 

P.  200.  Soffit  is  occasionally  spelt 
in  old  books,  Sopheat. 

P.201.  Solar.  “ My  house  have  iiii 
loftis  or  solars .”  Hormani  Vulgaria. 

P.  202.  Spire.  Spires  are  occasion- 
ally built  square,  as  at  Basse- Allemagne, 
near  Caen  in  Normandy. 

P.  204.  Stalls.  See  Archseologia, 
vol.  x.  p.  261,  298.  vol.  xi.  p.  317,  375. 

P.  206.  Summer.  “ The  carpenter 
or  wryght  hath  leyde  the  summer  bemys 
from  wall  to  wall  and  the  joystis  a crosse.” 
Hormani  Vulgaria. 

P.  210.  Through.  In  the  funeral 
expenses  of  John  Sayer  of  Warsall,  esq., 
Jan.  12, 1530,  the  following  item  occurs  : 

“ For  laying  of  his  through  stone  and 
making  of  it  xijd.” 
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P.  211.  Tiles  were  sometimes  stamp- 
ed in  the  manner  here  described ; occa- 
sionally they  are  found  stamped  only, 
and  the  hollow  part  not  filled  up  with 
any  different  coloured  clay : in  other 
cases  the  colouring  matter  has  evidently 
been  applied  in  a fluid  state  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  tile,  without  its  having  been 
stamped,  the  pattern  being  merely  stain- 
ed. Sometimes  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tile  is  coloured  in  this  manner,  either 
dark,  or  of  the  common  yellow  tint ; 
occasionally  they  may  be  found  green; 
at  Malvern  are  some  that  are  blue.  A 
pavement  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir 
of  Gloucester  cathedral  is  formed  of  these 
tiles,  and  is  nearly  perfect.  They  are 
engraved  in  Dalla way’s  Heraldic  En- 
quiry, 107 ; and  a portion  of  them  in  a 
plate  of  specimens  selected  from  a num- 
ber of  churches  in  Carter’s  Painting  and 
Sculpture:  see  also  Gough,  Sep.  Mon.ii. 
182. 

A considerable  quantity  of  tiles,  for- 
merly at  Hayles  Abbey,  are  preserved  at 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough, 
Southam  House,  near  Cheltenham.  At 
Malvern  Abbey  Church  are  numerous 
tiles,  among  which  the  date  1453  occurs  : 
and  in  the  vicinity  was  discovered  a 
curious  kiln  for  burning  encaustic  tile, 
of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
Gent.  Mag.  103.  ii.  162.  301.  An  in- 
teresting specimen  at  Malmsbury,  of  the 
time  apparently  of  Abbot  Walter 
Camme,  1350 — 1396,  is  noticed  in  Gent. 
Mag.  1837  ; and  some  worth  notice,  the 
date  probably  about  1435,  are  placed 
over  the  door  of  Stone  church,  Worces- 
tershire. 

Of  the  numerous  instances  of  works 
of  the  kind,  none  perhaps  is  more  de- 
serving of  attention  than  the  pavement 
of  the  chapel  at  Ely,  founded  by  Prior 
Johnde  Crauden  about  1321.  (Archseol. 
xiv.  pi.  xxviii.)  A specimen,  which  al- 
though foreign,  is  interesting,  as  exhi- 
biting, in  an  early  armorial  decoration, 


several  coats  belonging  to  Anglo-Norman 
families,  exists  in  the  tiles  brought 
from  the  guard  chamber  and  great  hall 
of  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
within  the  precinct  of  St.  Stephen’s  Ab- 
bey at  Caen.  The  pavement  was  de- 
scribed by  Ducarel  in  his  tour  in  Nor- 
mandy; and  in  1786  a number  of  tiles, 
twenty  from  each  chamber,  were  obtained 
from  the  monks  by  Charles  Chadwick, 
esq.  of  Mavesyn  Ridware,  Staffordshire, 
who  added  them  to  the  numerous  deco- 
rations of  the  very  curious  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  lords  of  that  place:  and 
they  are  still  to  be  seen,  forming  two 
tablets  (engraved  Gent.  Mag.  59.  i.  212 ; 
see  also  60.  ii.  710.),  affixed  to  the  west 
wall  in  that  singular  chapel.  Shortly 
after  a number  of  tiles  were  procured  by 
John  Henniker  Major,  esq.,  who  pub- 
lished in  1794  an  account  of  them,  with 
engravings  : they  consist  only  of  armo- 
rial tiles,  from  the  u great  guard  cham- 
ber,” and  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Antiquaries’  Society.  Mr,  Henniker  was 
disposed  to  assign  to  them  a much  earlier 
date  than  can  possibly  be  admissible. 
The  bearing  of  England,  which  is  found 
among  them,  with  three  lions  passant, 
shews  that  they  cannot  be  much  anterior 
to  1200,  but  they  are  more  probably  of 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  or 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth. 

A valuable  illustration  of  these  tiles 
is  found  in  a volume  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  entitled,  Recueil  de  Tapisseries, 
d’Armoiries  et  de  Devises : it  is  a co- 
loured drawing,  taken  about  1700,  of  a 
pavement  in  St.  Stephen’s  Abbey,  ad- 
joining the  Great  Hall,  and  the  blazon 
of  nearly  all  the  arms  that  occur  in  the 
tiles  engraved  by  Henniker  is  there  to 
be  found. 

In  excavating  the  ruins  of  Whitland 
Abbey,  Carmarthenshire,  tiles  have  been 
found  about  six  inches  square,  with  ar- 
morial and  other  decorations  in  low  relief  \ 
without  any  of  the  usual  variety  of  co- 
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lour  seen  in  encaustic  tiles.  Similar 
pavements  are  said  to  exist  in  continental 
churches : see  one  engraved  Gent.  Mag. 
xii.  N.  S.  597. 

P.  212.  Tooth  Ornament.  This 
is  occasionally  though  rarely  found  in 
very  late  Norman  work,  as  in  the  label 
of  a window  at  the  west  end  of  Rochester 
cathedral. 

P.  213.  Touch-stone.  This  kind 
of  marble  was  frequently  used  in  monu- 
ments. See  Ben  Jonson  by  Gifford,  vol. 
viii.  p.  251.  Archaeol.  vol.  xvi.  p.  84. 

P.  214.  Towers.  The  village  church 
towers  in  Normandy  terminate  either 
with  a sloping  roof  and  gables,  or  with 
spires,  or  with  both,  not  with  the  flat 
top  so  common  in  England  : this  is  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  scarcity  of  lead  in 
that  country.  These  gables  have  in 
many  situations  a strikingly  picturesque 
effect,  and  might  in  some  cases  be  adopted 
in  modern  buildings  with  advantage. 
Gables  are  rarely  found  used  in  this 
manner  in  England,  gables  and  spires 
united  still  more  rarely ; but  the  tower 
of  Sompting  in  Sussex  terminates  in  this 
manner;  and  the  towers  of  Sarratt  in 
Hertfortshire,  Brookthrop,  Gloucester- 
shire, Chinnor,  Oxfordshire,  and  Tinwell 
in  Rutland,  have  sloping  roofs  and  ga- 
bles : a few  other  examples  may  probably 
be  found. 

— Note  f.  Octagonal  towers,  add — 
the  lantern  at  Wells,  towers  of  South 
Petherton  and  Somerton  churches,  Somer- 
setshire : Hornby  church,  Lancashire, 
has  a Perpendicular  tower  which  is  octa- 
gonal, and  the  sides  transposed  about 
half  way  up,  so  that  the  angles  of  the 
upper  part  come  over  the  middle  of  the 
sides  of  the  lower. 

P.  217.  Transept,  \Ital.  Crociata.] 

P.  218.  Transition.  Although  the 
features  of  transition  from  the  Decorated 
to  the  Perpendicular  are  less  apparent 
to  the  casual  observer  than  in  the  pre- 
vious styles,  owing  to  the  circumstance 


that  the  tracery  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  styles  necessarily 
passed  from  the  waving  to  the  straight 
line  without  many  intervening  modifica- 
tions; but  if  the  subordinate  parts  and 
the  mouldings  are  minutely  examined, 
there  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  gra- 
dual change  as  occurred  during  the  other 
periods  of  transition ; and  windows  are 
frequently  found,  in  which  the  dominant 
lines  of  the  tracery  are  Perpendicular, 
while  the  window  in  fact  belongs  rather 
to  the  previous  style,  from  the  character 
of  its  mouldings  and  minute  parts,  as  in 
the  east  window  of  Ewhurst  church, 
Sussex,  and  the  windows  of  Tong  church, 
Shropshire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  south 
transept  of  Clevedon  church,  Somerset- 
shire. Doors  are  also  found,  which,  from 
the  square  head  over  them,  Avould  seem 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Perpendicu- 
lar style,  but  the  details  shew  that  they 
may  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  Decorated,  as  the  west  doors 
at  Hedcorn,  Kent,  and  at  the  ruined 
church  of  Walton  in  Gordano,  Somer- 
setshire. 

P.  219,  note.  Allrighton  should  be 
Albrighton;  St.  Pierre  at  Caen,  should 
be  St.  Etienne ; Mortmain  should  be 
Mortain. 

P.  222.  Tudor  Style.  This  term 
is  applied  to  different  periods  by  different 
persons  : some  make  it  include  the  whole 
of  the  Perpendicular  style  ; others  apply 
it  to  the  Elizabethan,  and  some  to  late 
Perpendicular  work  only,  as  in  the  text, 
which  seems  the  more  accurate  meaning 
of  it. 

— Tympanum,  [Ital.  Timpano.] 

P.  223.  Vane,  [ Ital . Bander uola.] 

— Vaults.  The  Norman  mode  of 
constructing  vaulting  of  unhewn  stone 
was  to  cover  the  rough  wooden  centering 
with  a thick  coat  of  coarse  plaister,  upon 
which  the  stones  were  placed,  so  that 
when  the  centering  was  removed  the 
plaister  remained  adhering  to  the  stones, 
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and  is  now  constantly  found  with  the 
impressions  of  the  boards  upon  it,  where 
the  second  coat  of  fine  plaister  has  been 
removed  either  by  violence  or  by  time. 

P.  229.  Vesica  Piscis.  Sometimes 
called  w Uvula  Piscis.” 

P.  230.  Wainscot.  “ It  was  like- 
wise then  (41  and  42  Eliz.)  resolved,  that 
wainscot  is  parcel  of  the  house,  and  there 
is  no  difference  in  law,  if  it  be  fastened 
by  great  nails  or  little  nails,  or  by  screws, 
or  irons  put  through  the  posts  or  walls, 
as  have  been  invented  of  late  time.” 
(Fourth  part  of  Lord  Coke’s  Reports, 
p.  64  a ) 


P.  231.  Wicket,  [Ital.  Sportello.] 

P.  244.  Windows  in  Houses.  “ Gla- 
sen  wyndowis  let  in  the  lyght  and  kepe 
out  the  winde.” 

“ Paper,  or  lyn  clothe,  straked  a crosse, 
with  losyng : make  fenestrals  instead  of 
glasen  wyndowes.” 

“ Wyndowe  levys  of  tymbre,  be  made 
of  boardis  joyned  together  with  keys  of 
tree  let  into  them.” 

“ I wyll  have  a latesse  before  the  glasse 
for  brekynge.” 

“ I have  many  prety  wyndowes  shette 
with  levys  going  up  and  downe.” 

Hormani  Vulgaria. 
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OTHIC  Architecture  is  a subject  which  has  of  late  years  excited 


a considerable  degree  of  public  interest,  and  the  labours  of  many 
eminent  individuals  have  been  directed  to  the  recovery  of  its  Principles. 
From  the  scarcity  of  records,  existing  monuments  are  the  safest  guides 
in  this  research ; but  as  they  are  widely  separated,  the  labour  of 
examination  and  comparison  is  so  great,  that,  without  some  more 
systematic  plan  of  operation  than  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  that  the  task  will  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  inconvenience  may  be  best  met 
by  the  formation  of  Local  Associations,  having  for  their  principal  aim 
the  collecting  of  Drawings,  and  descriptions  of  the  Edifices  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  would  thus  form  so  many  sources, 
whence  the  inquirers  into  the  Gothic  Antiquities  of  any  particular 
district  might  derive  information.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
“ The  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture” 
has  been  established. 

The  number  of  Churches  now  fast  rising  in  every  part  of  the 
Country,  renders  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  provide  for  the 
cultivation  of  correct  Architectural  Taste ; the  circumstances  of  this 
place  seem  to  point  it  out  as  peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  purpose ; 
because  many  of  its  residents  are,  or  soon  will  be,  Clergymen,  the 
constituted  guardians  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Edifices,  while  the  city 
itself,  and  its  neighbourhood,  abound  in  specimens  of  every  period 
of  the  Art. 


RULES. 


rpHE  following  rules  have  been  agreed  upon  for  the  management  of 
the  Society. 

I.  That  a Society  be  instituted,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Oxford  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.” 

II.  That  the  objects  of  this  Society  be  to  collect  Books,  Prints,  and 
Drawings;  Models  of  the  forms  of  Arches,  Vaults,  &c.;  Casts  of  Mouldings 
and  Details ; and  such  other  Architectural  Specimens  as  the  Funds  of  the 
Society  will  admit. 

III.  That  the  attention  of  the  Society  be  also  directed  to  the  Sepulchral 
Monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

IV.  That  Historical  Notices  of  Founders,  Architects,  Dates  of  Erection, 
and  the  like,  he  collected. 

V.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a President,  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  and  a Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually. 

VI.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  transacted  by  a Committee, 
consisting  of  the  officers  and  sixteen  other  members;  five  to  constitute  a 
quorum ; one  half  to  retire  annually  by  rotation. 

VII.  That  new  Members  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  Members 
of  the  Society  at  one  of  their  meetings  and  balloted  for  at  the  next;  one 
black  ball  in  five  to  exclude;  and  that  Honorary  Members  shall  be  elected 
in  the  same  manner. 

VIII.  On  the  election  of  a Member,  the  Secretaries  shall  send  him  notice 
of  his  election,  and  with  it  the  Rules  of  the  Society  and  a Catalogue  of 
the  books,  &c. 

IX.  That  a Subscription  of  il.  is.  per  annum,  and  an  Entrance  Fee  of 
the  same  amount,  be  required  from  each  ordinary  Member.  But  that 
resident  Members  who  have  paid  a subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  and 
non-resident  Members  a subscription  of  Five  Guineas,  shall  be  considered 
as  Members  for  life. 

N.B.  Subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  Old  Bank. 

X.  On  each  evening  of  meeting  the  President,  or  some  Member  of  the 
Committee,  shall  take  the  chair  at  eight  o’clock,  and  shall  regulate  the 
proceedings,  which  shall  be  in  the  following  order : 

i st.  That  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  be  read,  and  any  matters 
of  business,  as  elections,  communications  of  presents,  &c.  &c.  be 
brought  forward. 

2d.  That  the  paper  for  the  evening  be  read. 

3d.  That  any  Member  having  remarks  to  offer  on  the  paper  read, 
or  any  further  communications  to  make,  shall  then  be  requested  to 
bring  them  forward;  after  which  the  Chairman  shall  dissolve  the 
meeting  by  quitting  the  chair. 

XI.  The  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
fix  the  days  of  meeting  for  that  term,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  two. 
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XII.  Members  shall  be  allowed  to  introduce  visitors  to  the  meetings. 

XIII.  When  the  Committee  shall  consider  any  paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  they  shall  request  the  Author  to  furnish 
a copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient  to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  Author  and  Secretaries  with  twenty-five  copies  each ; the  remaining 
copies  may  be  sold  at  a price  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  Committee.  All 
other  questions  relating  to  publishing  papers  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings  shall  be  decided  by  the  Committee. 

XIV.  That  all  Books,  Drawings,  and  Papers  shall  be  for  the  present 
in  the  custody  of  the  Secretaries  for  the  use  of  the  Members : that  Casts 
and  Models  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Society’s  Room. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1839. 


President. 

The  Rev.  the  President  of  Magdalen  College. 
Vice-Presidents. 

*The  Rev.  the  President  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  the  Master  of  University  College. 

The  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College. 

The  Rev.  William  Buckland,  D.  D.  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

Committee. 

Rev.  Edward  Bigge,  M.  A.  Merton  College. 

Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Rev.  J.  Rouse  Bloxam,  M.  A.  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Whitaker  Churton,  M.A.  Rrasennose  College. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  M.A.  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  C.  Cornish,  M.A.  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  M.A.  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  A.  Edwards,  M.A.  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Faber,  B.D.  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  M.A.  University  College. 

Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  M.A.  Pembroke  College. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  Queen’s  College. 

F.  Rogers,  Esq.  M.A.  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Weave,  M.A.  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  I.  Williams,  M.A.  Trinity  College. 


Secretaries 


J Mr.  John  Henry  Parker. 
L Mr.  Combe. 


Treasurer. — John  Parsons,  Esq.  Old  Bank. 


Modeller. — Mr.  Thomas  Grimslev. 


Wood-Engraver. — Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES.  j 

“We  have,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  I 
interesting  illustrations  which  has  yet  been  published  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  contains  some  valuable  historical  sketches  by  the 
President  of  Trinity  College,  and  will  supply  a very  useful  and  pleasing  intro- 
duction to  that  more  serious  consideration  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  that  University  well  deserves.” — Quarterly  Review , January  1838. 

“ Most  persons  who  fall  in  with  this  work  would  but  consider  it  as  a collection 
of  beautiful  prints  in  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe. 

In  consequence  they  will  be  disposed  to  place  it  on  their  drawing-room  table ; 
a position  which  seems  to  confirm  the  impression  which  the  first  view  of  it 
creates.  And  it  really  is  a most  interesting  publication,  considered  merely  as  a 
work  of  art ; but  those  who  have  been  led  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the  letter-press 
will  find  a kind  of  matter  there  of  a very  different  complexion  from  the  running 
accompaniment,  in  large  type  and  small  sense,  which  in  such  publications  is 
commonly  used  to  swell  the  volume,  without  hurting  its  character.” — British 
Critic , July  1838. 

“ This  is  really  a most  valuable  publication.  The  name  of  Dr.  Ingram  will 
sufficiently  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  the  literary  department  of  the  work,  while 
Mr.  Le  Keux’s  name  would  be  almost  a sufficient  recommendation  of  a work 
without  the  letter-press.  How  all  this  can  be  afforded  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling 
(each  number)  it  is  difficult  to  guess ; but  so  it  is,  and  the  only  explanation  must 
be  the  certainty  that  every  Oxford  man  will  purchase  it  from  local  attachment, 
and  that  its  excellence  must  find  it  many  purchasers  in  the  public  at  large.  May 
Cambridge  speedily  receive  the  same  honours  !” — British  Magazine , Dec.  1832. 

“ The  engravings  improve  as  the  work  proceeds : this  is  a powerful  recom- 
mendation when  the  excellence  of  those  which  illustrate  the  preceding  numbers 
is  taken  into  consideration.  The  public  patronage  is  now  attracted  by  cheapness : 
the  present  work  combines  with  this  recommendation,  what  is  rare  in  low-priced 
works,  excellence  of  execution,  and  is  therefore  deserving  of  an  extensive  sale.” — 
British  Magazine , August  1833. 

“ We  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  elegant  work,  with  cordial  wishes 
for  its  success.  Oxford  will  ever  afford  a fertile  source  of  employment  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  artist.  Every  view  which  is  published  of  its  halls  of  learning 
imposes  a check  upon  future  innovators,  and  becomes  a guide  to  the  restorer  or 
preserver  of  architectural  beauties.” — Gentleman's  Magazine , August  1833. 

The  concluding  number  of  this  elegant  and  very  interesting  publication  has 
just  made  its  appearance,  and  we  hasten  to  express  our  obligations  to  the  learned 
Editor  for  the  treat  he  has  afforded  us  for  many  months,  as  well  as  to  acknow- 
ledge the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  proprietor  of  the  work,  Mr.  H.  Parker, 
and  to  commend,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  good  taste  and  admirable  execution 
of  the  several  artists  employed  on  its  embellishments.  The  whole  now  forms 
three  of  the  most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  amusing,  volumes  in 
English  topography,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a lively  interest  with  all  who  love 
Oxford  and  venerate  her  institutions,  more  especially  those  who,  educated  within 
her  walls,  desire  to  possess  some  delineation  of  her  architectural  beauties,  some 
memorial  of  the  various  detached  antiquities  with  which  the  place  abounds,  as 
well  as  a correct  notion  of  this  hitherto  favoured  and  favourite  seat  of  literature 
and  science  as  it  has  been , and  as  it  is Oxford  Herald , May  1837. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  OXFORD. 


tyfye  j&tut)ent  of  <£otf)tc  £Crci)tUcture 

Will  find  a good  Series  of  Examples  in  the  Illustrations  of  this 
Work:  for  the  convenience  of  reference  a Chronological  List 
of  the  most  important  is  here  given. 


Supposed  to  be  SAXON. 

Tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church. 

Parts  of  the  Substructure  of  the  Cathedral, 


NORMAN. 

Chancel  and  Crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  c.  ii5o. 
Iffley  Church, c.  1160. 

SEMI-NORMAN. 

Nave  and  Transepts  of  the  Cathedral,  . . c.  1180. 
Parts  of  St.  Giles’s  and  Holywell  Churches. 


EARLY  ENGLISH. 

Chapter-House  of  Christ  Church,  . . . . c.  i25o. 
North  Aisle  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  . . c.  i25o. 

DECORATED. 

Choir  of  Merton  College  Chapel,  c.  1320?  or  1283? 
Tower  and  Spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  c.  1325  ? or  1280? 

South  Aisle  of  Magdalen  Church,  . . c.  1325. 

South  Aisle  of  St.  Aldate’s  Church,  , . 1336. 

North  Aisle  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  . . c.  1350. 


PERPENDICULAR. 


New  College  Chapel,  1386. 

Transepts  and  Tower  of  Merton,  . . . . 1424. 

All  Souls’  Chapel, 1442. 

Chancel  of  St.  Mary’s,  . . . . . . . „ 1445. 

The  Divinity  School,  1450. 

Magdalen  Chapel,  . . . . . , . . . . 1480. 

Nave  and  Aisles  of  St.  Mary’s,  . . . , , . 1488. 
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DEBASED  AND  MIXED. 


-o 


Balliol  Chapel, 
Exeter  Chapel, 
Lincoln  Chapel, 
Brasennose  Chapel, 


1529. 

1624. 

1631. 

1666. 


Of  Somesttc  Architecture 

The  different  College  Buildings  also  afford  a valuable  Series. 


Of  the  Anglo-Italian  Style  of  the  last  Century,  commonly  called 
GRECIAN, 

there  are  also  some  good  examples. 

Trinity  Chapel,  designed  by  Aldrich,  assisted  by  Wren,  1694 


All  Saints’  Church,  . . 
The  Clarendon, 

Queen’s  College,  . . 

Christ  Church  Library, 

The  Radcliffe  Library,  . . 
The  Radcliffe  Observatory, 
Oriel  Library, 


Aldrich,  . . . . 1708 

Vanburgh,  . . . . 1713 

Hawksmoor  & Wren,  1714 
Dr.  Clarke,  commenced  1716 

Gibbs, 1749 

Keene  and  Wyatt,  1778 

James  Wyatt,  . . 1788 


The  Treasury  of  Merton, 

c.  1280. 

The  Library  of  Merton, 

1349- 

New  College,  Gateway  Towers, 

& c.  . . 

i386- 

Merton,  Gateway  Tower, 

1416. 

Balliol,  Library, 

I431- 

St.  John’s,  Gateway  Tower,  &c. 

r437- 

Lincoln,  North  Quadrangle, 

1438. 

All  Soul’s,  South-West  Quadrangle, 

1444. 

Magdalen,  Cloister  and  Gateway  Tower, 

I48O. 

Magdalen,  Tower, 

i5o5. 

Brasennose,  Gateway  Tower, 

l5l2. 

Corpus,  Quadrangle, 

1517. 

Christ  Church,  Hall,  & c. 

i528. 

Wadham,  Hall,  Quadrangle,  &c. 

1613. 

The  Schools,  

1619. 

St.  John’s, — Laud’s  Quadrangle, 

1635. 

University, — West  Quadrangle, 

1636. 

Oriel,  Quadrangle,  &c.  . . 

1642. 

o — 
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CHARLES  TILT’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  POPULAR 

Boolfcs, 

FOR  PRESENTS,  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  TABLE,  &c. 


ELIZA  COOK’S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

Post  8 vo,  bound  in  cloth,  16s. ; morocco  elegant,  20s. 

“ Miss  Cook  is  a writer  of  great  promise.  Her  book  contains  a great  number  of 
lyrical  and  other  poems,  many  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful.” — United  Service 
Gazette.  

A GIFT  FROM  FAIRY  LAND; 

A SERIES  OF  FAIRY  LEGENDS. 

Profusely  embellished  with  One  Hundred  fanciful  and  illustrative  Etchings.  Small 
8vo,  very  neatly  bound,  price  12s. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

TILT’S  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 


A 


Foolscap  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth  ; 10s.  6d.  morocco,  very  elegant. 
Also,  same  size  and  price. 


MARMION  ; 

TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

Twelve  Engravings. 


LAY 

OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

Twelve  Engravings. 


FINDEN’S 

PORTS  AND  HARBOURS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Fifty  large  Plates,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art,  from  Drawings  by  Harding, 
Balmer,  &c.  &c.  Morocco  elegant,  If.  lls.  6 d. 

FINDEN’S 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Ninety-six  Views  of  the  most  interesting  Places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  Descriptions  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horne. 

Three  vols.  demy  8vo,  morocco,  31.  3s. ; or  in  two  vols.  super-royal  8vo,  neatly 
half-bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3 1.  10s. ; morocco,  31.  16s. 

FINDEN’S 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LORD  BYRON’S  WORKS. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  Plates  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

In  two  vols.  large  8vo,  beautifully  bound  in  morocco,  31.  3s. 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  ENGLAND, 

OR,  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  MODERN  LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 
By  HENRY  F.  CHORLEY. 

Fourteen  splendid  medallion  Portraits.  Imperial  4to,  If.  11s.  6d. 
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NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS. 


THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA; 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ONE  OF  1IER  PAINTERS, 

With  many  beautiful  Embellishments  engraved  on  Steel,  in  an  entirely  new  style 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  14s. ; morocco  elegant,  18s. 

TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  ASIA; 

INCLUDING 

BURMAH,  MALAYA,  SIAM,  CHINA,  AND  HINDUSTAN  ; 

WITH  A FUIL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  BURMESE,  &c.  &c. 
By  HOWARD  MALCOM. 

Two  volumes  post  8vo,  with  a Map  and  many  Illustrations,  16s.  cloth. 


THE  LYRE;  THE  LAUREL; 

A CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  FUGITIVE  POETRV  OF  THE 
N1NETEETH  CENTURY. 

NEATLY  PRINTED  BY  WH1TTINGHAM. 

Each  4s.  cloth  ; 6s.  6d.  morocco. 


TILT’S  CABINET  LIBRARY, 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  IN  FOOLSCAP  8vO. 

The  following  are  now  ready 

1.  JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  Many  Portraits. 

2.  BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

3.  HERVEY’S  MEDITATIONS. 

4.  GOLDSMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Each  volume  will  contain  a complete  work  of  the  Author,  at  an  extremely  mode- 
rate price;  while  care  will  be  taken  that  the  Edition  shall  be  neat,  correct,  and 
elegant.  Price  6s.  cloth  ; 8s.  6d.  morocco. 


THE  COMIC  LATIN  CRAMMAR; 

A NEW  AND  FACETIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

LATIN  TONGUE. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  cloth. 


Illustrate!*  Wtotlt#, 

WITH  PLATES, 

ELABORATELY  COLOURED, 

AFTER  THE  ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS. 

1.  FINDEN’S  TABLEAUX;  or  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Art 

for  1S40.  Embellished  in  a new  and  unique  style,  3/.  3s.;  or  plain,  2 1.  2s . 

2.  HEATH’S  SHAKSPEARE  GALLERY;  consisting  of 

Forty-five  Portraits  of  the  Female  Characters  of  Shak-meare’s  Plays,  from  Draw- 
ings by  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A.,  Stkphanokf,  Bostock,  Meadows,  &c.  31.  13s.  6 d.  % 
■or  plain,  21.  2s. 

3.  THE  AGES  OF  FEMALE  BEAUTY:  PICTORIAL 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WOMAN’S  LIFE,  from  Drawings  by  the  most  eminent 
Artists.  With  Prose  and  Poetical  Illustrations,  by  Barry  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, Miss  Jane  Porter,  &c.  31s.  Qd. ; or  plain,  21s. 

4.  LE  BYRON  DES  DAMES;  or,  Portraits  of  the  prin- 
cipal Female  Characters  in  Lord  Byron’s  Poems.  Containing  Tuirty- nine  highly- 
finished  Plates,  each  illnitrated  by  Critical  Remarks  and  Poetical  Extracts.  3 l.t 
or  plain,  1 l.  11s.  6d. 

5.  FLORA’S  GEMS;  cr,  The  Treasures  of  the  Parterre. 

in  Twelve  splendid  Groups  of  Flowers,  drawn  and  coloured  by  James  Andrews. 
The  Plates  of  this  work  are  all  coloured  in  the  most  finished  style,  so  as  to  equal 
first-rate  Drawings,  and  are  accompanied  with  Poetical  Illustrations.  By  Louisa 
Twamley.  21.  2s. 

6.  THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  GRACES.  Thirty-six 

Beautiful  Female  Heads,  illustrating  celebrated  Passages  in  Modem  British  Poets, 
with  accompanying  Extracts.  3/.;  or  plain,  31s.  6d. 

7.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  NATURE:  or,  The  Flower 

Seasons  Illustrated.  By  L.  A.  Twamley.  3d  edition,  8vo,  31s.  6 d. 

“This  is  a book  of  singular  beauty  and  taste.  Twenty-seven  exquisite  coloured 
drawings  of  favourite  flowers  are  accompanied  by  graceful  quotations  from  the 
various  authors  who  have  felt  their  * sweetest  inspiration,’  and  some  charming 
original  poems.  Whether  for  tasteful  decoration,  originality,  or  grace,  we  have 
seen  no  superior  to  this  most  beautiful  volume.” — Literary  Gazette. 

8.  PEARLS  OF  THE  EAST;  or  Beauties  from  “ LALLA 

ROOKH.”  Twelve  lar  are- sized  Portraits  of  the  Principal  Female  characters  in  this 
celebrated  Poem.  Designed  by  Fanny  Corbaux.  2l.  )2s.6d.-,  or  printed  with 
tint,  31s.  6d. 

9.  HARDING’S  PORTFOLIO. — Twenty-four  highly-finished 

Views,  coloured  under  Mr.  Harding’s  directions.  Imp.  4to,  31s.  6d.  -.  or  printed 
with  tint,  21s. 

10.  OUR  WILD  FLOWERS  : a Popular  and  Descriptive 

Account  of  the  Wild  Flowers  of  England.  Hy  L.  A.  Twamley,  Author  of  “ The 
Romance  of  Nature.”  Many  Coloured  Plates,  2 is. 

***  All  the  above  wotks  are  very  handsomely  bound  and  ornamented  at  the 
prices  mentioned,  and  have  been  expressly  prepared  tor  Presents,  Souvenirs,  the 
Drawing-Room  Table,  &c. 
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POPULAR  JUVENILE  WORKS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  LITTLE  FORCET-ME-NOT  ; 

A LOYE-TOKEN  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Prettily  illustrated  with  Twelve  interesting1  Engravings.  Handsomely  bound, 
2s.  6d. ; or  with  Coloured  Plates,  4 s. 


Third  Edition.  Price  4s.  neatly  bound, 

BINGLEY’S  STORIES  ABOUT  DOCS; 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THEIR  INSTINCT,  SAGACITY,  AND  FIDELITY. 
With  Plates  by  Landseer. 


Also,  same  Size  and  Price, 


BINGLEY’S 

STORIES  ABOUT  HORSES 


BINGLEY’S 

TALES  ABOUT  BIRDS 


BINGLEY’S 

STORIES  ABOUT  INSTINCT- 


BINGLEY’S 

TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


TILT'S  HAND-BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  ; 

Each  containing  48  pretty  Plates,  price  is.  Sd.  neatly  bound. 


MRS.  CHILD’S 

LITTLE  PICTURE  BIBLE. 


MRS.  CHILD’S 

LITTLE  PICTURE  TESTAMENT. 


WILLIAMS’ 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS, 

REGENT’S  PARK. 


MAY’S  LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 


MAY’S  LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  QUADRUPEDS. 


WILLIAMS’  SURREY 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 


Others  in  Preparation. 


BIBLE  QUADRUPEDS; 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANIMALS  MENTIONED  IN 
SCRIPTURE. 

With  Sixteen  Engravings,  price  5s.  neatly  bound. 


TALES  OF  ENTERPRISE, 

FOR  THE  AMUSEMENT  OF  YOUTH. 

Four  Steel  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

Price  is.  6d.  each,  neatly  bound, 

BOB  THE  TERRIER  ; j DICK  THE  PONY; 

OR,  I SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY 

MEMOIRS  OF  A DOG  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  I HIMSELF. 
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5ISW  ASD  POPULAR  WORMS. 


PICTORIAL  FRENCH  DICTIONARY, 

Illustrated  with  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty  Characteristic  Engravings  on  Wood. 
A large  8vo  volume,  12*.  cloth. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer, 

Author  of  “ Pelham,”  “Eugene  Aram,”  & c.  With  Twenty-seven  Engravings, 
from  Drawings  by  McClise,  Roberts,  &c.  &c. 

In  medium  8vo,  uniform  with  Campbell,  Rogers,  &c.  Nearly  ready . 


MEANS  AND  ENDS; 

Or  Self-Training,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  author  of  “ Hope  Leslie,”  &c- 
18mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 


LACON I CS  ; 

OR  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Three  volumes,  embellished  with  Thirty  small  Portraits, 

New  and  very  cheap  Edition,  price  8s.,  cloth. 

^ There  is  a world  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  these  three  little  volumes.” — Lit.  Gat-. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

From  the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D., 
Ninety-Three  Engravings,  price  6s.  6c?.,  cloth. 


THE  REDEEMER, 

A POEM, 

By  William  Howorth,  author  of  the  “Cry  of  the  Poor.” 

Octavo,  8s.,  cloth. 

*•  We  may  venture  to  predict  that  this  Poem  is  not  doomed  to  sink  unnoticed, 
but  will  be  hailed  with  a very  wide  share  of  popularity,  as  soon  as  its  quality  is 
known  by  a religious  public.”— Court  Magazine. 
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TILT'S  mVIATlTRE  CLISSICi, 


A CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST 
AUTHORS,  COMPLETE, 

\N  HANDSOME  SATAN-WOOD  BOOK-CASE, 

With  Glass  Door , and  Lock  and  Key. 


Each  volume  of  this  admirable  series  of  Standard  Works  is  printed  on  the  finest 
paper,  and  is  illustrated  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece.  The  binding  is  executed 
in  a superior  manner,  very  tastefully  ornamented. 

The  series,  bound  in  embossed  cloth  ....  ^6  10s. 

Ditto  ditto  in  silk 8 0 

Ditto  in  morocco,  very  elegant  . .11  0 

THE  BOOK-CASE  ALONE,  24s. 

Any  work  may  be  purchased  separately.  The  prices  per  volume  are : — 

Ornamented  cloth,  gilt  edges  . . is.  Qd. 

Prettily  bound  in  silk  . . . .20 

Very  handsome  in  Morocco  . . 3 0 

Those  to  which  a star  is  prefixed,  being  much  thicker  than  the  others,  are  Sixpence 
per  Volume  extra. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS,  Moral  and  Economical. 

BEATTIE’S  MINSTREL,  a Poem. 

CHANNING’S  ESSAYS.  2 vols. 

CHAPONE’S  LETTERS  ON  THE  MIND. 

COLERIDGE’S  ANCIENT  MARINER,  &c. 

COTTIN’S  ELIZABETH,  OR  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA. 

* COWPER’S  POEMS.  2 vols. 

FALCONER’S  SHIPWRECK. 

FENLLON’S  REFLECTIONS  AND  THOUGHTS. 

* GEMS  OF  ANECDOTE.  Original  and  Selected. 

* GEMS  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

* GEMS  FROM  AMERICAN  POETS. 

* GEMS  OF  AMERICAN  WIT  AND  ANECDOTE. 

* GEMS  OF  BRITISH  POETS— Chaucer  to  Goldsmith. 

* Falconer  to  Campbell. 

* Living  Authors. 

* Sacred. 

GILES’S  GUIDE  TO  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

* GOLDSMITH’S  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ESSAYS. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  AVORKS. 

GRAY’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


TINT’S  MIMATUKE  CLASSICS  COXTIffUEII 


GREGORY’S  LEGACY  TO  HIS  DAUGHTERS. 

* HAMILTON’S  COTTAGERS  OF  GLENBURNIE. 

* HAMILTON’S  LETTERS  ON  EDUCATION.  2 vols. 

LAMB’S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE.  2 vols. 
ROSAMUND  GRAY,  a Tale. 

* IRVING’S  ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

JOHNSON’S  RASSELAS,  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

LEWIS’S  TALES  OF  WONDER. 

MASON’S  TREATISE  ON  SELF  KNOWLEDGE. 
MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  2 vols. 

* MORE’S  CCELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A WIFE.  2 vols. 
MORE’S  PRACTICAL  PIETY.  2 vols. 

PURE  GOLD  FROM  THE  RIVERS  OF  WISDOM. 

* SACRED  HARP.— A Collection  of  Sacred  Poetry. 

ST.  PIERRE’S  PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

SCOTT’S  BALLADS  AND  LYRICAL  PIECES. 

* SCOTT’S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  a Poem. 

SCOTT’S  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

* SCOTT’S  MARMION,  a Tale  of  Flodden  Field. 

* SHAKSPEARE'S  WORKS.  8 vols.,  53  Plates. 

* GEMS  FROM  SHAKSPEARE. 

* THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

TALBOT’S  REFLECTIONS  AND  ESSAYS. 

TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION. 

OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

OF  REMEMBRANCE. 

WALTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER.  2 vols. 
WARWICK’S  SPARE  MINUTES. 

YOUNG’S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS.  2 vols. 


Morocco  Case,  with  Glass  Door,  holding  Ten  or  Twelve  Volumes,  neatly 
ornamented.  Price  6s. 

As  there  are  several  imitations  of  this  beautiful  series,  it  is  necessary  to  specify 

“ TILT'S  EDITION." 


ALSO,  UNIFORM  IN  SIZE, 

SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

COMPRISING 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Marmion,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Eve  of  St.  John 
Glenfinlas,  and  other  romantic  Ballads;  very  tastefully  bound  in 
Three  miniature  Volumes, 

WITH  ILLUMINATED  TITLE-PAGES. 

Cloth,  7s.  6d. ; silk,  9s. ; morocco,  12s. 
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GE03XGB  CIUJIKSHAWK’S  WORKS. 

THE  comic  ALMANACK 

For  Six  Years.  Neatly  bound,  in  Two  vols,  17s.  Containing  Seventy-two  large 
Plates  on  steel  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts. 

***  Any  year  separately  may  be  had,  pi  ice  2s.  6d. 


THE  LOVING  BALLAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN, 

With  Twelve  Humorous  Plates,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  2s. 


IV3Y  SKETCH  BOOK; 

Containing  Two  Hundred  Groups.  Cloth,  15s.  plain  ; 21s.  coloured. 

***  The  Work  may  also  be  had  in  Numbers,  each  containing  Four  Sheets  of 
Plates,  2s.  6 d.  plain;  3s.  6d.  coloured. —Nine  Numbers  have  appeared. 


MORE  HI  MTS  ON  ETIQUETTE, 

With  Humorous  Cuts.  2s.  6d. 


THE  COMIC  ALPHABET: 

24  Plates.  Done  up  on  a novel  and  ingenious  plan.  2s.  6d.  plain  ; 4s.  coloured. 

SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES: 

IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TIME. 

8s.  each,  plain  ; 12s.  coloured. 


DEMONOLOGY  AND  WITCHCRAFT; 

In  Twelve  Plates.  2s.  sewed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVELISTS; 

Containing  Humorous  Scenes  from  Humphrey  Clinker,  Roderick  Random, 
Peregrine  Pi  kle,  Tom  J nes.  Joseph  Andrews,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  & c.  &c. 
Forty-one  Platts,  with  Descriptive  Extiacts.  7s.  cloth. 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  WASP; 

A Comic  Tale.  Four  Plates,  Is. 


HOOD’S  EPPINC  HUNT. 

Six  Engravings,  by  G.  Crinkshank.  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  price  is.  6d. 


COWPER’S  JOHN  GILPIN; 

With  Six  Engravings,  Price  Is. 
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USEFin.  WORKS. 


In  a handsome  volume,  foolscap  8vo,  price  5s., 

THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  FACTS,  1840. 

Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Science  and  Art 
of  the  present  Year,  in 


MECHANICS. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

ELECTRICITY. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ZOOLOGY. 

BOTANY. 


GEOLOGY. 
MINERALOGY. 
ASTRONOMY. 
METEOROLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
ETC.  ETC. 


By  the  Editor  of  “ The  Arcana  of  Science.” 

“ To  bring  Facts  together,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  with  new  and  greater 
generalisations.” — Professor  Sedgwick. 

( Will  appear  early  in  January .) 


GLOSSARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ; 

Containing  Explanations  of  the  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic 
Architecture.  Exemplified  by  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  Third  edition,  greatly 

enlarged. 


STUART’S  ATHENS. 

THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ATHENS, 

AND  OTHER  MONUMENTS  OF  GREECE  ; 

Abridged  from  the  great  work  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  with  accurately  reduced 
copies  of  Seventy  of  the  Plates,  forming  a valuable  Introduction  to  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture, price  10s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 


ETIQUETTE  FOR  THE  LADIES; 

Eighty  Maxims  on  Dress,  Manners,  and  Accomplishments.  Seventeenth  Edition. 
Price  Is.  cloth,  lettered  in  gold. 


ETIQUETTE  FOR  GENTLEMEN; 

With  Hints  on  the  Art  of  Conversation.  Tenth  Edition.  Price  Is.  cloth,  lettered. 


THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  PHRENOLOGY ; 

Familiarly  explaining  its  Principles,  with  a Map  of  the  Organs,  and  Instructions  on 
the  best  mode  of  Study.  Price  Is.  cloth. 


700  DOMESTIC  HINTS 

IN  EVERY  BRANCH  OF  FAMILY  MANAGEMENT. 
By  A Lady.  Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


A TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN; 

Intended  as  a Text  Book  for  the  Invalid  and  Dyspeptic.  By  W.  H.  Robertson, 
M.D.  New  edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  4s.  6i.  cloth. 

“ As  a family  book,  Dr.  Robertson’s  ‘ Treatise  ’ is  unequalled  in  the  language.” 
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VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


WINKLES’S  BRITISH  CATHEDRALS. 

Architectural  & Picturesque  Illustrations  of  the  Cathedral 
Churches  of  England  and  Wales, 

From  Drawirgs  by  Robert  Garland,  Architect,  with  descriptions  by  Thomas 
Moule  ; containing  O'  e Hundred  and  Twenty  Plates,  beautifully  engraved  by  B. 
Winkles.  In  two  handsome  volumes,  imperial  8 vo,  very  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Orginally  published  at  2/.  2s.  ; reduced  to  24s. 

Royal  4 to,  India  Proofs  (very  few  left),  published  at  4/.  4s. ; reduced  to  48s. 


WINKLES’S  FRENCH  CATHEDRALS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CATHEDRALS  OP 
FRANCE, 

From  Drawings  by  R.  Garland,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  accounts,  con- 
taining Fifty  large  4to  Plates,  engraved  by  Winkles  and  others.  In  a handsome 
volume,  bound  in  cloth. 

Originally  published  at  1/.  10s.  ; reduced  to  21s. 

Royal  4to  India  Proofs,  published  at  3 1. ; reduced  to  42s. 


MUSEUM  OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE; 

A collection  of  the  principal  Pictures,  Statues,  and  Bas  Reliefs  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Galleries  of  Europe,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Reveil,  with  Ciitical  and 
Historical  Notices.  This  splendid  wi  rk,  which  contains  engravings  of  all  the  chief 
works  in  the  Italian,  Geiman,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  Schools,  includes 
Twelve  Hundred  Plates,  and  is  an  indispensable  vude  me>um  to  the  Artist  or 
Collector.  In  seventeen  handsome  volumes  small  8vo,  neatly  bound,  with  gilt  tops. 

Originally  published  at  1 71.  1 7s. ; reduced  to  6/.  6s. 


THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL; 

A series  of  Engravings  of  the  most  admired  works  in  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
executed  by  British  Artists  from  the  days  of  Hogarth  ; with  descriptive  and  ex- 
planatory Notices,  by  G.  Hamilton.  In  four  vols.  small  8vo,  containing  nearly 
Three  Hundred  Plates,  neatly  bound,  with  gilt  tops. 

Originally  published  at  3 1.  Ms. ; reduced  to  1/.  16s. 


WATER-COLOUR  GALLERY; 

Containing  large  and  highly-finished  Engravings  of  the  mnst  distinguished  Painters 
in  Water-colours ; including  Prout,  Stbi-hanokk,  Cox,  Dewint,  Harding, 
C vti'ermolk,  Fikldinc,  &c.  ike.  Eighteen  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth. 

Originally  published  at  3/.  3s. ; reduced  to  2ls. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES, 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCOTT’5  WORKS. 

1.— LANDSCAPE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Eighty  fine  Views  of  real  Scenes  described  in  these  popular  Tales,  engraved  by 
Findkn,  &c.,  from  Drawings  by  Roberts,  Harding,  Stanfield,  &c.  &c.  Two 
handsome  volumes  super-royal  8vo,  originally  published  at  4 L 4s.  ■,  or  India  Proofs, 
royal  4to,  7l.  7s. 

Now  reduced  to  28s.  in  8vo,  and  3/.  3s.  in  4to. 

2.— PORTRAIT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  SAME. 

Forty  Plates  from  Drawings  by  Parris,  Ivskipp,  Landseer,  &c.  Super-royal 
8vo,  published  at  if.  J3s. ; India  Proofs,  royal  4to,  31. 

Now  reduced  to  14s.  in  8vo,  and  31s.  6d.  in  4to. 

3.— LANDSCAPE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  POEMS. 

Forty  Plates  from  Drawings  by  Turner,  Calcott,  Fielding,  &c.;  with  ample 
descriptive  Notices.  In  a handsome  volume  super-royal  8vo,  published  at  30s. ; 
India  Proofs  royal  4to,  il.  8s. 

Now  reduced  to  14s.  in  8vo,  and  31s.  6d.  in  4to. 

***  The  complete  Series  of  these  valuable  Illustrations  are  kept,  very  hand- 
somely and  appropriately  bound  in  morocco , price  only  Four  Guineas;  forming 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  elegant  books  ever  offered. 


LIBRARY  OF  ANECDOTE; 

Containing  Remarkable  Sayings,  Efforts  of  Wit  and  H umour,  Eccentricities  of  Con- 
duct, Private  Reminiscences  of  Celebrated  Persons,  & c.  &c.  With  five  Engravings, 
small  8vo,  cloth. 

Published  at  5s. ; reduced  to  2s.  6d. 


MARTIN’S 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Consisting  of  Twenty  large  and  magnificent  Plates,  designed  arid  engraved  by 
John  Martin,  author  of  “ Belshazzar’s  Feast,”  &c.  In  a large  folio  volume,  cloth 

Originally  published  at  10/.  10s.;  reduced  to  3/.  3s. 

Proof  impressions  (very  few  left),  published  at  21/. ; reduced  tc  4/.  4s. 


IVI I LTO  N * S PARADISE  LOST; 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  MARTIN. 

Imperial  8vo.  Twenty  large  mezzotiato  Plates,  published  at  Six  Guineas,  reduced 
to  2/.  2s.  cloth;  2/.  15s.  very  neat,  in  morocco. 
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VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


SINGER’S  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPEARE, 

Beautifully  printed  by  Whittingham,  with  a Life  of  the  Poet,  and  illustrative  Notes. 
Embellished  with  many  Engravings  by  Stotharo,  Harvey,  &c.  In  ten  vols. 
small  8vo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt. 

Originally  published  at  4/.  4s. ; reduced  to  2 /. 


WILD’S  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS  ; 

Twelve  select  Examples  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  beau- 
tifully coloured  after  the  Original  Drawings  by  Charles  Wild,  Esq.  Each  Plate 
is  mounted  on  Tinted  Card-board,  in  imitation  of  the  original. 
Originally  published  at  12/.  12s. ; reduced  to  5/.  5s. 


LEKEUX’S 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Engravings,  with  descriptive  accounts  of 
the  most  popular  and  interesting  Genera  and  Species  of  the  Animal  World,  drawn 
by  Landseer,  Lekeux,  &c.  &c.  Large  8vo,  bound  in  cloth. 

Originally  published  at  1/.  is.;  reduced  to  9«*  6d. 


RUCKLE’S  CLUB; 

OR,  A GREY  CAP  FOR  A GREEN  HEAD. 

Many  first-rate  Wood  Engravings,  cloth.  Published  at  7s.  6d. ; reduced  to  3s.  6d . 

***  This  very  curious  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  and  characteristic  de- 
signs by  the  celebrated  Thurston.  It  was  published  originally  in  4to,  at  One 
Guinea. — See  Jackson  on  Wood  Engraving. 


ADDISON’S  ESSAYS  ; 

FROM  THE  SPECTATOR. 

Two  neat  volumes,  cloth.  Published  at  8s.;  reduced  to  4s.  6<f. 


CARICATURE  SCRAP-BOOK, 

BY  H.  HEATH. 

Containing  many  Hundred  laughable  and  amusing  Groups,  illustrative  of  Life  and 
Character,  on  Fifty  sheets  imperial  4to,  neatly  and  strongly  bound;  forming  a 
never-failing  source  of  amusement  for  Visitors. 

Published  at  28s. ; reduced  to  1 8s. 


CHARLES  TILT,  86,  FLEET  STREET. 

Bradbury  & Evans,]  [Printers,  Whitefriars 
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